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TO  THE  ONE  I  LOVE 


Fate  shapes  our  lives,  and  never  more  shall  I 

Hold  thee,  O  Dearest,  to  my  throbbing  heart ; 
Or  breathe  fond  vows,  or  hear  thy  sweet  reply, 

Or  see  thy  rapture  from  thy  soft  eyes  dart. 
Oh,  could  the  joy  of  those  dead  days  return, 

When  life  shone  brightly  under  love's  blue  sky ! 
For  them,  for  thee,  my  stricken  soul  must  yearn 

Whilst  on  I  wander  till  I  fall  and  die. 
Yet  vain  such  longing  I  None  can  weave  a  spell 

That  shall  restore  lost  happiness  again. 
Forlorn  am  I,  for  ever  I  .  .  .  And  "  Farewell !  " 

Is  all  my  lips  can  murmur  'mid  the  pain 
Piercing  my  heart,  which  still  belongs  to  thee : 
For  it  remembers  what  thou  wast  to  me. 


PREFACE 

This  is,  in  a  sense,  a  companion  volume  to  my  previous  book 
on  The  Favourites  qf  Henry  of  Navarre^  for  in  an  introductory 
chapter  I  deal  with  what  followed  the  assassination  of  that 
monarch,  passing  afterwards  to  some  account  of  the  women  who 
became  prominent  under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Louis  XIII 
— a  King  who  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  feminine  favourites, 
his  character  being  in  this  respect  akin  to  that  of  our  first 
James.  But  whilst  the  book  is  thus  linked  to  the  previous 
one,  and  a  few  characters  there  mentioned  again  appear  upon 
the  scene,  the  great  bulk  of  the  narrative  is  entirely  distinct, 
and  the  reader  interested  only  in  the  love-affairs  of  Louis  XIV 
will  not  have  occasion  to  refer  to  what  I  wrote  concerning  the 
amours  of  his  grandfather. 

Both  books,  however,  support  the  view  set  out  in  the  first 
one  that,  although  the  Salic  Law  has  debarred  women  from 
reigning  in  France,  they  have  there  wielded,  directly  or  in- 
directly, more  real  influence  than  in  any  other  country.  Leaving 
aside  the  mere  passing  amourettes  of  Louis  XIV,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  allowed  no  share  of  actual  power  to  either  of 
his  principal  mistresses.  Mile,  de  la  Valliere  and  Mme.  de 
Montespan.  Yet  it  will  be  found  that  both  these  women 
really  exercised  great  influence  on  the  destinies  of  France. 
Although  La  Valliere  was  undoubtedly  of  a  very  retiring 
disposition,  it  was  she  who  brought  about  the  fall  of  Fouquet, 
the  Superintendent  of  Finances,  which  constituted  almost  a 
revolution,  and  led  to  the  long  rivalry  between  the  Colbert 
and  Le  Tellier   families,  by  which  the   chief  Offices  of  State 
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were  held.  During  that  protracted  duel,  which  ended  only  at 
Colbert's  death,  both  sides  curried  favour  with  the  King  by 
rendering  him  services,  now  in  connection  with  La  Valliere,  and 
now  in  connection  with  La  Montespan ;  and,  further,  it  was  by 
assisting  the  ambition  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  that  Louvois, 
who  became  the  head  of  the  Le  Tellier  faction,  consolidated 
his  power  and  influence  for  several  years. 

My  narrative  extends  to  the  time  of  the  King's  marriage 
with  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  To  have  carried  it  beyond  that 
point  would  have  necessitated  the  writing  of  a  second  volume ; 
and  it  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  the  King  ceased  to  have 
any  favourites  after  espousing  the  woman  who  became  for  many 
years  the  uncrowned  Queen  of  France — in  such  wise  that  an 
account  of  his  life  during  its  latter  period  would  have  implied 
the  relation  of  many  things  lying  outside  my  programme. 

So  much  has  been  written  respecting  the  principal  women 
on  whom  Louis  XIV  bestowed  his  affections,  that  nothing 
very  new  remains  to  be  told  about  them  ;  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
deductions  which  one  may  draw  from  their  lives  that  one 
may  differ  from  other  students  of  history.  In  any  case,  they 
will  at  least  be  found  linked  together  in  my  pages  in  such  a 
way  that  the  reader  will  be  able  to  follow  their  intercourse 
with  one  another,  and  compare  their  respective  careers.  I  have 
endeavoured,  however,  to  give  some  new  or  little-known  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  less  prominent  of  the  King's  mistresses, 
and  this,  I  think,  will  be  found  notably  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  somewhat  maligned  Mme.  de  Ludres,  respecting  whom 
little  information  has  hitherto  been  available. 

In  preparing  my  narrative  generally,  I  have  naturally  had 
to  follow  some  of  the  recognised  authorities,  such  as  M.  Lair's 
able  work  on  La  Valliere ;  but  I  have  also  availed  myself  here 
and  there  of  a  good  deal  of  more  recent  information  than 
appears  in  the  better-known  historians  and  biographers.  In 
regard  to  the  great  Affkir  of  the  Poisons,  in  which  Mme.  de 
Montespan  and  so  many  other  members  of  the  French  nobility 
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were  involved,  I  have  emphasised  and  in  some  respects  extended 
M.  Jean  Lemoine's  little-known  but  masterly  attack  on  the 
prosecution,  which  several  writers  have,  in  my  opinion,  wrongly 
accepted  as  conclusive.  In  this  respect  I  hold  Mme.  de  Monte- 
span  to  have  been  far  less  black  than  some  have  painted  her. 
Here  and  there,  perhaps,  I  may  have  been  a  little  severe  on 
her  much-belauded  royal  lover,  but  I  feel  no  admiration  for 
Louis  the  Great  during  the  first  half  of  his  life.  To  my 
thinking,  it  is  only  in  his  declining  years — when  the  full  tide 
of  adversity  rushed  upon  him,  when  he  saw  his  armies  defeated, 
and  his  children  and  descendants  dying  around  him,  deficient 
as  they  were  in  physical  stamina,  and  punished  thereby  for  his 
own  excesses  and  those  of  his  grandfather — it  is  only  then, 
I  say,  that  Louis  XIV  elicits  my  sympathy  and  commands  my 
respect  by  reason  of  the  manly  way  in  which  he  faced  and 
strove  to  retrieve  almost  overwhelming  misfortune. 

L.  P.  H.  R. 
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THE    FAVOURITES    OF 
LOUIS    XIV 


INTRODUCTION 

Marie  de'  Medici  and  her  Children — Her  Eegency  and  Fall — Character  of 
Louis  XIII — His  111  Health  and  the  Cause  of  his  Death — His  Reserve 
with  Women — His  Marriage  to  Anne  of  Austria — The  King  attracted  by 
Mile,  de  La  Fayette — The  Queen's  Love  Affairs — The  Dukes  of  Bellegarde 
and  Buckingham — The  Person  of  Anne  of  Austria — Her  Alleged  Marriage 
with  Mazarin — Some  Great  Ladies  of  the  Time — The  Princess  de  Cond6 
— The  Duchess  de  Chevreuse — Marie,  Duchess  de  Montbazon — The  Duke 
and  Duchess  de  Longueville — The  Place  Royale,  its  Mansions,  its  Statue, 
and  its  Life — The  Famous  Boutteville-Beuvron  Duel — Baron  de  Chantal 
and  his  Fate — Marion  de  Lorme,  her  Origin,  Life,  and  Lovers — A  Good 
Friday  Omelet — Marion,  Cinq-Mars,  and  his  Conspiracy — Richelieu  and 
the  Punishment  of  Rebels — Marion  and  Richelieu — Her  Alleged  Mock 
Funeral  and  Longevity — The  True  Story  of  her  Death— Ninon  de  Lenclos 
and  her  House — Her  Origin,  Beauty,  and  Intellect— Her  Lovers  and  her 
Court — La  Bruy^re,  Moli^re,  and  Voltaire — The  Grand  Prior  and  Ninon — 
Her  Sons — Her  S6vign6  Lovers — Her  Last  Years  and  Death — Richelieu 
and  his  Work — Death  of  the  Cardinal  and  of  Louis  XIII — The  Little 
Dauphin — Anne  of  Austria's  Coup  d'Mat, 

On  the  assassination  of  Henri  IV  of  France,  his  consort,  Marie 
de'  Medici,  became  Regent  of  the  kingdom ;  for  her  son,  the 
Dauphin,  otherwise  Louis  XIII,  born  on  September  27,  1601, 
was  at  this  time.  May,  1610,  only  eight  years  and  eight  months 
old.  The  Queen-mother  evinced  little  affection  for  any  of  the 
five  children  with  whom  she  presented  her  husband,  and  although 
she  was  fairly  attentive  to  their  health,  she  altogether  neglected 
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their  education.  Of  Louis  XIIFs  two  younger  brothers,  one, 
the  first  Duke  d^Orleans,*  a  sickly  infant  with  a  huge  head  and 
a  tiny  frame,  was  born  after  twelve  months  of  matrimonial 
bickerings,  and  died  in  November,  1611,  when  he  was  but  four 
years  old ;  whereupon  his  title  was  assigned  to  his  younger 
brother,  Gaston,  previously  known  as  the  Duke  d'Anjou.  This 
was  the  son  whom  Marie  de"*  Medici  preferred,  and  for  whom 
she  did  more  than  for  any  of  her  other  children — he  becoming 
in  later  years  her  constant  ally  against  Cardinal  Richelieu.  For 
her  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  a  girl  of  gentle  and  affectionate 
nature,  the  Queen  arranged  a  magnificent  alliance — one  with 
Philip  IV  of  Spain — but  the  younger  girls  (Christine,  who 
became  Duchess  of  Savoy,  and  Henriette  Marie,  subsequently 
the  consort  of  Charles  I  of  England)  were  greatly  neglected  by 
her.  They  were  still  very  young,  however,  in  1617,  when  Marie 
de'  Medici  fell  from  power. 

Her  predisposition  for  her  son  Gaston,  Duke  d'Orleans, 
was  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  spite  of  his 
quarrelsome  disposition,  he  was  always  more  amenable  to  the 
maternal  influence  than  was  his  elder  brother,  Louis  XIII,  who 
grew  up  obstinate  and  refractory.  As  a  youth,  the  King  had  a 
very  engaging  personality;  he  was  well-proportioned  in  figure 
and  graceful  in  bearing,  he  was  fond  of  physical  exercise,  much 
interested  in  military  matters,  and  had  an  aptitude  both  for 
mathematics  and  for  foreign  languages.  But,  as  we  know,  after 
he  had  shaken  off  his  mother's  control  and  misrule,  and  lost  his 
favourite,  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  who,  if  of  little  political  capacity, 
at  least  possessed  some  energy  and  was  devoted  to  him,  Louis 
became  quite  overshadowed  by  his  great  minister.  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu. 

The  reign  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  periods,  with 
neither  of  which  the  King's  name  is  historically  associated ;  the 
first  being  that  of  his  mother,  and  the  second  that  of  the 
*  He  was  never  baptised,  and  no, Christian  name  was  given  him. 
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Cardinal.  The  former  time  was  one  of  "  small  men  and  petty 
intrigues,"  of  a  variety  of  revolts  among  the  nobles,  and  of 
extraordinary  financial  dilapidation  :  the  peculations  of  the 
Regent  and  her  favourites,  the  Concinis,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  many  millions  of  money.  Contemporaries  accused 
the  Queen  of  a  culpable  partiality  for  the  handsome  Concini, 
Marshal  d'Ancre ;  and,  indeed,  much  the  same  was  said  of  her 
in  regard  to  Richelieu,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  latter's  rise 
to  power ;  but  it  is  virtually  certain  that  Marie  de'  Medici 
never  engaged  in  any  amorous  intrigue  whatever.  Concini 
owed  his  position  to  his  wife,  Eleanor  Galigai,  who  had  been 
the  Queen's  constant  companion  since  childhood,  and  who,  as 
Andre  de  Lizza,  Abbe  de  Livry,  mentioned  in  evidence  at  her 
trial,  had  "  a  character  which  exercised  great  influence  upon  less 
robust  minds " — a  saying  often,  but  wrongly,  attributed  to 
Eleanor  herself.  What  Lizza  left  unsaid,  however,  was  that  he 
and  Etienne  D0I6,  the  Queen's  Advocate-General,  and  Rafaello 
Corbinelli,  Eleanor's  secretary,  had  largely  aided  and  abetted 
the  favourite  in  her  domination  over  the  Regent.  In  regard  to 
Concini,  with  whom  Marie  de'  Medici's  relations  were  frequently 
strained,  despite  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  he,  says  M. 
Louis  BatifFol,  was  largely  indebted  for  his  power  to  the  two 
sides  of  a  personality  by  which  he  deceived  everybody.  Blinded 
by  his  wife's  real  influence,  the  ministers  believed  that  he  held 
absolute  sway  over  the  Queen's  mind,  and  she  that  he  alone 
controlled  the  ministers  and  the  princes — both  of  which  ideas, 
owing  to  misunderstanding,  were  finally  justified  as  truth.* 

The  downfall  and  death  of  that  pair  of  Italian  intriguers 
came  about  in  1617,  after  they  had  preyed  upon  France  for  ten 
years.  Marie  de'  Medici  was  exiled  to  Blois,  and  for  a  time 
the  young  Duke  de  Luynes  assisted  the  King  in  governing  the 

♦  Marie  de  M€dicis  and  the  French  Court  in  the  11th  Century,  by  Louis 
Batifiol.  London,  Chatto  and  Windus,  1908.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
ministers  of  the  time  were  chiefly  selected  by  Conoini's  wife. 
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country.  Then  came  an  interview  between  Louis  and  his  mother 
at  Tours  and  a  sort  of  reconciliation,  but  further  hostilities 
afterwards  arose  between  them.  A  fresh  accommodation 
ultimately  ensued,  the  Queen-mother  returning  to  Court  after 
the  death  of  M.  de  Luynes  in  1621.  Her  influence  then  greatly 
contributed  to  ensure  the  ascendency  of  Richelieu,  who  became 
chief  minister  in  1624.  But  Marie  subsequently  endeavoured  to 
overthrow  him,  was  defeated  in  her  attempt,  and  had  to  flee  the 
country.  For  eleven  years  she  dragged  out  in  exile  a  life  of 
great  bitterness,  which  ended  at  Cologne  in  1642.  Before  long 
both  Richelieu  and  her  son  followed  her  to  the  grave. 

Louis  XIII  was  not  without  ability.  His  correspondence 
with  Richelieu  shows  that  he  fully  realised  the  necessity  of 
following  his  father's  policy  in  suppressing  all  rebellious 
tendencies  in  France,  reducing  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  enlarging  the  country  to  its  natural  limits.  If 
he  did  so  little  personally,  and  allowed  his  minister  to  do  so 
much,  it  was  because  his  life  became  one  of  constant  physical 
suffering.  Many  of  the  older  estimates  of  the  King's  character 
are  erroneous.  Modern  research  has  shown  in  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  other  French  rulers,  that  his  reign  was  largely  influenced 
by  his  bad  health.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  he  enjoyed 
twelve  consecutive  months  of  physical  fitness  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life. 

Well  developed  and  vigorous  as  he  was  in  childhood,  nobody 
anticipated  that  in  manhood  he  would  become  a  valetudinarian. 
It  all  sprang  from  his  own  folly  with  respect  to  matters  of  diet, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  little  understood  at  that 
period.  The  upper  classes  partook  of  an  abundance  of  heating 
meats,  and  seldom  ate  vegetables,  of  which,  indeed,  there  was 
but  little  choice ;  and  it  was  largely  on  account  of  the  cuisine 
of  olden  times  that  such  frequent  blood-letting  became  impera- 
tive. Already  in  his  youth  Louis  XIII  was  addicted  to  highly 
spiced  and  seasoned  dishes,  ragouts  of  venison  and  other  game, 
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salt  meat  and  sweet  pastry.  He  was  not  averse  to  fried  fish, 
but  he  liked  nothing  boiled.  He  never  touched  bread,  unless  it 
were,  now  and  again,  a  slice  of  toast.  And  he  taxed  his 
digestive  organs  in  such  a  way  that  by  the  time  he  was  five- 
and-twenty  he  had  become  dyspeptic.  He  had  no  appetite,  but 
was  often  consumed  by  a  burning  thirst.  Before  long  came 
intestinal  inflammation,  and  some  bad  attacks  of  dysentery. 

The  King  had  also  inherited  from  his  father,  Henri  de 
Navarre,  a  tendency  to  gout,  which  was  aggravated  by  his  mode 
of  life,  as  well  as  a  nervous  nature,  which  ended  in  neurasthenia. 
Often  troubled  by  bile,  and  often  in  a  feverish  condition,  he 
repeatedly  neglected  the  advice  of  his  doctors,  at  times  stub- 
bornly refusing  to  take  certain  medicines  or  to  adopt  a  suitable 
regimen* ;  and  thus,  from  year  to  year,  the  general  state  of  his 
health  became  worse  and  worse.  His  so-called  "  last "  illness 
was  simply  the  supreme  attack  of  ailments  which  had  long 
been  chronic. 

His  medical  men  had  for  some  time  apprehended  an  abscess 
in  the  lungs,  but  the  elaborate  researches  and  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Paul  Guillon,  as  set  forth  in  his  valuable  monograph  on  the 
King's  death,  show  that  the  gastritis  of  earlier  years  was  first 
followed  by  intestinal  tuberculosis,  to  which  a  certain  degree  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  became  added.  The  latter  was  checked 
by  some  of  the  King's  habits,  for  he  was  fond  of  outdoor  life, 
detested  a  stuffy  atmosphere,  insisted  on  open  windows,  would 
not  allow  his  bed-curtains  to  be  drawn,  and  even  braved  the 
coldest  weather,  clad  in  almost  flimsy  attire.  If  his  case  had 
only  been  one  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  he  might  have  lived 
several  years  longer  than  he  did,  but  the  tuberculosis  of  the 
intestines  which  set  in,  aided  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
liver,  condemned  him  to  an  early  death.     The  immediate  cause 

♦  At  the  same  time,  some  of  his  doctors  treated  him  in  a  manner  which  only 
served  to  increase  his  ailments.  In  one  year  he  was  bled  47  times,  and  215 
clysters  and  212  doses  of  medicine  were  administered  to  him. 
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of  his  demise,  which  many  people  wrongly  attributed  to  poison, 
was  peritonitis,  set  up  by  intestinal  perforation. 

In  courage  Louis  was  no  unworthy  son  of  the  great  Henri. 
As  Dr.  Guillon  shows,  he  bravely  participated  in  several 
military  enterprises — the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  the  Italian  and 
Perpignan  expeditions,  and  others — in  spite  of  acute  physical 
suffering  ;  while  the  manner  in  which  he,  so  to  say,  "  saw  him- 
self die  ■"  and  prepared  for  the  inevitable,  carefully  setting  his 
house  in  order,  making  all  possible  arrangements  for  his  wife''s 
regency,  and  so  forth,  denotes  some  of  the  highest  qualities 
which  any  man  can  possess.  The  stubbornness  of  disposition, 
derived  in  part  from  his  mother,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  a  per- 
verted form  of  his  father's  spirit  of  perseverance,  might  well 
have  prevented  him  from  ever  becoming  a  really  great  King, 
even  if  good  health  had  been  granted  to  him;  but,  in  the 
latter  event,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  figured  more 
prominently  in  history,  and  that  Richelieu's  role  would  have 
been  less  conspicuous. 

While  Louis  XIII's  father  is  accounted  one  of  the  most 
amorous  of  the  Kings  of  France,  he  himself  is  held  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  chaste,  and  in  proof  thereof  it  was 
related  in  a  sermon,  which  a  clerical  panegyrist  delivered  after 
his  death,  that  one  day,  while  he  was  playing  at  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  with  the  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  Marie 
d'Hautefort,*  the  shuttlecock  fell  into  her  corsage,  she  being 
attired  in  the  usual  decolletee  fashion  of  the  time.  With  a 
provoking  smile,  she  told  the  King  to  come  and  take  the  toy ; 
but  "  the  chaste  Prince,  to  avoid  the  trap  set  him  by  the  Evil 
One,"  went,  we  are  told,  to  the  chimney-place  for  the  fire-tongs, 

*  She  belonged  to  the  household  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  King  certainly 
had  a  strong  platonic  regard  for  her;  but  she  made  herself  obnoxious  to 
Bichelieu,  and  was  then  exiled  from  the  Court,  to  which  she  did  not  return 
until  after  the  death  of  both  the  Cardinal  and  the  King.  Born  in  1616,  she 
married  the  Duke  de  Schomberg-Hallwin  in  1646,  and  survived  until  1691. 
See  her  Life  by  Victor  Cousin. 
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and  it  was  with  that  implement  that  he  removed  the  shuttle- 
cock from  its  resting-place.  That,  perhaps,  is  not  the  most 
amusing  part  of  the  anecdote,  for  it  is  also  related  that  when 
the  reverend  preacher  paused  after  delivering  himself  to  the 
above  effect,  a  nobleman  in  the  congregation  rose  up  and 
cried :  "  He  would  have  done  much  better  if  he  had  not  put 
a  tax  on  me ! "  whereat,  in  spite  of  the  sanctity  of  the  spot, 
the  entire  assembly  burst  into  laughter.  Of  course,  the  lords 
of  those  days  were  no  more  pleased  at  being  taxed  than  are 
those  of  the  present  time. 

But  leaving  aside  the  absurdities  of  panegyrists,  it  is  certain 
that  Louis  XIII  was  of  a  retiring  disposition  with  women. 
This  was  partially  due  to  his  health,  but  his  character  was, 
perhaps,  in  some  respects  akin  to  that  of  his  contemporary, 
our  James  I.  The  chief  favourites  of  James  were  Robert  Carr, 
Earl  of  Somerset,  and  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham ; 
while  those  of  Louis  were  Charles  d' Albert,  Duke  de  Luynes, 
and  Henri  Ruze-Coiffier,  Marquis  de  Cinq-Mars.  In  1615  the 
King  married  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  III  of  Spain, 
but  she  was  then  only  fourteen  years  old,  and,  as  it  happened, 
she  did  not  give  birth  to  her  elder  son,  Louis  XIV,  until  1638, 
or  twenty- three  years  after  her  marriage,  and  to  her  second  son, 
Philippe,  Duke  d'Orleans,  until  1640,  that  is,  only  three  years 
before  her  husband  passed  away  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

At  one  moment  of  the  King's  career  it  did  seem  as  if  he 
were  really  falling  in  love  with  Mile.  Louise  de  La  Fayette, 
a  brunette  with  a  beautiful  face  and  figure,  born  in  1616,  and 
the  daughter  of  Jean  Motier,  Count  de  La  Fayette,  by  his  wife 
Marguerite  de  Bourbon-Busset ;  but  matters  had  not  gone  far 
when  this  young  lady  embraced  a  religious  life,  retiring  to  a 
convent  which  she  established  at  Chaillot,  and  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  when  telling  the  story  of  Louise  de 
La  Valliere.  Mile,  de  La  Fayette  became  known  there  as 
Mother  Angelique,  and  died  there  in  1665.      Meantime,  her 
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brother,  Franyois,  Count  de  La  Fayette,  had  espoused  Marie 
Madeleine,  daughter  of  a  general  officer  named  Aymar  de  la 
Vergne.  It  was  this  last  lady  who  became  the  Madame  de  La 
Fayette  famous  for  her  romances,  such  as  La  Princesse  de 
Cleves  and  Za'ide,  her  Memoirs,  and  her  History  of  Henrietta 
of  England. 

The  anecdotiers  having  found  it  difficult  to  ascribe  any 
mistresses  to  Louis  XIII,  have  endeavoured  to  compensate  for 
that  deficiency  by  attributing  several  lovers  to  his  wife,  Anne 
of  Austria,  among  these  being  Henri  II  de  Montmorency, 
Rene,  Marquis  de  Jarzay,  Rene  d'Equilly-Vasse,  and  Roger, 
Duke  de  Bellegarde.  Montmorency  declared  himself  the  young 
Queen's  knight,  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Castelnaudary,  after  his  rebellion  with  Gaston  d'Orleans,  a 
portrait  of  Queen  Anne  was  found  upon  him — a  circumstance 
which,  according  to  Vittorio  Siri,  so  enraged  Louis  XIII  that 
he  rejected  every  petition  for  clemency  and  suffered  the  Duke 
to  be  decapitated.  Montmorency  was  then  only  thirty-seven 
years  old,  an  age  when  a  man  may  well  be  amorous.  Further, 
both  Jarzay  and  Equilly-Vasse  were  young  and  gallant  gentle- 
men at  the  period  when  they  are  said  to  have  attracted  the 
Queen's  attention.  But  the  story  about  the  Duke  de  Bellegarde 
— once  Henri  of  Navarre's  rival  for  the  affections  of  La  belle 
Gabrielle — is  amazing  ;  for  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XIII  and  Anne  of  Austria  the  Duke  was  already  fifty- 
two  years  of  age,  while  at  the  period  assigned  to  his  alleged 
intrigue  with  the  Queen  he  was  three-and-sixty. 

Nevertheless,  he  certainly  seems  to  have  employed  the 
septuagenarian  Malherbe  to  write  verses  expressive  of  his 
passion  for  her  Majesty  ;  indeed,  another  poet,  Vincent  Voiture, 
who  became  the  high  priest  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  openly 
satirised  both  Malherbe  and  Bellegarde  for  their  senile  amative- 
ness.  In  1626  Voiture  is  found  writing  a  couplet  in  which  he 
declares  that  Roger's  star  no  longer  shines  at  the  Louvre,  as  it 
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has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  a  handsome  young  shepherd  who 
has  just  arrived  from  Dover;  this  being  the  first  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  had  come  to  France  to  fetch  the  Princess 
Henrietta  Maria,  she  then  being  contracted  to  our  Charles  I. 

Whilst  Bellegarde  at  that  date  was  a  sexagenarian,  Anne 
of  Austria  was  only  five- and- twenty,  the  dashing  Buckingham 
being  forty-four  years  old.  The  last  is  not,  perhaps,  a  particu- 
larly romantic  age,  but  it  is  at  least  the  prime  of  life,  and 
thus  one  can  well  understand  that,  on  being  compared  with 
such  a  rival,  M.  de  Bellegarde  may  have  received  his  conge.^ 
It  will  be  generally  remembered  that  several  memoir-writers, 
anecdotiers,  and  romanciers  have  dealt  with  Buckingham's 
infatuation  for  the  French  Queen.  Dumas  has  immortalised 
the  affair  in  the  pages  of  The  Three  Mmketeers,  and  not 
only  was  Buckingham's  passion  real  enough,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Queen  gave  him  encouragement. 
In  that  respect  she  was  not  without  excuses.  She  was  certainly 
married,  but  to  a  man  who,  by  reason  either  of  health  or  of 
disposition,  was  little  more  than  a  nominal  husband.  Yet 
the  Queen  was  young,  and  possessed  of  considerable  attractions. 
It  is  true  that  her  eyes  were  green,  and  that  her  nose  was 
somewhat  large ;  but  she  had  beautiful  arms  and  hands,  an 
abundance  of  hair  (which,  after  being  very  fair  in  her  youth, 
darkened  somewhat  with  the  arrival  of  womanhood),  and  a 
shapely  if  not  perfect  figure,  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed 
in  later  years  by  her  Majesty's  gluttonous  propensities.  Her 
skin  was  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and  so  extremely  delicate  that 
it  was  difficult  to  procure  sheets  of  a  sufficiently  fine  texture 
for  her  use,  on  which  account  Cardinal  Mazarin  once  jocularly 
remarked  that  her  punishment  in  Satan's  kingdom  would  be  a 
sentence  to  make  her  bed  on  common  Holland  linen. 

Such  as  she  was,  Anne  of  Austria  fascinated  the  dashing 

*  He  passed  away  in  1646  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.    For  his  earlier  career 
see  The  Favourites  of  Henry  of  Navarre.    London,  Chatto  and  Windus,  1910. 
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Buckingham  to  such  a  point  that  he  pressed  his  suit  with  the 
utmost  ardour,  whereupon  Richelieu,  taking  alarm,  exerted 
himself  to  hasten  the  Duke's  departure  for  England  with  the 
Princess  Henrietta  Maria.  The  Cardinal  could  not,  however, 
prevent  the  Queen  from  accompanying  her  sister-in-law  and 
Buckingham  as  far  as  the  French  coast ;  and  if  one  might 
believe  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  there  was  an  occasion  at  Amiens 
when  matters  became  critical.  In  the  end,  however,  the  lovers 
parted  in  despair. 

Anne  was  forty-two  years  old  when,  at  her  husband's  death, 
she  assumed  the  Regency  of  France.  It  seems  certain  that 
Mazarin,  who  was  her  junior  by  a  year,  then  became  her  lover 
and  secretly  married  her.  That  may  be  denied  by  Mmes.  de 
Nemours  and  Motteville  and  by  Talon,  but  there  is  evidence  of 
it  in  Mazarin's  correspondence  and  the  memoirs  and  letters  of 
Lomenie  de  Brienne,  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  Henrietta  of 
England,  Duchess  d'Orleans — the  last-named  even  asserting 
that  as  Mazarin,  although  a  Cardinal,  had  never  been  ordained 
a  priest,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of 
matrimony. 

Let  us  now  go  back  a  little.  Although  no  feminine  royal 
favourite  arose  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  the  Court  and 
the  city  of  Paris  remained,  as  in  the  time  of  Henri  IV,  the  scene 
of  no  little  galanterie.  Conspicuous  among  the  great  ladies  of 
the  time  in  whom  beauty  and  frailty  were  allied,  was  Charlotte, 
Princess  de  Conde — she  who  had  been  Henri  de  Navarre's  last 
passion  and  who  became  the  mother  of  the  youthful  victor  of 
Rocroi  *.  Later  Marie,  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  stepped  upon 
the  scene.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hercule  de  Rohan, 
Duke  de  Montbazon  and  Grand  Huntsman  of  France,  by  his 
first  wife,  Madeleine  de  Lenoncourt.  Born  in  December,  1600, 
she  first  married  Louis  XIII's  favourite,  the  Duke  de  Luynes 
(1617),  and  after  his  death  became  (1622)  the  wife  of  Claude 
*  See  The  Favourites  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 
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de  Lorraine,  Duke  de  Chevreuse  and  Prince  de  Joinville,  who 
was  Grand  Falconer  and  Grand  Chamberlain  of  France  as  well 
as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  the  latter  honour  being  granted  him 
when  he  repaired  to  England  as  special  ambassador  for  the 
marriage  of  Charles  I.*  Winning  the  favour  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  Mme.  de  Chevreuse  secured  the  post  of  superintendent 
of  her  Majesty's  household,  in  which  position  she  aided  and 
abetted  the  Buckingham  affair,  and  largely  brought  about  many 
of  her  royal  mistress's  misfortunes. 

The  Duchess  was  a  remarkably  fascinating  woman,  possessed 
of  much  grace  and  beauty,  with  yet  greater  wit,  a  still  greater 
disposition  towards  love,  and  an  even  greater  dose  of  ambition. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  her  lovers  were  Lord  Holland, 
Henri  de  Talleyrand,  Count  de  Chalais,  and  the  Abbe  de 
Chateauneuf.  She  loved  indiscriminately,  because  love,  she 
said,  was  a  necessity  of  her  existence.  Nevertheless,  though  she 
might  have  become,  had  she  chosen,  the  mistress  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  she  discarded  the  notion,  as  she  was  aware  that  the 
minister  was  not  a  man  to  allow  himself  to  be  governed  by  a 
woman,  and  what  she  sought,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  amorous 
intrigues,  was  a  path  to  influence  and  power.  She  had,  indeed, 
a  man's  mind  and  soul  in  a  woman's  frame,  and  in  order  to 
attain  her  ends  she  became,  not  the  Cardinal's  mistress,  but  his 
enemy.  She  joined  her  lover  Chalais  in  the  conspiracy  which 
resulted  in  his  death  on  the  scaffold,  and  which  also  placed 
Anne  of  Austria — who  had  been  inveigled  into  it — in  an 
extremely  dangerous  position.  Mme.  de  Chevreuse  sought 
safety  in  flight,  but  only  escaped  by  swimming  the  river  Somme, 
and  afterwards  crossing  over  to  England.  Louis  XIII,  on  his 
death-bed,  denounced  her  as  a  dangerous  woman ;  nevertheless 
she  returned  to  France  when  he  was  gone,  and  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  in  which,  however,  she 

*  Joinville's  earlier  career  is  recounted  in  The  Favourites  of  Henry  of 
Navarre. 
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ultimately  sided  with  Mazarin,  with  whom  she  became 
reconciled.* 

In  galanterie,  though  not  in  ambition,  Mme.  de  Chevreuse 
was  outvied  by  her  beautiful  stepmother,  who  was  twelve  years 
her  junior,  for  in  1628  her  father,  the  Duke  de  Montbazon, 
took  as  his  second  wife  a  young  lady  of  sixteen  who  had  sprung 
from  the  Penthievre  branch  of  the  old  House  of  Brittany. 
Marie  de  Bretagne  was  the  daughter  of  Claude,  Baron 
d'Avaugour  and  Count  de  Vertus,  by  his  wife  Mile,  de  Fouquet 
La  Varenne,  whose  father,  as  we  related  in  a  previous  work,  was 
one  of  the  intimates  of  Henri  de  Navarre.  Young  Mme.  de 
Montbazon  showed  herself  as  amorous  as  she  was  beautiful. 
Among  her  lovers  were  Henri  II  of  Lorraine,  Duke  de  Guise,  f 
the  Prince  who  helped  on  the  revolt  of  the  Neapolitans  under 
Masaniello ;  secondly  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  |  son  of  Cesar 
de  Vendome,  and  grandson  of  Henri  de  Navarre  and  La  belle 
Gabrielle,  as  well  as  "  King  of  the  Markets  "^  in  the  days  of 
the  Fronde  ;  and  thirdly  Henri,  second  Duke  de  Longueville  of 
that  name.  § 

This  M.  de  Longueville  was  twice  married,  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  sister  of  the  Count  de  Soissons,  and  secondly,  in 
1642,  to  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  sister  of  the  great  Conde. 
It  was  during  his  widowhood,  just  prior  to  that  second  marriage, 
that  he  contracted  a  liaison  with  Mme.  de  Montbazon,  who 
became  furious  when  he  forsook  her  to  take  a  wife  who  was  not 
only  seven  years  her  junior,  but  also  more  fascinating  than  her- 
self. In  her  wrath,  she  endeavoured  to  revenge  herself  by  very 
unworthy  means.  It  so  happened  that  a  packet  of  love-letters 
was  found  outside  the  mansion  where  she  resided  on  the  Place 
Royale,  and  those  hillets-dcmx  coming  into  her  possession,  she 


*  She  died  at  Gaigny,  near  Chelles,  in  August,  1679. 
t  Born  1614  ;  died  1664. 
X  Born  1616 ;  died  1669. 
§  Born  1595 ;  died  1663. 
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audaciously  asserted  that  they  had  been  written  by  the  Duke 
de  Longueville^'s  young  bride  to  Maurice  de  Coligny.  The 
accusation  created  quite  a  stir,  but  Mme.  de  Montbazon  did  not 
come  well  out  of  the  affair,  as  it  was  ultimately  discovered  that 
the  letters  had  really  been  written  by  a  certain  Mme.  de 
Fourquerolles  to  a  careless  nobleman  called  the  Marquis  de 
Maulevrier.  Thus  the  young  Duchess  de  Longueville  was 
cleared  of  the  imputations  levelled  against  her  by  her  rival.* 

It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  clear  her  of  other  charges, 
for  several  years  of  her  life  were  given  to  amorous  and  political 
intrigues.  Born  in  a  prison,  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  when  her 
mother,  Charlotte  de  Montmorency,  shared  the  captivity  of  her 
husband  Henri  II,  Prince  de  Conde,  t  she  at  first  evinced  a 
retiring  disposition,  in  fact  an  inclination  for  religious  life  ;  but 
she  had  inherited  much  of  that  beauty  of  her  mother's  which 
had  fascinated  Henri  de  Navarre — a  wonderful  pink  and  white 
complexion,  eyes  of  turquoise  blue,  and  light  golden  hair — and 
when  she  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  show  herself  in  society, 
admirers  at  once  surrounded  her. 

Her  manners  were  indolent  and  languishing,  but  her  mind 
was  all  vivacity.  She  displayed  grace  as  well  as  literary  talent, 
and  none  of  her  contemporaries  could  equal  her  in  coquetry.  The 
man  she  most  loved  was  probably  Franpois,  Prince  de  Marsillac, 
afterwards  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld.    She  mixed  herself  up  in 

♦  Mme.  de  Montbazon  died  of  smallpox  in  April,  1657;  some  accounts 
saying  that  her  demise  took  place  in  Paris,  while  according  to  others  it 
occurred  at  the  chateau  of  Couzi^res,  not  far  from  Tours.  There  is  a  story, 
contested  by  some  authorities,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  her  sudden  demise  and 
the  pitiable  condition  to  which  her  beauty  was  reduced  that  prompted  the 
famous  Abb6  Armand  Le  Bouthilier  de  Ranc6,  then  a  great  favourite  at  Court, 
to  retire  from  the  world  and  reform  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  where  he 
instituted  the  severe  discipline  for  which  the  place  became  so  celebrated. 

t  He  had  been  previously  confined  for  a  year  at  the  Bastille,  and  he  spent 
two  years  at  Vincennes.  During  his  detention  his  wife  gave  birth  to  four 
children  (including  twins),  only  one  of  whom,  the  future  Duchess  de  Longue- 
ville, survived.  The  latter's  brother,  the  Great  Cond6,  was  born  two  years 
later  (1621)  in  Paris,  and  her  younger  brother  Armand,  Prince  de  Conti,  in 
1629,  also  in  Paris. 
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the  first  Fronde,  and  largely  instigated  the  second  one,  literally 
playing  with  her  brothers  Conde  and  Conti,  her  husband 
Longueville,  and  such  men  as  Turenne,  Retz,  Beaufort,  and 
Marsillac.  Eminent  pens  have  fully  recounted  her  remarkable 
career,  and  there  is  no  need  for  anybody  to  relate  it  afresh,  least 
of  all  ourselves  in  these  particular  pages,  which  merely  form  a 
sketch  designed  to  link  the  period  of  Henri  de  Navarre,  with 
which  we  dealt  in  a  former  work,  with  that  of  the  ''  Great 
Monarch,"  which  will  be  the  theme  of  our  present  volume. 
Suffice  it  then  to  say  here  that,  after  being  surrounded  by 
adorers  for  several  years,  Mme.  de  Longueville  reverted  to  the 
religious  practices  of  her  youth,  and,  alarmed  for  her  salvation, 
strove  to  expiate  the  errors  of  her  many  days  of  love  and 
brilliancy  by  means  of  the  most  rigid  acts  of  penance.  In  the 
daytime,  it  is  said,  she  never  sat  down,  while  at  night  she 
merely  cast  herself  upon  the  cold  flags  of  her  chamber ;  and  she 
abstained  from  food  to  such  an  extent  that  one  might  almost 
say  she  perished  of  starvation.  Her  death  took  place  on  April 
15,  1679,  when  she  was  in  her  sixtieth  year. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  minority  of 
the  fourteenth  Louis,  the  centre  of  aristocratic  Parisian  life  and 
galanterie  was  the  Place  Royale,  subsequently  Place  des  Vosges. 
Occupying  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Palais  des  Tour- 
nelles — where  the  infant  son  of  the  victor  of  Agincourt  reigned 
as  King  of  England  and  France,  and  where  Henri  II  expired 
after  being  mortally  wounded  by  Montgomery's  lance,  on  which 
account  his  widow,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  ordered  the  palace  to 
be  demolished — the  buildings  surrounding  the  Place  Royale 
were  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  and  finished  under  his 
successor.  The  highest  noblesse  of  France  raised  or  acquired 
mansions  either  in  the  square  itself  or  in  the  adjacent  streets, 
mansions  known  by  such  names  as  hotel  de  Sully,  hotel  de 
Effiat,  hotel  de  Rohan,  hotel  d'Albret,  hotel  de  Mayenne,  hotel 
de  Livry,  hotel  de  Tresmes,  hotel  de  Vitry,  hotel  de  Chantal, 
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hotel  de  Nicolai,  hotel  de  Guemenee,  hotel  de  Villedieu,  hotel  de 
Beauvais,  hotel  de  Richelieu,  where  the  great  minister  lived  for 
a  short  time  before  he  erected  the  Palais  Cardinal,  and  hotel  de 
Venise,  the  last  being  the  residence  of  the  Venetian  envoys. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  Richelieu  set  up  a  somewhat 
grotesque  statue  of  his  august  master,  with  an  inscription 
recounting  that  it  had  been  raised  to  the  glorious  memory  of 
the  invincible  Louis  the  Just,  by  "  his  principal  minister  in  all 
his  illustrious  designs " ;  and,  in  order  that  posterity  might 
make  no  mistake  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  King  and  his 
Counsellor,  there  followed  a  sonnet  proclaiming  that  the  great 
Armand  de  Richelieu  had  been  the  "  soul ''  of  his  Majesty's 
exploits.  At  the  same  time,  the  statue  signified  to  all  the 
noblesse  of  the  surrounding  mansions  the  omnipotence  of  that 
royal  authority  which  Richelieu  so  sedulously  exalted;  the 
staff  of  command  which  the  effigy  brandished  being  like  a 
reminder  that  the  axe  and  the  block  were  in  readiness  to  punish 
all  rebellion,  even  as  in  the  cases  of  Montmorency,  Chalais, 
Cinq -Mars,  and  many  others. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  that  menacing  symbol,  the  life  of 
the  Place  Royale  was  the  gayest  in  the  world.  Thither  flocked 
the  "gilded  youths'"  of  Paris.  The  arcades  surrounding  the 
square  provided  them  with  a  welcome  shelter  in  rainy  weather, 
while  on  sunny  days  fashion's  newest  f raises  and  vertugadins  were 
displayed  on  the  lawn  around  the  statue.  Folk  of  quality  met 
there  on  returning  from  the  petits  levers  at  the  Louvre.  Hither 
and  thither,  ogling  ladies  of  the  Court,  stalked  those  men-about- 
town  who  were  known  as  raffines  (Thonneur,  rodomonts,  and 
matamores,  each  striving  to  outvie  the  other  by  the  abundance 
of  his  plumes,  the  arrogant  twirl  of  his  moustaches,  the  jingle 
of  his  spurs  and  the  length  of  his  rapier.  A  glance  which  one 
of  those  gentlemen  did  not  fancy,  a  salute  which  one  of  them 
deemed  to  be  curt  or  too  familiar,  a  slight  involuntary  touch 
in  passing,  those  were   offences  which  could   only  be  effaced 
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by  blood.  A  mere  nothing  led  to  quarrel,  challenge,  and 
extermination. 

In  1627  the  Place  Roy  ale  became  the  scene  of  a  very 
memorable  duel.  At  that  time  one  of  the  most  dashing  blades 
of  France  was  Francois  de  Montmorency,  Lord  of  Boutteville, 
who  delighted  in  danger,  and  who,  when  no  military  enterprise 
was  on  hand,  solaced  himself  with  duelling.  On  Easter  Sunday, 
1624*,  he  fought  a  certain  M.  de  Pontigibault,  and  two  days  later 
the  Count  de  Thorigny,  the  latter  of  whom  he  killed,  where- 
upon one  of  his  friends  named  La  Frette  reproached  him  for 
not  selecting  him  to  be  his  second  on  that  occasion.  Now, 
Boutteville  did  not  like  reproaches,  and  by  way  of  punishing 
La  Frette  for  making  any,  he  challenged  him  also.  The 
encounter  resulted  in  the  wounding  of  La  Frette,  and  as  this 
succession  of  duels,  fought  in  defiance  of  all  the  edicts  against 
them,  created  a  considerable  stir  at  Court,  Boutteville  deemed 
it  advisable  to  depart  for  Brussels  until  the  storm  blew  over. 
It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  his  kinsmen  solicited  his  pardon  ; 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  him  in  his  absence,  and — 
for  killing  M.  de  Thorigny — he  was  eventually  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  like  a  varlet.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  Marquis 
de  Beuvron,  one  of  Thorigny 's  relatives,  sent  a  challenge  to 
Boutteville,  who,  in  spite  of  the  sentence  hanging  over  him, 
impulsively  returned  to  Paris  to  place  himself  at  the  Marquis's 
disposal. 

They  met  on  the  Place  Roy  ale,  at  noon  on  May  12,  1627, 
in  the  presence  of  a  thousand  aristocratic  spectators.  Boutte- 
ville had  chosen  Count  des  Chapelles  as  his  second,  Beuvron  on 
his  side  selecting  Count  de  Bussy,  the  heir  of  Bussy  d'Amboise, 
the  great  swordsman  of  the  days  of  Queen  Margot.*  At  that 
time,  seconds  did  not  merely  regulate  a  duel,  they  also  participated 
in  it ;  and  thus  it  happened  on  the  occasion  we  write  of.  Boutte- 
ville and  Beuvron  fell-to  with  their  rapiers,  but  soon  disarmed 

*  See  The  Favourites  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  by  "  Le  Petit  Homme  Rouge." 
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each  other,  and  were  then  about  to  come  to  close  quarters, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  period,  with  their  daggers,  when 
the  former  offered  the  latter  his  life.  Beuvron  responded  by  a 
similar  offer,  and  they  embraced  and  became  reconciled.  But, 
in  the  mean  while,  Chapelles  and  Bussy  had  been  fighting,  and 
the  latter,  pierced  by  a  thrust,  suddenly  fell  dead  upon  the 
lawn. 

At  that  moment  the  Captain  of  the  Watch  was  approaching 
with  several  of  his  men,  and  escape  seemed  difficult.  With  the 
help,  however,  of  some  of  their  friends,  Boutteville  and  Chapelles 
managed  to  reach  one  of  the  houses  of  the  square,  a  house 
belonging  to  a  certain  Baron  de  Chantal,  who  lived  there  with 
his  young  wife  and  his  daughter,  a  fair-haired,  rosy-cheeked 
infant,  who  was  then  only  fifteen  months  of  age,  but  who  in 
later  years  became  famous  as  Mme.  de  Sevigne.  Chantal 
provided  Boutteville  and  Chapelles  with  horses,  and  they 
galloped  out  of  Paris,  taking  the  road  to  Champagne,  whence 
they  hoped  to  reach  Lorraine,  which  was  then  independent 
territory.  But  at  Vitry-le-Brule  they  were  arrested  by  the 
marshalsea,  and  on  being  brought  back  to  Paris  every  effort 
to  save  them  proved  fruitless.  Mme.  de  Boutteville,  who  was 
enceinte,  the  Princess  de  Conde,  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  and 
other  relations  vainly  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XIII  en- 
treating him  to  be  clement  to  the  culprits.  "  I  feel  their  loss 
as  much  as  you  do,"  he  responded,  "  but  my  conscience  forbids 
me  to  pardon  them."  Behind  the  pale-faced,  ailing  monarch 
stood  the  Law  personified  by  the  calm  and  inflexible  figure 
of  Richelieu ;  and  thus  the  only  concession  that  could  be 
obtained  was  that  Boutteville  should  be  spared  the  ignominy 
of  suffering  death  by  the  hangman's  rope.  On  June  22  both 
he  and  Chapelles  were  decapitated  on  the  Place  de  Greve.  As 
for  Chantal,  who  had  helped  them  in  their  attempt  to  escape, 
he  also  had  to  flee  for  his  life ;  and  he  never  saw  his  little 
daughter  again,  for  although  he  found  a   temporary  asylum 
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on  the  Isle  of  Re,  he  was  killed  there   in  the  autumn  by  a 
cannon-shot  from  the  English  expedition  under  Buckingham. 

But  duelling  was  not  the  only  pastime  witnessed  by  the 
old  Place  Roy  ale.  At  No.  6,  as  one  says  to-day — that  is,  the 
next  house  to  Richelieu's — the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Montbazon, 
of  whom  we  previously  spoke,  dwelt  with  her  husband  and  her 
stepson,  Louis  VII  de  Rohan,  Prince  de  Guemenee.  Three 
centuries  later  in  that  mansion,  which  in  the  Duchess's  time 
became  a  veritable  cour  d'amour,  there  lived  a  poet,  dramatist, 
and  novelist  named  Victor  Hugo,  and  it  was  there  that  he  evoked 
the  vision  of  that  beautiful  and  frail  Marion  de  Lorme,  who 
was  at  one  moment  the  queen  of  Parisian  galanterie.  She 
resided  at  No.  9  in  the  square,  her  house  becoming  in  modern 
times  the  residence  of  a  great  actress  who  was  also  a  frail 
woman — Rachel,  the  tragedienne ;  and  we  believe  that  she  and 
Marion  died  in  the  same  room. 

The  real  Marion  de  Lorme  was  a  very  different  person  from 
the  one  portrayed  in  Victor  Hugo's  drama,  and  in  the  romances 
of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Eugene  de  Mirecourt,  and  Bulwer-Lytton. 
She  was  born  in  1611  at  the  chateau  of  Baye,  midway  between 
Epernay  and  Sezanne,  in  Champagne.  Her  mother  was  a 
certain  Marie  Chastelain,  who  became  the  wife  of  Jean  Delon, 
Treasurer  of  Champagne,  Lord  of  Lorme,  and  ultimately  Baron 
de  Baye.  Research  has  shown  that  Marion  did  not  come  into 
the  world  either  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  or  at  Blois,  both  of 
which  localities  were  mentioned  by  some  earlier  writers  as  her 
birthplace.  The  chateau  of  Baye  is  still  in  existence.  It  is 
a  heavy,  massive  structure  flanked  by  round  towers,  one  of 
which  is  known  as  the  Tower  of  Queen  Blanche,  it  being 
asserted  that  Blanche  of  Navarre,  wife  of  Thibault  III  of 
Champagne,  resided  there.  That  is  possible  if,  as  archaeologists 
assert,  some  parts  of  the  chateau  of  Baye  date  from  the  eleventh 
century.  There  is  certainly  at  Baye  a  very  fine  thirteenth- 
century    chapel,    with    ancient    stained-glass    windows    and    a 
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pavement  of  enamelled  tiles,  as  well  as  other  important  vestiges 
of  the  past  which  have  escaped  destruction  in  spite  of  the 
proximity  of  the  famous  Napoleonic  battlefields  of  Champau- 
bert,  Montmirail,  and  Fere-Champenoise. 

It  was  at  Baye  that  Marion  de  Lorme  spent  her  child- 
hood, but  her  father's  position  necessitated  occasional  visits  to 
Paris,  and  thither  she  went  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth  and 
beauty.  How  it  was  that,  born  to  a  good  position,  she  took 
"the  wrong  turning,"  is  not  exactly  known,  but  all  accounts 
agree  in  saying  that  her  first  lover  was  a  notorious  character 
of  those  times,  Jacques  Vallee,  Sieur  des  Barreaux,  who 
was  nine  years  her  senior,  and  who  owned  a  petite  maison, 
which  he  called  the  "Isle  of  Cyprus,"  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Victor. 

From  an  uncle  named  Geoffroi  Vallee,  who  in  1574  was 
burnt  at  the  stake  for  issuing  a  factum  entitled  Le  Fleau  de  la 
Foi/,  directed  against  the  Catholic  religion,  Des  Barreaux  had 
inherited  extreme  atheistical  views,  to  which  he  sometimes 
gave  expression  in  a  very  offensive  manner.  He  dared  not 
create  a  scandal  in  any  Catholic  church,  but  he  did  not  scruple 
to  enter  Huguenot  places  of  worship,  and  to  interrupt  the 
services  there  with  ribald  songs.  One  Good  Friday,  it  is 
related,  on  going  with  a  friend  to  an  inn  at  St.  Cloud,  he 
asked  for  some  dinner,  and  finding  that,  on  account  of  the  holi- 
ness of  the  day,  only  an  omelet  could  be  provided,  he  peremp- 
torily insisted  that  some  strips  of  bacon  should  be  mixed  with 
it.  Scarcely  was  the  omelet  served  when  a  thunder-storm  arose, 
whereupon  the  frightened  and  superstitious  innkeeper  con- 
cluded that  it  had  been  caused  by  his  customer's  wickedness  in 
demanding  bacon  on  a  Good  Friday.  He  therefore  urgently 
entreated  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  partaking  of  the 
offensive  dish,  lest  they  should  all  perish ;  and  as  the  thunder 
again  burst  forth  more  sonorously  than  ever,  Des  Barreaux 
ended  by  flinging  the  omelet  out  of  the  window,  exclaiming?  as 
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he  did  so  :    "  Well,    that   is    certainly   a  very  loud  noise   on 
account  of  a  mere  omelette- au-lard  /  ^"^ 

Anti-religious  views  and  a  dissolute  life  soon  cost  Des 
Barreaux  his  position  as  a  Counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  which  his  father  had  secured  for  him;  and  from  that 
time  he  scarcely  troubled  to  restrain  himself.  From  the  day 
when  Marion  de  Lorme  became  his  mistress  she  was  virtually 
lost,  though,  curiously  enough,  she  remained  on  fairly  good 
terms  with  her  relations,  including  her  mother,  whom  she  visited 
at  Baye  (as  is  shown  by  the  Memoirs  of  Abbe  Arnauld) ;  her 
sister,  who  married  a  M.  de  Maugerou,  Treasurer  of  the  Artillery ; 
and  her  brother,  the  Baron  de  Baye,  who  became  a  spendthrift. 
Marion  seems  to  have  assisted  this  brother  repeatedly ;  and  there 
is  a  story  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  in  prison  for  debt, 
she  applied  for  his  release  to  old  President  de  Mesmes,  who,  in 
ecstasy  at  the  sight  of  her  beauty,  exclaimed  :  "  Is  it  possible 
that  I  have  lived  all  these  years  and  never  before  seen  the  like 
of  you?"  When  she  withdrew,  the  fascinated  judge  escorted 
her  to  her  carriage  like  a  young  gallant,  and  he  set  her  brother 
at  liberty  the  same  day. 

Several  contemporary  writers  agree  in  stating  that  Marion 
de  Lorme  had  a  more  beautiful  face  than  her  contemporary 
Ninon  de  Lenclos,  but  was  her  inferior  in  grace,  education,  and 
wit.  However,  Tallemant  des  Reaux  (whose  assertions  must 
often  be  taken  with  many  grains  of  salt,  for  his  vivacious 
sketches  of  the  manners  of  the  time  abound  in  stories  selected 
because  they  are  "  good  ones,"  and  not  because  they  are  true) 
asserts  that  Marion  originally  had  a  very  beautiful  figure,  but 
that  her  face  was  marred  by  the  redness  of  her  nose,  to  cure 
which  defect  she  was  wont  to  sit  for  hours  at  a  time  with  her 
feet  in  warm  water.  Tallemant  also  declares  that  this  much- 
admired  creature  never  took  money  from  her  lovers,  who 
loaded  her,  however,  with  jewelry  and  plate.  In  any  case,  she 
certainly  amassed  large  means,  for  she  lived  in  the  Place  Roy  ale 
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in  great  style,  her  wardrobe  alone  being  valued  at  thirty 
thousand  crowns,  and  for  some  years  all  the  jeunesse  doree 
of  Paris  thronged  her  reception-rooms. 

She  had  many  lovers  after  Des  Barreaux,  including,  for 
instance,  Franpois,  Marquis  de  Rouville  (brother-in-law  of 
Bussy-Rabutin),  who  on  her  account  fought  a  duel  with  Count 
de  La  Ferte-Senterre ;  Pierre  Arnauld,  Governor  of  Dijon 
and  Commander  of  the  Carabineers ;  Gaspard  de  Coligny, 
grandson  of  the  Admiral  and  eventually  Marshal  de  Chatillon  ; 
Louis  de  Cosse-Brissac,  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  that  name ; 
Duret  de  Chevry,  son  of  a  Comptroller  of  the  Finances ; 
PhiUbert,  Count  de  Gramont,  the  hero  of  the  famous  Memoirs ; 
St.  Evremond,  Gramont's  poet  and  mentor ;  M.  de  Miossens, 
a  scion  of  the  old  house  of  Navarre ;  M.  de  Chavagnac,  whom 
she  repulsed  until  he  abjured  the  Huguenot  faith  and  became 
a  Catholic  ;  and  Michele  Particelli,  Sieur  d'Emery,  who  became 
Superintendent  of  Finances  in  Mazarin's  time.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  notabilities  must  be  mentioned  the  Marquis  de 
Cinq-Mars,  the  King's  favourite,  and  Marshal  de  la  Meilleraie ; 
while  some  anecdotiers  have  also  included  both  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin  among  Marion's  conquests. 

Of  her  liaison  with  Cinq -Mars  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever ;  but  it  should  be  said  that  it  occurred  when  he  was  only 
about  eighteen  years  old,  whereas  Marion  was  then  six-  or  seven- 
and-twenty.  That  fact  alone  divests  the  affair  of  most  of 
the  romance  with  which  some  writers  have  tried  to  adorn 
it.  Here  was  a  young  stripling,  the  son  of  the  late  Marshal 
d'Effiat,  just  setting  his  foot  on  the  world's  stage,  protected 
by  Richelieu,  already  favoured  by  Louis  XIII,  but  a  mere  child 
in  comparison  with  this  woman  of  many  lovers.  His  mother, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  the  Place  Royale,  became  alarmed  when 
she  found  him  visiting  the  notorious  creature  who  was  their 
neighbour,  and  she  strove  to  prevent  their  meetings.  But  the 
young  fellow's  infatuation  knew  no  limits ;  he  would  not  give 
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up  the  designing  woman  who  had  ensnared  him,  and  she  was 
loath  to  part  with  one  who  was  already  distinguished  by  the 
King,  and  seemed  intended  for  the  highest  destinies.  Some 
unscrupulous,  needy  priest  w^as  found,  and  the  ill-assorted 
pair,  being  secretly  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  vowed 
that  they  would  never  separate.  But  the  Marchioness  d'Effiat 
again  intervened,  and  this  time  decisively.  Complaint  was 
made  to  the  Cardinal  and  the  King,  and  in  the  result  there 
appeared  the  Royal  Ordonnance  of  November  26,  1639,  annul- 
ling and  forbidding  clandestine  marriages — an  ordonnance, 
however,  which,  in  later  days,  did  not  prevent  his  Majesty ""s 
son  and  successor,  Louis  XIV,  from  clandestinely  espousing 
Mme.  de  Maintenon. 

Marion,  alarmed  perhaps  for  her  safety,  yielded  to  the 
storm,  and  dismissed  the  youthful  Marquis,  who  found  con- 
solation in  his  appointment  as  Grand  Equerry  of  France. 
Within  three  years,  however,  he  was  conspiring  with  Gaston 
d'Orleans,  the  King's  brother,  in  favour  of  Spain,  and  after 
being  taken  to  Lyons  by  Richelieu,  was  there  condemned  to 
death  and  executed  with  his  friend  Auguste  de  Thou.  The 
punishment  was  severe,  but  not  unjust.  It  may  be  urged  that 
Cinq-Mars  was  still  very  young — only  two-and-twenty  years 
of  age — but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  had  requited 
the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  to  whom  conjointly  he  owed 
everything,  with  almost  unparalleled  ingratitude.  As  for 
Auguste  de  Thou,  he  was  a  man  of  five-and-thirty,  and  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  not  merely  kept  his 
friend's  secret,  but  had  been  actively  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy.*    Nevertheless,  in   the  days  when  it  was  the  fashion 

*  He  had  notably  contrived  the  Duke  de  Bouillon's  interview  with  Cinq- 
Mars  {Memoirs  of  Arnault  d'A'ndilUj  :  Petitot  GoUection),andhad  endeavoured 
to  recruit  conspirators,  as  is  shown  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Alexandre  de 
Campion,  who  refused  to  join  him  [Memoirs  of  Campion).  Paul  Delaroche's 
well-known  painting  showing  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou  in  the  same  boat,  which 
is  being  towed  along  by  Eichelieu's  barge,  is  a  very  inaccurate  representation 
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to  regard  Richelieu  as  a  mere  revengeful,  blood-thirsty  tyrant, 

poets,  novelists,  and  painters  arose  in  France  and  elsewhere  to 

picture  these  two  traitors  to  their  country  as  a  pair  of  martyrs. 

As   for  any    personal   animosity  on    Richelieu's   part    in   the 

affair,  this  is  the  reply  which  he  sent  to  the  unhappy  Madame 

d'Effiat's  appeal  for  clemency  :  "  If  your  son  were  only  guilty  of 

the  various  designs  he  has  formed  to  ruin  me,  I  would  willingly 

forget  myself  in  order  to  assist  him  according  to  your  desire, 

but  being  guilty  of  unimaginable  infidelity  towards  the  King, 

and  of  a  party  which  he  formed  to  disturb  the  prosperity  of 

the  reign  in  favour  of  the  enemies  of  this  State,  I  cannot  in 

any  wise  meddle  in  his  affairs,  as  you  beg  me  to  do.     I  pray 

God  that  He  may  console  you."     To  those  words  one  may  add 

what  the   Cardinal  wrote  in  his  political  testament :  "  To  be 

severe  towards  individuals  who  glory  in  showing  their  contempt 

for  the  laws,  is  to  be  good  to  the  public  ...  One  can  be  guilty 

of  no  greater  crime  against  the  public  interests  than  that  of 

showing  indulgence  to  those  who  violate  them."     And  again 

he  said  :  "  One  can  seldom  bring  a  traitor  back  into  the  right 

path  by  allowing  him  impunity,  whereas,  by  punishment,  one 

may  make  a  thousand  others  well-behaved." 

But  let  us  now  return  to  Marion  de  Lorme.  According 
to  some  accounts,  her  star  paled  after  her  young  lover's  tragic 
end,  but  according  to  others,  she  had  long  since  consoled  her- 
self for  the  loss  of  him.  This  was,  we  think,  the  period  of 
her  intrigue  with  Charles,  Marshal  de  la  Meilleraie,  father 
of  the  eccentric,  love-hating  nobleman  who  became  the  husband 
of  Mazarin's  niece,  Hortense  Mancini.  Abbe  Arnauld,  in 
recording  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  Baye,  mentions  that  he  there 
met  Marion,  "  who  was  then  in  her  great  beauty,  though  all 

of  what  really  occurred,  for  the  Cardinal  was  too  sagacious  a  man  to  leave  the 
conspirators  together.  Cinq-Mars  was  therefore  conveyed  to  Lyons  separately, 
in  a  closed  coach,  with  a  strong  escort.  Alfred  de  Vigny's  romance  on  the 
Marquis's  career  and  fate  is  doubtless  a  very  powerful  and  efiective  work,  but 
from  the  historical  standpoint,  it  is  simply  a  perveBsion  of  the  facts. 
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her  charms  had  not  shielded  her  from  the  anger  of  Marshal 
de  la  Meilleraie,  whose  story  she  told  me  as  we  walked  beside 
the  canal  of  Baye."  Of  the  nature  of  that  story  Arnauld  says 
nothing,  but  he  adds  that  if  Marion  "  had  been  as  well  con- 
ducted as  her  sister,  Mme.  de  Maugerou,  in  regard  to  this 
marshal,  she  would  have  left  a  better  reputation  behind  her.'** 
The  allusion  is  explained  by  some  statements  made  by  Talle- 
mant  des  Reaux,  who  says  that  M.  de  la  Meilleraie  had  wished 
to  extend  his  attentions  to  Mme.  de  Maugerou,  but  had 
encountered  a  severe  repulse,  she  boxing  his  ears  in  response 
to  his  advances,  whereupon  he  revengefully  deprived  her  husband 
of  his  office  as  treasurer  of  the  artillery  department,  and  did  all 
the  harm  he  could  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  Marshal's  anger  with  the  fickle  Marion 
was  inspired  by  jealousy,  and  the  recollection  that  he  had 
behaved  most  lavishly  with  her — that  is,  if  it  be  true,  as  some 
have  said,  that  she  was  indebted  to  him  for  her  splendid 
installation  in  the  Place  Royale. 

Her  alleged  brief  intrigue  with  Richelieu  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  of  real  authority.  Tallemant  des  Reaux  asserts 
that  the  Cardinal  sent  her  a  present,  and  that  she  then  went 
to  see  him  disguised  as  a  page ;  while  another  version  adds 
that  on  entering  his  presence  she  flung  his  present — a  thousand 
pistoles — at  his  head,  not  caring  to  be  wooed  by  the  very  man 
who  had  sent  her  former  lover,  Cinq-Mars,  to  the  scaffold. 
As  for  Mazarin  and  Marion,  virtually  the  only  evidence  is 
a  letter  of  Guy  Patin's,  dated  November  3,  1649,  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  Marion  is  that  Cardinal's  mistress,  and 
in  high  favour  with  him.  Other  accounts  have  it,  however, 
that  she  became  a  Frondeuse,  and  that  Mazarin,  far  from 
being  her  lover,  issued  orders  that  she  was  to  be  arrested  and 
lodged  in  prison. 

Thereby  hangs  an  extraordinary  tale.  Fearing  for  her 
safety,  Marion,  it  is  related,  spread  a  report  of  her  own  death. 
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and  organised  a  mock  funeral,  which  she  witnessed  from  behind 
a  curtain.  That  over,  she  fled  to  England,  captivated  a 
wealthy  milor'  anglais,  married  or  ruined  him  (it  matters 
little  which  version  the  reader  prefers),  and  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years  returned  via  Dunkirk  to  France,  possessed  of  a 
large  fortune.  But  it  is  alleged  that  she  unluckily  fell  in 
with  a  robber  band,  whose  captain  despoiled  her  of  her 
wealth,  and,  succumbing  to  her  charms,  compelled  her  to  marry 
him.  He  conveniently  died,  however,  after  four  years  of 
wedded  bliss,  and  Marion  then  became  the  bride  of  a  lawyer 
named  Lebrun,  by  whom,  seven  years  later,  she  was  once  more 
left  a  widow.  She  had  then  reached  the  age  of  eighty-one, 
and  her  servants,  it  is  said,  took  advantage  of  her  advanced 
years  and  infirmities  to  decamp  with  all  her  property,  leaving 
her  in  the  most  dire  distress.  The  only  person  from  whom 
she  could  hope  to  obtain  relief  was  her  old  friend  Ninon  de 
Lenclos,  to  whose  residence  she  betook  herself  with  tottering 
steps — to  discover,  alas !  that  her  whilom  rival  in  beauty  and 
galanterie  had  just  departed  for  another  sphere.  Thereupon, 
crushed  by  this  last  blow  of  cruel  fate,  Marion  was  constrained 
to  follow  Ninon  to  the  grave.  This  is  said  to  have  occurred 
in  or  about  1706,  which  was  certainly  a  little  later  than  the 
time  of  Ninon's  death.  According,  however,  to  another  version, 
which  will  appeal  to  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  Marion  did  not 
die  at  the  aforesaid  date,  but  survived  until  January  5,  1741, 
when  she  passed  away  in  Paris  at  the  reputed  age  of  1B4  years  ! 
That  was  adding  nearly  a  century  to  her  real  span  of  life, 
for  there  is  no  truth  in  the  beautiful  story  of  the  mock 
funeral,  the  flight  to  England,  the  rich  milor\  the  bandit  chief, 
and  attorney  Lebrun.  Marion  died  at  her  residence  in  the 
Place  Royale,  in  the  summer  of  1650,  when  she  was  only  thirty- 
nine  years  old,  as  is  proved  by  a  document  relating  to  the 
estate  she  left — a  document  now  in  the  French  National 
Archives.     Loret,  moreover,  writing  in  his   Muse  Historique 
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under  date  June  30,  1650,  mentions  Marion's  death  as  an 
event  of  recent  occurrence,  and  M.  de  Monmerque  stated 
many  years  ago  that  it  was  chronicled  at  that  same  period  in 
an  unpublished  MS.  of  SauvaPs,  in  his  possession.  One  may 
add  that  Tallemant  des  Reaux  agrees  with  the  above  authori- 
ties, and  that  the  following  lines  were  circulated  in  Paris  at 
the  time  of  Marion's  death  : 

"Lapauvre  Marion  Delorme, 
De  si  rare  et  plaisante  forme, 
A  laiss6  ravir  au  tombeau 
Son  corps  si  charmant  et  si  beau." 

Her  last  illness  appears  to  have  been  a  very  brief  one. 
Its  exact  nature  is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  true,  as  Talle- 
mant says,  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  antimony  for 
a  certain  purpose,  and  that  this  practice  killed  her.  Both 
he  and  Sauval  mention  that  her  remains  were  exhibited  in 
state,  lying  on  a  superb  bed,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice  at  the  death  of  unmarried  women,  a  virginal 
crown  of  orange-blossoms  was  set  upon  her  head  until  the 
priest  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Gervais,  who  per- 
formed the  last  rites,  ordered  it  to  be  removed  as  a  mockery. 
That  incident  brings  to  mind — perhaps  it  may  even  have 
inspired — the  much-criticised  lines  which  in  Victor  Hugo's 
famous  drama  are  assigned  to  Marion  de  Lorme  when  she 
protests  the  purity  of  her  feelings  for  "  Didier  "  : 

"  De  I'autre  Marion  rien  en  moi  n'est  rest6, 
Car  ton  amour  m'a  refait  une  virginity ! " 

In  the  Place  Royale,  not  far  from  Marion's  residence,  there 

dwelt  for  a  few  years  another  woman  who,  as  we  previously  said, 

was  her  rival  in  beauty  and  her  superior  in  grace,  wit,  and 

education.     This  was  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  who  presently  removed 

to  an  adjacent  street,  the  Rue  Jean  Beausire,  later  Rue  des 

Tournelles.  *     There  she  had  a  residence  which  still  existed  in 

*  At  the  time  of  her  death  Abb6  Prevost,  the  author  of  Marion  Lescaut,  was 
one  of  her  neighbours. 
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our  time,  and  which  we  remember  having  visited  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  garden  still  stretched  to  the 
Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  where  stood  a  lofty  seventeenth- century 
iron  gate.  Time  had  not  treated  the  fagade  tenderly,  but  a  good 
deal  dating  from  Ninon's  period  was  left  indoors.  A  medallion 
of  Louis  XIV  and  some  caryatides  of  his  time  still  adorned  the 
hall ;  and  although  a  stone  balustrade  had  been  replaced  by  a 
wooden  one,  there  was  still  the  broad  staircase  by  which 
Moliere,  La  Bruyere,  St.  Evremond,  St.  Simon,  the  boy  who 
was  to  become  Voltaire,  La  Fare,  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  great 
Conde,  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  of 
fashion,  had  ascended  to  the  salon  where  Ninon  reigned  under  a 
ceiling  on  which  Apollo  was  depicted  with  the  nine  Muses 
around  him. 

Ninon's  father,  the  Sieur  de  Lenclos  or  TEnclos,  as  the  name 
is  sometimes  written,  belonged  to  the  petty  noblesse  of  Touraine,* 
and  Ninon,  whose  proper  Christian  name  was  Anne,  was  the  off- 
spring of  his  marriage  to  a  Demoiselle  Marie  Barbe  de  la 
Marche.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  Ninon's  mother  belonged 
to  the  Abra  de  Raconis  family,  which  gave  a  bishop  to  Lavaur 
in  Richelieu's  time,  but  that  view  is  no  longer  supported.  In 
like  way  it  was  supposed  that  Ninon  came  into  the  world  in 
1616  and  died  in  1706,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  she 
was  really  born  in  Paris  in  1620  and  died  there  in  1705.  When 
she  was  about  two  years  old,  her  father,  who  was  somewhat  of 
a  scamp,  killed  a  M.  de  Chabannes  in  a  duel,  and  had  to  go  into 
exile,  in  such  wise  that  the  child  was  reared  entirely  by  her 
mother,  with  whom  she  resided  in  that  district  of  the  Marais 
which  remained  her  home  throughout  her  life. 

She  became  extremely  beautiful  and  charming  as  she  grew 
up.     She  was  of  the  average  height,  with  a  finely  proportioned 

*  Voltaire's  statement  that  he  was  a  "  mere  lute-player  "  was  erroneous, 
but  it  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  he  was  a  good  musician,  proficient  on 
the  lute. 
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figure,  and  a  free  and  natural  grace  which  was  extremely 
attractive.  Mile,  de  Scudery,  who  calls  her  Clarisse  in  her 
romance  Clelie^  tells  us  that  she  had  hair  of  a  beautiful  chestnut 
hue,  a  round  face,  a  bright  complexion,  smiling  lips  of  a  vivid 
red,  a  charming  Httle  dimple  in  her  chin,  quick,  bright,  smiling 
black  eyes,  and  a  generally  lively  and  shrewd  expression  of 
countenance. 

According  to  the  generally  received  account,  Ninon's  mother 
died  when  she — Ninon — was  yet  in  her  teens;  still,  there  is 
evidence  that  she  was  then  already  a  very  well-educated  girl. 
Both  intellectually  and  amatively  precocious,  free  to  indulge  her 
inclinations,  for  she  had  inherited  a  fair  competence,  she 
appeared,  a  few  years  later,  before  a  crowd  of  astonished 
admirers  like  some  New  Woman  of  the  period,  one  differing  in 
many  respects  from  all  others  of  her  generation.  Gassendi  and 
Bernier  helped  to  form  her  mind.  She  studied  the  theories  of 
Epicure,  espoused  the  doctrine  of  free  examination,  and  ended 
by  adopting  certain  materialistic  views  which,  although  they 
were  somewhat  vague,  reacted  against  the  exaggerated 
spiritualism  current  in  other  directions.  Ninon  became,  it 
has  been  said,  the  nearest  approach  to  what  her  admirer  St. 
Evremond  defined  as  "  the  woman  who  cannot  and  never  will 
be  found."  Her  devotion  to  Epicure  procured  her  the  nick- 
name of  Leontium,  in  memory  of  the  philosopher's  pupil  and 
mistress ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  a  flattering  appellation,  for 
according  to  most  accounts  Leontium  led  a  far  from  exemplary 
life. 

Though  Ninon  had  an  amorous  nature,  which  her  theories 
were  not  suited  to  restrain,  it  would  be  unfair  to  her  and  to 
many  others  to  say  that  all  the  distinguished  men  who 
frequented  her  salon  were  her  favoured  lovers.  At  the  same 
time,  she  exercised  a  greater  power  of  fascination  than  any  other 
woman  of  her  period,  and  several  of  her  liaisons  are  well  authen- 
ticated.    Her  first  protector,  when  she  was  still  quite  in  her 
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youth,  was  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  afterwards  Marshal  de  Chatillon ; 
but  the  grande  passion  of  her  life  was  for  the  Marquis  de 
Villarceaux,  with  whom  she  retired  into  the  country  for  three 
whole  years,  to  the  consternation  of  half  a  hundred  other 
admirers.  St.  Evremond  was  at  last  inspired  to  write  some 
feeble  verses  on  the  subject,  inquiring  : 

"  Gh^re  Philis,  qu'etes  vous  devenue  ? 
Get  enchanteur  qui  vous  a  retenue 
Depuis  trois  ans,  par  un  charme  nouveau, 
Vous  retient-il  en  quelque  vieux  chateau?  " 

At  last,  however,  Ninon  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  was 
once  more  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  able 
men  in  France.  Their  names  were  Conde,  Albret,  St.  Simon, 
Navailles,  Villars,  Sevigne,  Brancas,  Huyghens,  Chapelle, 
Chateauneuf,  Elbene,  La  Fare,  Miossens,  Mitton,  Mere,  St. 
Pavin,  Rambouillet,  Gramont,  Gourville,  Guiche,  Estrees, 
Effiat,  Vendome,  Vaisse,  Jarzay,  Moliere,  La  Bruyere,  La  Chatre, 
and  so  forth.  Great  ladies  also  flocked  to  her  salon,  among 
them  being  Mesdames  de  Fiesque,  de  Castelnau,  de  la  Suze,  de 
la  Ferte,  de  la  Sabliere,  de  Bouillon,  de  Coulanges,  and 
d'Olonne;  and  there  was  also  a  certain  Mme.  Scarron,  who 
subsequently,  as  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  rose  to  a  far  higher 
position  than  all  the  others. 

There  were  times  when  some  of  Ninon's  admirers  were 
carried  away  by  jealousy  and  fought  duels  on  her  account; 
and  on  one  such  occasion  Anne  of  Austria,  then  still  Regent, 
wished  to  have  her  arrested,  though  less  perhaps  with  the 
object  of  putting  an  end  to  those  affrays,  than  because,  woman- 
like, she  was  envious  of  the  siren  who  drew  both  nobles  and 
literary  celebrities  around  her,  and  smiled  upon  one  and  all  while 
inculcating  the  principles  of  a  materialist  philosophy.  But 
nothing  came  of  the  affair.  It  was  dangerous  at  that  moment 
to  imprison  a  woman  at  the  sight  of  whose  sedan-chair  in  the 
street  the  young  but  already  great  Conde  eagerly  stopped  his 
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coach  and  alighted,  in   order  that,  with  uncovered  head,  he 
might  respectfully  tender  her  his  homage. 

And  though  Ninon  was  frail,  let  it  at  least  be  remembered 
that  she  had  several  good  qualities.  She  was  courageous  and 
outspoken.  As  Francois  Victor  Hugo  once  wrote,  she  "  de- 
tested hypocrisy,  bigotry,  Jesuitism,  adulation,  every  mask  that 
men  assume."  She  held  mere  courtiers  in  contempt.  Surviving 
until  1705,  and  thus  passing  through  all  that  period  which  is 
denominated  the  Great  Century,  though  it  was  almost  entirely 
given  up  to  reaction  in  intellectual  and  moral  life,  she  ever 
offered  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  triumph  of  obscurantism. 
"  Free  thought  and  free  feelings,'"  such  was  her  motto.  She 
boldly  proclaimed  her  admiration  of  the  work  of  Montaigne 
and  Rabelais.  It  was  in  her  company,  by  her  side,  that  La 
Bruyere  first  roughly  drafted  his  famous  Caracteres ;  it  was  in 
her  salon  and  to  her  court  that  Moliere  first  read  his  immortal 
Tartufe ;  and  she  applauded,  with  all  the  fervour  of  conviction, 
the  persecuted  author's  great  achievement.  Moreover,  she 
foresaw  in  some  degree  the  genius  of  Voltaire.  He  was  only 
thirteen  years  old  when  she  died,  but  she  left  him  2000  francs, 
to  enable  him  to  purchase  books. 

At  the  same  time,  Ninon  was  frail,  as  we  have  said ;  though 

not  invariably,  for  there  were  times  when  she  well  knew  how  to 

repulse  a  suitor.     When  St.    Evremond,  in  his  earlier  years, 

paid  her  his  addresses  she  promptly  stopped  him,  but  added 

that   she  would  always   esteem  him   as  a  friend.     When  the 

bibulous  Chapelle,  whose  real  name  was  Lhuillier,*  urged  his 

suit,  she  wittily  responded  that  she  would  prefer  to  take  Plato 

as  a  lover.     The  equally  bibulous  Philippe  de  Vendome,  Grand 

*  He  was,  with  Bachaumont,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Voyage  en 
Provence  et  en  Languedoc.  He  was  also  the  friend  both  of  Racine  and  Moliere, 
and  is  said  to  have  assisted  the  former  with  excellent  advice,  and  the  latter 
in  the  writing  of  some  of  his  comedies.  Chapelle  was,  however,  very  much 
addicted  to  the  bottle,  and  there  is  a  story  that  one  day  when  Boileau 
reproached  him  on  the  subject,  he  enticed  the  author  of  L'Art  Poitique  to  a 
tavern,  and  put  an  end  to  his  sermon  by  making  him  as  intoxicated  as  himself 
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Prior  of  France,  received  a  similar  ccrnge,  which  naturally  ini- 
tated  a  man  in  whom  flowed  the  blood  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 
However,  as  no  other  revenge  seemed  possible,  the  Vert 
Galanfs  great-grandson  contented  himself  with  penning  a 
poetical  effusion  which  he  imagined  would  sting  Ninon  to  the 
quick : 

"  Indigne  de  mes  feux,  indigne  de  mes  larmes, 
Je  renonce  sans  peine  a  tes  faibles  appas  ; 

Mon  amour  te  pretait  des  charmes, 

Ingrate,  que  tu  n'avais  pas." 

Ninon,  however,  was  a  witty  woman,  and  one  can  well 
understand  how  mortified  Vendome  must  have  felt  on  receiving 
from  her  the  following  smart  rejoinder  : 

"  Insensible  4  tes  feux,  insensible  4  tes  larmes, 
Je  te  vols  renoncer  a  mes  faibles  appas ; 
Mais,  si  I'amour  pr^te  des  charmes, 
Pourquoi  n'en  empruntais-tu  pas  ?  " 

Among  those  of  her  adorers  to  whom  Ninon  was  far  less 
severe  were  the  Marquis  d'Estrees  and  the  Abbe  d'Effiat,  one 
or  the  other  of  whom  was  the  father  of  her  elder  son,  who 
became  known  as  the  Chevalier  de  la  Boissiere.  She  afterwards 
had  another  son,  whose  father  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  Marquis  de  Jarzay  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
lovers  of  Anne  of  Austria.  This  younger  child  received  the 
name  of  Villiers,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  country  in 
ignorance  of  his  birth  ;  but  it  is  alleged  that  on  coming  to 
Paris  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  fell  violently  in  love  with  his 
mother,  though  she  was  then  a  woman  of  mature  years. 
According  to  the  story,  she  was  obliged  to  tell  him  the  truth 
respecting  his  parentage,  and  he  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the 
revelation  that  he  shot  himself.  That  often-told  tale  was 
introduced  by  Le  Sage  into  his  famous  work,  Gil  Bias. 

Ninon,  it  is  said,  was  an  almost  sempiternal  beauty,  retain- 
ing her  powers  of  fascination  far  longer  than  any  other  woman 
of  her  times.     In  that  respect  her  record  with  regard  to  the 
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Sevigne  family  was  remarkable.  At  thirty  years  of  age  she 
inspired  Henri  de  Sevigne,  the  husband  of  the  epistolary 
Marchioness,  with  a  violent  passion  which  was  only  brought  to 
an  end  by  his  death  in  a  duel  in  1651.  At  two-and-fifty  years 
of  age  she  also  had  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  Henri's  son, 
Charles ;  and  later  still,  the  young  Marquis  de  Grignan,  who 
on  the  maternal  side  belonged  to  the  same  family,  became 
enamoured  of  her.  Nevertheless,  we  find  her  writing  to  St. 
Evremond  :  "  Every  one  tells  me  that  I  have  less  reason  than 
anybody  else  has  to  complain  of  time.  However  that  may  be, 
were  such  a  life  again  proposed  to  me,  I  should  prefer  to  hang 
myself."" 

Ninon's  literary  ability  is  shown  by  her  correspondence  with 
St.  Evremond.  Many  other  letters  addressed  to  various  people — 
and  notably  to  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  with  whom  until  her  death 
she  remained  on  excellent  terms,  in  spite  of  what  we  mentioned 
a  moment  ago — have  also  been  attributed  to  her,  but  most  of 
them  are  apocryphal.  Ninon  could  express  herself  well,  both 
in  writing  and  in  conversation,  and  often  evinced  a  lively  wit. 
For  the  rest,  St.  Simon,  who,  if  not  her  lover,  was  at  least  her 
admirer,  assures  us  that  whatever  may  have  been  her  character, 
the  tone  of  her  salon — where  several  generations  of  young  men 
of  fashion  were  formed — was  in  his  time,  at  all  events,  invari- 
ably good.  There  was  neither  gambling  nor  loud  laughter, 
says  he,  nor  were  there  any  disputes,  or  attacks  on  religion  or 
government,  but  an  ornate  culture  was  displayed,  and  slander  was 
avoided  even  when  nouvelles  de  galanterie  were  retailed.  That 
sketch  applies,  of  course,  to  Ninon's  later  years.  She  remained 
on  good  terms  with  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  whom  she  had  first 
known  as  the  young  wife  of  the  poet  Scarron,  and  it  has  been 
said  (though  one  cannot  vouch  for  the  story)  that  the  King's 
morganatic  wife  offered  her  a  Court  appointment.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  devout  Maintenon  merely  desired  to  attract  Ninon  to 
the  then  gloomy  Court  of  Versailles  in  order  to  urge  her,  in  her 
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soul's  interests,  to  due  penitence  for  past  frivolity.  But  Ninon  at 
least  remained  consistent  to  the  end,  and  resisted  all  the  attempts 
of  priests  and  devotees  to  incline  her  to  religion.  The  only 
occasion  when  she  seems  to  have  admitted  that  her  life  had 
not  been  such  as  it  should  have  been  was  on  writing  St. 
Evremond  the  letter  from  which  we  have  previously  quoted. 
When  this  remarkable  woman  at  last  passed  away,  she  was 
eighty-five  years  old. 

If  the  above  sketch  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  whose  life,  as  the 
reader  will  have  seen,  embraced  virtually  the  whole  of  the 
Grand  Siecle,  has  been  included  in  this  preliminary  chapter  of 
ours,  it  is  because  her  star,  like  those  of  some  other  women  we 
have  mentioned,  had  already  risen  before  Louis  XIV  came  to 
the  throne.  A  living  link  she  was  between  the  naturalistic  revolt 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  eighteenth  century's  agnostic  philo- 
sophy. No  account  of  the  feminine  side  of  the  period  would  be 
complete  if  it  omitted  any  mention  of  her.  Yet  one  could  no 
more  include  her  among  the  Grand  Monarque's  favourites  than 
one  could  so  include  Marion  de  Lor  me.  The  latter's  period, 
moreover,  was  more  essentially  that  of  Louis  XIII ;  while  if 
the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  the  Duchess  de  Longueville  and  the 
Duchess  de  Montbazon,  at  whose  characters  and  careers  we 
have  also  glanced,  still  figured  conspicuously  in  the  new  reign, 
it  was  only  during  its  earlier  period,  that  chiefly  of  the  royal 
minority.  And  they,  like  Ninon  and  Marion,  first  became 
conspicuous  in  Richelieu's  time. 

The  period  covered  by  the  rule  of  Marie  de'  Medici  and  the 
great  Cardinal  was  essentially  one  of  transition,  during  which  a 
new  order  of  things  was  largely  but  not  completely  evolved. 
Richelieu  did  much  to  consolidate  the  monarchy,  and  to  ensure 
for  France  the  respect  of  foreign  nations  ;  but  whatever  success 
he  achieved,  there  was  no  finality  in  it.  He  checked  but  he  did 
not  stamp  out  rebellion  against  the  royal  authority,  for  after 
him  came  both  the  Fronde  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Fronde  of 
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the  Princes.  Further,  the  struggle  with  the  House  of  Austria 
was  prolonged  far  beyond  his  time.  We  remarked  in  a  previous 
work  that  his  home  policy — the  subordination  of  one  and  all  to 
the  authority  of  the  King,  otherwise  the  absolute  domination 
of  royalty — was  not  and  could  not  be  a  policy  for  all  time. 
An  unchecked,  uncontrolled  sway  was  bound  to  lead  to  abuses, 
and  they  became  so  manifold  and  so  excessive  that,  within  a 
century  and  a  half,  the  work  which  Richelieu  began,  and  which 
Louis  XIV  strove  to  complete,  was  shattered  by  the  storm  of 
Revolution. 

There  was  only  a  short  interval  between  the  death  of  the 
minister  and  that  of  the  monarch  whom  he  had  served  so 
zealously.  Richelieu  passed  away  on  December  4,  1642.  Well 
acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  state  of  his  royal  master's  health, 
he  remarked  before  he  died  that  within  another  six  months  the 
King  would  follow  him  to  the  grave.  That  prophecy  was 
fulfilled,  for  on  May  14,  1643,  Louis  XIII  expired  at  the  new 
chateau  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  in  the  same  room,  hung  with 
tapestries  depicting  Diana  at  the  chase,  in  which  his  son  and 
successor  had  been  born  four  years  and  four  months  previously. 

Giustiniani,  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  tells  us,  in  one  of  his 
despatches,  that  Anne  of  Austria  was  led  from  her  husband's 
chamber  before  he  actually  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  accompanied 
by  Gaston  of  Orleans  and  the  other  Princes  who  were  in  atten- 
dance, repaired  to  the  chapel,  where  they  all  remained  kneeling 
in  prayer  until  the  fateful  news  was  announced.  Then  the 
Queen  and  the  others  betook  themselves  to  the  apartment  of 
the  little  Dauphin  and  saluted  him  as  King.  "  He  has  not  yet 
completed  his  fifth  year,  which  will  only  finish  in  September," 
writes  the  Venetian  envoy.  "  Nevertheless  he  is  a  Prince  of 
noble  aspect,  instinct  with  grandeur,  and  promises,  so  the 
auspices  portend,  to  ensure  prosperity  to  this  Kingdom."  After 
the  Queen-mother  had  kissed  the  hand  of  her  little  son  and 
master,  she  withdrew  to  her  own  chamber,  where  she  held  a 
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short  council,  and  then,  says  Giustiniani,  she  went  to  bed  "  in  a 
state  of  great  affliction."''* 

In  accordance  with  the  departed  monarch'^s  express  desires, 
little  ceremony  was  observed  at  his  funeral.  After  his  remains 
had  lain  in  state  for  three  days,  they  were  conveyed  in  very- 
simple  fashion  to  St.  Denis  for  entombment  there.  Neverthe- 
less, according  to  Giustiniani,  the  wearing  of  mourning  was 
universal,  in  such  wise  that  the  price  of  black  cloth  was 
doubled,  on  which  account  the  Venetian  representative  humbly 
solicited  a  special  grant  for  his  expenses.  The  same  envoy 
adds  that  France's  great  need  at  the  moment  was  money,  there 
being  only  five  million  livres  in  the  state  treasury.  It  seemed 
doubtful,  he  also  remarked,  whether  Cardinal  Mazzarini  {sic) 
would  retain  the  position  to  which  he  had  succeeded  at 
Richelieu's  death  ;  at  all  events,  he  had  spoken  of  retiring. 
As  we  know,  however,  Mazarin  was  confirmed  in  his  position, 
and,  with  his  connivance,  the  new  reign  began  with  something 
like  a  ccnip  d'etat. 

Louis  XIII  had  provided  before  his  death  that  Anne  of 
Austria  should  be  sole  Regent,  but  he  had  appointed  his 
brother  of  Orleans  to  be  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom 
and  President  of  the  Council,  it  being  further  specified  that 
all  affairs  should  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Councirs 
members,  all  of  whom  were  nominated  by  the  dying  King. 
Anne  and  Gaston  solemnly  promised  to  abide  by  that  arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  hope  of  ensuring  its  fulfilment,  the  royal  deed 
by  which  it  was  enacted  was  solemnly  registered  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  But  no  sooner  was  Louis  XIII  dead  than  the 
Queen,  having  gained  Orleans  and  Conde  over  to  her  interests, 
assembled  the  Parliament  and  exacted  from  it  an  arret  which 
made  her  free  to  compose  the  Council  of  such  men  as  she 
pleased,  and  invested  her  in  every  other  respect  with  all  real 
authority.  It  was  this  that  led  to  most  of  the  troubles  which 
arose  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV. 
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Louis  XIV  and  his  Bad  Health — His  Nurses,  Governor,  Tutor,  and  Valet-de- 
Chambre— His  Education — Early  Adulation — Difficulties  of  his  Mother's 
Regency—**  The  Queen  is  so  kind  1  " — Early  Career  of  the  Great  Cond6— 
Unpopularity  of  Cardinal  Mazarin — The  Two  Frondes — Cond6  and  Conti 
in  Prison — The  Hostilities  of  the  Second  Fronde— Louise  de  La  Valli^re 
and  FranQoise  d'Aubign^  first  see  the  Young  King — La  Grande  Made- 
moiselle wishes  to  marry  the  King — His  Personal  Appearance  and  First 
Amourettes— Mazarin  and  his  Nieces — Laure  Mancini,  Duchess  de 
Mercceur — The  Young  King  and  Olympe  Mancini — She  marries  the  Count 
de  Soissons — Anne  Marie  Martinozzi,  Princess  de  Conti — Laure  Martinozzi, 
Duchess  of  Modena  and  the  Last  Stuarts — King  Louis  and  Mile,  de  la 
Motte-Argencourt — He  falls  in  Love  with  Marie  Mancini — Incidents  of 
that  Romance — The  King  marries  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain — Death  of 
Mazarin — After-Life  of  Marie  Mancini. 

According  either  to  legend  or  history,  when  Curiiis  Dentatus, 
Robert  the  Devil,  Richard  III  of  England,  and  Mirabeau,  the 
great  orator,  came  into  the  world,  they  each  possessed  a 
certain  number  of  teeth — a  circumstance  which,  in  superstitious 
times,  was  supposed  to  presage  a  life  of  happiness  and  good 
fortune,  that  is  if  the  infant  were  of  the  male  sex,  for  the  birth 
of  a  female  child  possessed  of  teeth  was  regarded  in  the  days 
of  antiquity  as  foreboding  some  very  great  calamity.  Now, 
when  Anne  of  Austria,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  wed- 
lock, at  last  gave  birth  to  her  son,  the  future  Louis  XIV,  he 
was  found  to  possess  two  teeth,  and  the  happiest  auguries 
were  based  upon  that  circumstance.  It  cannot  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  this  child's  life  became  one  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity.     Even  historians  admit  that  the  career  of  Louis  the 
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Great  ended  in  reverses  and  gloom,  and  for  the  rest  they  have 
mostly  been  mistaken  in  picturing  the  King  as  a  strong, 
vivacious,  brilliant  hero  in  his  earlier  days.  There  were 
certainly  moments  when  he  evinced  spirit  and  energy,  but 
they  only  came  at  intervals.  In  childhood  and  in  youth 
Louis  XIV  was  more  or  less  sickly,  and  several  serious  illnesses 
afterwards  fell  upon  him,  until  he  became  eventually  an  almost 
ever-ailing  man,  condemned  to  a  strict  regimen,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  more  or  less  dangerous  operations.  At 
the  end,  he  was  for  ever  suffering  from  gout,  was  troubled 
also  by  a  vesical  complaint,  and  was  finally  carried  off  by  senile 
or  diabetic  gangrene.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  purport 
of  that  detailed  Journal  de  la  Sante  du  Roi  in  which  all  the 
fluctuations  of  the  monarch's  health  were  carefully  noted  by 
his  medical  attendants. 

His  dental  precocity  foreboded  nothing  good.  His  teeth, 
in  fact,  were  extremely  bad,  and  he  suffered  from  them  all 
his  life.  A  great  many  of  them  fell  out  or  had  to  be  removed 
before  he  was  forty  years  old,  when  caries  of  the  jaw  set  in, 
followed  by  perforation  of  the  sinus  and  frequent  abscesses. 
It  has  been  said  that  Louis  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
whilst  he  was  half  crazy  with  suffering  from  the  diseased  state 
of  his  jaw,  and  the  journal  of  his  health  certainly  supports  the 
assertion.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  his  teeth  and  his  consequent 
inability  to  masticate  his  food  led  to  constant  dyspepsia  and 
congestion.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  King  was  usually 
in  better  health  during  Lent,  as  he  then  partook  of  lighter 
and  somewhat  less  abundant  food.  In  the  latter  respect,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  said  that  even  when  he  had  become  toothless 
he  always  had  a  most  voracious  appetite,  which  developed 
into  positive  bulimy  and  lasted  until  his  death.  From  this 
circumstance  arose  those  nocturnal  en  cas  or  collations,  which 
were  always  ready  "  in  case "'''  the  King  should  awake  during 
the  night  with  one  of  his  ravenous  fits  upon  him. 
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His  first  nurse  (under  his  gouver?iante,  Mme.  de  Senecy) 
was  a  certain  Elizabeth  Ancel,  wife  of  Jean  Longuet,  Sieur  de 
la  Giraudiere,  an  official  of  the  royal  treasury  at  Orleans. 
This  woman  ceased  suckling  him,  however,  at  the  expiration 
of  three  months,  owing  to  some  eruptive  complaint  which 
came  upon  the  little  Dauphin  (as  he  then  was),  and  which 
was  attributed  to  the  state  of  her  milk.  Perrette  Dufour  was 
the  child's  next  nurse,  but  he  bit  her  so  severely  with  his 
precocious  teeth  that  she  was  compelled  to  retire  and  undergo 
medical  treatment ;  *  whereupon  Marie  de  Segneville-Thierry 
became  the  babe's  nurse  until  he  was  at  last  weaned.  There 
were,  it  may  be  added,  some  assistant  nurses,  Marie  Mesnil, 
Marguerite  Garnier,  Anne  Perrier,  and  Jeanne  Potteri,  among 
whose  duties  was  that  of  rocking  the  royal  infant's  cradle.  It 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  wages  of  domestics  at  that  time  if  we 
mention  that  each  of  these  women  was  paid  thirty  livres  a  year. 

In  1645  the  little  Prince,  then  seven  years  old,  was  removed 
from  the  care  of  women.  His  first  governor  was  Francois, 
Duke  de  Beaufort,  second  son  of  Cesar  de  Vendome  and  grand- 
son of  Henri  IV  by  La  Belle  Gabrielle — that  same  turbulent 
Beaufort,  indeed,  who,  courting  popularity  with  the  malcontent 
Parisians,  became  known  as  the  King  of  the  Markets.  He 
was  not  long  allowed  to  exercise  authority  over  the  little 
Dauphin,  but  was  replaced  by  Nicolas  de  Neufville,  the  first 
Marshal  Duke  de  Villeroy,  a  nobleman  who  became  terribly 
alarmed  whenever  his  juvenile  charge  indulged  in  any  pranks, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  whip  him  if  he  misbehaved  himself. 
Louis's  tutor  was  Abbe  Perefixe  de  Beaumont,  who  became 
Archbishop  of  Paris ;  and  his  first  valet-de-chambre  was  Pierre 
de  la  Porte,  a  devoted  servant  of  Anne  of  Austria's,  one 
who  suffered  imprisonment  at  the  Bastille  for  the  services  he 

*  Anne  of  Austria,  moreover,  procured  certain  relics  of  St.  Anne  for 
Perrette  to  touch,  in  the  belief  that  this  would  heal  her  breast.  The  mother 
of  the  Virgin  has  always  been  associated  with  all  the  functions  of  maternity. 
In  Brittany  young  mothers  invoke  her  as  "  the  milk -giver." 
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rendered  her  in  connection  with  her  intrigues  with  Mme.  de 
Chevreuse  and  others  at  the  time  of  Richelieu's  predominance. 

La  Porte  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  when  he  first  took 
over  his  duties  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  little  King 
to  sleep  at  night.  The  women  who  had  previously  attended 
him  had  induced  drowsiness  by  telling  him  such  tales  as 
Ass's  Skin,  which,  although  Perrault's  Contes  did  not  appear 
until  1691-1697,  was  already  well  known  in  France,  Bona  ven- 
ture des  Periers  having  prepared  a  version  of  it  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Francis  L  La  Porte,  however,  knew  no  stories 
of  the  kind,  and  so,  in  order  to  get  his  young  master  to  sleep, 
he  began  to  read  to  him  Mezeray's  History  of  France,  He 
commented,  moreover,  on  what  he  read,  notably  on  passages 
respecting  the  slothful  Merovingian  kings,  pointing  out  to 
his  juvenile  Majesty  how  undesirable  it  would  be  for  him 
to  become  known  as  Louis  le  Faineant.  Mazarin,  who  had 
created  himself  "Superintendent  of  the  King's  Education,'' 
disapproved,  however,  of  Mezeray's  History,  and  in  that 
respect  La  Porte's  good  endeavours  came  to  an  end.  Spies, 
moreover,  constantly  hovered  round  the  little  boy,  and  books 
provided  by  La  Porte  or  Abbe  de  Beaumont  were  frequently 
abstracted  on  the  ground  that  they  were  undesirable  literature 
for  a  future  monarch.  The  King  of  France,  indeed,  was  to 
be  reared  in  the  belief  that  he  was  a  supreme,  omnipotent 
being,  and  no  works  which  might  conflict  with  that  view  were 
to  be  allowed  him. 

It  was  only  after  some  lapse  of  time  that  half-a-dozen 
enfants  (Thonneur  were  appointed  to  serve  as  his  playmates, 
though  at  an  earlier  stage  a  few  young  nobles  occasionally 
joined  him  in  his  games.  At  first  his  most  frequent  com- 
panion was  his  younger  brother,  Philippe,  afterwards  Duke 
d'Orleans,  but  they  did  not  get  on  well  together,  and  their 
disputes  occasionally  degenerated  into  fisticuffs.  When  the 
little  King  was  by  himself  his  chief  pastime  was  to  act  the 
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part  of  a  servant,  in  which  he  took  as  his  example  the  behaviour 
of  the  domestics  around  him ;  and  this  habit,  for  which  he 
was  severely  reprimanded,  was  only  cured  by  La  Porte  acting 
as  though  he  were  the  master  and  Louis  a  mere  little  page. 
The  lad  was  greatly  neglected  in  the  matter  of  clothes  and 
comforts.  He  outgrew  his  dressing-gowns,  and  was  often  at 
a  loss  for  a  clean  shirt.  His  education,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  was  not  such  as  it  should  have  been.  Mazarin  told 
Beaumont  one  day  not  to  worry  if  the  King  failed  to  learn  his 
lessons,  as  he  was  extremely  intelligent  and  would  well  know 
how  to  make  up  for  any  deficiencies  of  education. 

From  the  very  outset  of  his  life,  Louis  found  himself  praised 
and  admired,  and  was  fond  of  being  in  his  mother's  apartments, 
as  he  there  met  courtiers  and  others  who  treated  him  with 
obsequious  adulation.  He  was  artful  and  inclined  to  secrecy, 
but  evinced  already  at  an  early  age  some  wit  and  power  of 
raillery.  For  instance,  one  day  at  Compiegne,  in  referring  to 
Mazarin,  he  nicknamed  him  "  The  Grand  Turk,"  an  appellation 
which  was  not  without  point  in  regard  to  the  position  the 
Cardinal  had  acquired.  Anne  of  Austria  was  informed  of  it, 
however,  and  inquired  of  the  lad  who  had  suggested  the  nick- 
name to  him.  He  would  never  tell  her,  but  fenced  with  her 
questions,  saying  it  was  somebody  whose  name  he  did  not 
remember,  now  describing  the  person  as  a  fair  man  and  now  as 
a  red-haired  one ;  indeed,  replying  in  such  a  manner  that 
nobody  could  identify  the  culprit — if,  indeed,  there  were  any 
but  himself ;  for,  in  La  Porte's  opinion,  it  was  really  the  little 
Prince  who  had  devised  the  objectionable  nickname. 

As  we  mentioned  in  our  previous  chapter,  at  the  death 
of  Louis  XIII  in  1643,  Anne  of  Austria  contrived  to 
secure  full  powers  as  Regent  by  treating  with  the  Duke 
d'Orleans  and  the  Prince  de  Conde.*     The  former  was  gained 

*  Henry  II,  Prince  de  Cond6,  husband  of  the  Princess  mentioned  on  p.  10, 
ante,  and  father  of  the  Great  Cond6. 
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over  by  bribing  his  confidential  secretary  and  adviser,  an 
engaging  rascal  called  the  Abbe  de  la  Riviere,  to  whom  Mazarin 
promised  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  governorship  of  a  province  and 
the  possession  of  a  stronghold  were  the  baits  offered  both  to 
Orleans  and  to  Conde's*  son,  the  young  Duke  d'Enghien,  and 
further  advantages  were  stipulated  in  the  latter's  favour,  for 
Conde,  originally  very  poor,  subsisting,  in  fact,  on  the  bounty  of 
Henri  IV,  as  we  related  in  our  volume  on  that  King's  favourites, 
but  enriched  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Mont- 
morencys,  had  gradually  become  a  very  covetous  and  grasping 
man.  It  was,  indeed,  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  his  house  still 
further  that  he  had  forced  the  young  Duke  d'Enghien,  much 
against  his  inclination,  into  a  marriage  with  one  of  Richelieu's 
nieces,  Claire  Clemence  de  Maille,  daughter  of  Marshal  de 
Breze,  which  union  proved  an  extremely  unhappy  one.* 

It  was  not,  however,  only  Orleans  and  Conde  who  exacted 
gifts  from  the  new  Regent.  The  Dukes  of  Epernon,  Elbceuf, 
Vendome,  and  Bouillon  also  clamoured  for  posts  and  grants. 
Others  demanded  reinstatement  in  offices  and  dignities  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  Richelieu.  All  these  applications 
could  not  be  granted,  and,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  some  men 
had  to  rest  content  with  fine  words.  When,  however,  appoint- 
ments could  not  be  given,  money  was  distributed,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  exchequer  was  soon  in  sore  straits.  In  1642 — 
the  last  year  of  Louis  XIII's  reign — the  State's  outlay  had 
amounted  to  ninety-nine  millions  of  livres;  in  the  following 
year,  the  first  of  Anne  of  Austria's  regency,  it  rose  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  of  livres.  And  still  and 
ever  money  had  to  be  found,  for  hungry  courtiers  were  always 
besieging  the  Queen-regent  with  extended  hands.     She  seemed 


♦  In  1673  the  Princess  de  Cond6  (as  she  became)  compromised  herself  with 
one  of  her  footmen.  In  an  afiray  which  ensued  she  was  wounded ;  and  from 
that  time  until  her  death  in  1694,  she  was  kept  in  semi-imprisonment  on  an 
estate  of  her  husband's  near  Ch^teauroux. 
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unable  to  refuse  them,  and  "  The  Queen  is  so  kind  !  "  became  the 
perpetual  refrain  at  Court.  Before  long,  however,  the  nation 
grew  restless  under  the  various  new  taxes  which  were  imposed 
upon  it  by  Mazarin  in  conjunction  with  his  Superintendent  of 
Finances,  the  fat  and  crafty -looking  Paticelle  d'Esmery,  who  was 
Marion  de  Lorme's  last  protector.  There  were  many  expenses 
to  be  met,  particularly  as  France  was  at  war  with  the  House  of 
Austria,  which,  since  Richelieu's  death,  had  vigorously  resumed 
the  offensive.  Five  days,  however,  after  Louis  XIII  passed 
away,  the  young  Duke  d'  Enghien  gained  the  memorable  victory 
of  Rocroi  in  Flanders,  after  taking  Thionville  and  carrying  the 
war  into  Germany.  In  the  following  year,  1644,  he  again 
achieved  some  brilliant  successes,  and  in  1645  he  avenged  the 
defeat  of  Turenne  at  Mariendahl  by  the  great  victory  of 
Nordlingen.  At  last,  while  Gaston  d'Orleans  was  reducing 
Gravelines,  Mardyke,  and  other  places  on  the  north-east 
frontier  of  France,  the  Duke  d'Enghien  made  himself  master 
of  Dunkirk  (October,  1646).  Some  ten  weeks  later  his  father 
died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Prince  de  Conde,  by  which 
we  shall  henceforth  designate  him.  Robust  and  extremely 
active,  with  a  well-knit,  supple  frame,  this  great  Prince  was 
not  a  handsome  man,  for  he  had  a  nose  which  suggested  the 
beak  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  his  mouth  was  stern  and  hard. 
But  his  genius  flashed  from  his  quick  imperious  eyes,  and  for  a 
century  and  a  half  before  an  even  mightier  captain  than  himself, 
one  called  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  rose  to  fame,  the  soldiers  of 
France  were  wont  to  recall  "the  eagle  glance  of  the  Great 
Conde." 

In  1647,  being  at  the  head  of  a  slender  force,  the  Prince 
failed  to  achieve  success  in  Catalonia — readers  of  the  Gramont 
Memoirs  will  recall  that  they  contain  an  amusing  account  of 
the  siege  of  Lerida — but  in  the  following  year  he  gained  the 
decisive  battle  of  Lens.  Then  (October,  1648)  came  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  France 
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and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III,  and  gave  the  former  the 
province  of  Alsace.  Hostilities  still  continued  with  Spain, 
however,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  there  came  serious  dissensions 
in  France. 

At  that  time  the  Regency  had  lasted  some  five  years,  during 
which  Mazarin  had  been  growing  more  and  more  unpopular. 
Already  in  1643  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  to  upset,  perhaps 
even  to  assassinate,  him.  The  prime  movers  in  that  affair  were 
the  Duchesses  de  Chevreuse  and  de  Montbazon,  who  brought 
their  influence  to  bear  on  the  turbulent  Duke  de  Beaufort. 
The  two  Duchesses  and  Beaufort's  father,  Cesar,  Duke  de 
Vendome,  were  banished,  Beaufort  himself  being  consigned  to 
the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  whence,  however,  he  contrived  to 
escape  in  1648.  At  that  period  Mazarin's  unpopularity  had 
reached  its  zenith,  owing  chiefly  to  the  financial  distress  in 
which  the  country  found  itself,  and  the  means  which  were 
being  employed  to  replete  the  treasury.  For  instance,  in 
regard  to  Paris  there  were  certain  old  edicts  restricting  building 
in  the  faubourgs — edicts  which  had  more  or  less  fallen  into  desue- 
tude during  recent  years  ;  a  great  many  new  houses  having  been 
erected  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  On  the  owners  of  these 
buildings  Mazarin  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  the  land  built  upon.  There  was  a  general  outcry  over 
this  impost  and  other  obnoxious  measures.  As  long,  however, 
as  the  discontent  merely  vented  itself  in  pamphlets,  caricatures, 
and  satirical  songs,  the  Cardinal  treated  it  with  contempt. 
"  S'ils  cantent  la  canzonetta^  Us  pagaront  /"  said  he  in  his  hybrid 
Italian -French  speech. 

But  matters  eventually  became  serious.  The  Paris  Parlia- 
ment refused  to  register  certain  edicts  for  the  levying  of 
taxation,  and  one  of  its  members.  Counsellor  Broussel,  having 
been  arrested,  a  popular  outbreak  ensued.  Thus  began  the 
first  of  the  Frondes,  called  sometimes  «  La  Vieille  Fronde"  or 
"  Fronde  parlementaire,''  as  the  chief  roles  in  it  were  enacted 
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by  members  of  the  Parliament,  in  conjunction  with  Cond^  and 
that  famous  profligate  intriguer,  Jean  Franpois  Paul  de  Gondi, 
who  was  then  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  subsequently  passed  into  history  as  the  Cardinal  de  Retz. 

The  vfordifronde  means  a  sling,  and  in  those  days,  it  appears, 
the  urchins  of  Paris  were  wont  to  amuse  themselves  by  slinging 
stones  in  the  dry  moats  of  the  city  ramparts.  Such  a  dangerous 
pastime  was  very  properly  prohibited,  but  the  boys  often  defied 
the  men  of  the  watch,  and  even  banded  themselves  together  to 
sling  stones  at  them.  One  day  somebody  compared  the  practice 
of  slinging  pamphlets,  caricatures,  and  satirical  songs  at 
Mazarin  with  the  pastime  of  the  young  Parisians,  and  thus, 
some  assert,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  name  of  Fronde  was  given 
to  the  risings  against  the  Cardinal.  In  the  following  lines 
there  is  clearly  an  allusion  to  the  wind  produced  by  the  passage 
of  a  slung  stone,  or  indeed  of  any  other  projectile,  through 
the  air : 

"  Un  vent  de  fronde 

A  souffle  ce  matin  ; 
Je  crois  qu'il  gronde 
Contre  le  Mazarin." 

The  rising  in  Paris  was  marked  by  serious  affrays,  for  the 
populace  flew  to  arms  and  threw  up  barricades  (August  26, 
1648).  At  one  moment  Mazarin's  life  was  in  jeopardy,  and  the 
Court  hastily  fled  from  the  capital  to  St.  Germain,  where, 
owing  to  the  dearth  of  money,  Anne  of  Austria  and  her 
followers  found  themselves  for  a  while  in  very  unpleasant 
circumstances.  At  this  time  Conde  sided  with  the  Crown,  and 
the  royal  army  under  his  orders  having  invested  Paris,  several 
conflicts  ensued.  Quite  a  number  of  prominent  nobles  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Fronde,  though  seldom  from  any  high-minded 
motives,  their  principal  object  being  to  induce  the  Government 
to  buy  them  over  with  money  or  places,  or  even  with  the  hand 
of  some  wealthy  heiress.     The  coadjutor  Gondi  having   sold 
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himself  for  the  promise  of  a  cardinars  hat,  a  kind  of  peace  was 
patched  up  early  in  1649,  and  the  Court  then  returned  to 
Paris.  But  the  Prince  de  Conde's  pretensions  remaining  un- 
satisfied, he  became  a  malcontent,  and  was  finally  arrested  and 
cast  into  Vincennes  with  both  his  younger  brother,  the  Prince 
de  Conti,  and  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  whose  wife  had  been 
a  conspicuous  figure  during  all  the  preceding  turmoil.  The 
three  prisoners  did  not  endure  their  captivity  with  equal 
fortitude.  "M.  de  Longueville  is  very  sad,"  wrote  Gui  Patin 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "  and  never  says  a  word.  M.  le  Prince  de 
Conti  weeps,  and  scarcely  ever  leaves  his  bed.  But  M.  le  Prince 
de  Conde  sings,  swears,  hears  mass,  reads  French  or  Italian 
books,  dines,  plays  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and  grows 
flowers.*  ...  A  few  days  ago,****  adds  Patin,  "when  the  Prince 
de  Conti  asked  somebody  to  send  him  the  Imitation  of  Christ, 
in  order  that  he  might  console  himself  by  perusing  it,  the 
Prince  de  Conde  immediately  exclaimed :  '  As  for  myself, 
monsieur,  I  beg  you  to  send  me  the  Imitation  of  M.  de 
Beaufort,  so  that  I  may  learn  how  to  escape  from  this  place, 
as  he  did  two  years  ago.' " 

As  it  happened,  the  Princes  were  released  in  1651,  when 
Mazarin  was  temporarily  overthrown  and  banished  by  a  decree 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Again,  however,  Conde  became 
dissatisfied,  withdrew  into  Guienne,  and  there  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion.  Mazarin  then  returned  and  was  reinstated  in  office, 
while  the  second  Fronde  which  had  arisen — "  la  Jeune  Fronde  " 
or  "  Fronde  des  Princes,"  as  it  was  called — became  serious  civil 
war.  The  Court  once  more  had  to  leave  Paris,  retiring  at  one 
time  as  far  as  Poitiers ;  and  Conde,  Beaufort,  Orleans,  and  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville,  with  the  help  of  many  malcontent 
nobles  and  a  body  of  Spanish  troops,  organised  quite  a  campaign 
against  the  royal  forces  which  Turenne  commanded.     After  a 

*  That  last  "  distraction  "  of  the  captive  Prince's  was  celebrated  by  Mile, 
de  Scud^ry  in  some  famous  verses. 
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victory  at  Bleneau,  Cond6  advanced  on  Paris,  and  on  July  2, 
1652,  came  the  sanguinary  engagement  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  fought  between  his  forces  and  Turenne's.  The  latter 
were  on  the  point  of  proving  victorious,  when  la  Grande 
Mademoiselle,  otherwise  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  d'Orleans,  turned  the  guns  of  the  Bastille  on  the  royal 
troops,  and  opened  the  Porte  St.  Antoine  to  enable  Cond^ 
and  his  men  to  enter  the  city.  * 

Another  period  of  tumult  ensued,  and  in  order  to  secure 

peace  it  again  became  necessary  to  dismiss  and  banish  Mazarin. 

That  done,  the  young  King  was  invited  to  return  to  his  capital, 

which  he  did.     The   royal  authority  was  then  restored.     The 

Duke  d'Orleans  was   banished  to  Blois,  the  Cardinal  de  Retz 

was  arrested  and  carried  from  prison  to  prison,  while  Conde 

was  condemned  to  death — a   sentence  which  might  well  have 

been  carried  into  effect  if  it  had  been  possible  to  seize  his  person. 

But  he  had  withdrawn  to  the  northern  frontier  of  France,  and 

soon  became  Commander  of  the  Spanish   forces  in  Flanders. 

The  Franco-Spanish  war  still  continued,  but  the  end  had  now 

been  reached  of  the  Fronde'*s  strange  commingling  of  comedy 

and  tragedy,  enacted  by  turbulent  and    unscrupulous   nobles 

and  ambitious  and  amorous  women.     Mazarin  was  once  more 

restored  to  office,  and  henceforth  retained  his  authority  until 

his  death. 

When  the  second  Fronde  terminated  in  1653,  Louis  XIV 
was  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  preserved  throughout  his  long 
life  a  vivid  recollection  of  those  troublous  times  in  which 
he  himself,  his  mother,  and  their  partisans,  were  often  in  such 
serious  and  even  distressful  positions.  Towards  the  close  of 
that  period,  while  the  Court  was  returning  to  Paris,  it  made  a 
brief  halt  at  Amboise  on  the  confines  of  Touraine,  where  the 

*  She  did  not,  however,  fire  any  gun  herself,  as  is  so  often  said.  It  is 
stated  distinctly  in  her  Memoirs  (Petitot  Edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  Ill),  that  the  guns 
were  fired,  by  her  orders,  after  she  had  left  the  Bastille. 
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royal  Lieutenant  both  of  town  and  castle  was  a  member  of  a 
somewhat  decayed  though  ancient  family  originally  belonging 
to  the  Bourbonnais,  and  numbering  many  men  who  in  previous 
times  had  figured  in  notable  military,  judicial,  and  financial 
positions.  This  Lieutenant's  name  was  Laurent  de  La  Baume 
Le  Blanc,  and  he  styled  himself  Lord  of  La  Valli^re,  from  a 
little  fief  which  he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours. 
He  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  last-mentioned  of  whom  was 
only  some  nine  years  old  at  the  time  when  the  Court  passed 
through  Amboise  on  its  way  back  to  Paris  after  the  last 
Fronde.  This  little  girl  gazed  with  childish  wonderment  and 
delight  at  all  the  train  of  royalty,  and  particularly  at  the  good- 
looking  boyish  King,  only  a  few  years  older  than  herself,  whom 
everybody  treated  with  almost  reverential  respect.  She  then 
little  imagined  that  in  after  years  she  would  yield  to  his 
passionate  love,  become  his  mistress,  bear  him  several  children, 
and  eventually  shut  herself  up  within  narrowing  nunnery  walls 
in  penitence  for  her  weakness ;  for  such  became  the  story  of 
Louise,  Duchess  de  La  Valliere. 

But  there  was  another  of  her  sex,  a  young  married  girl  of 
seventeen,  who  also  set  eyes  on  the  juvenile  Louis  XIV  as 
lie  passed  through  Amboise  and  then  on  to  Blois  in  that  same 
year  1652,  and  who  on  her  side  never  imagined  that  she  would 
one  day  become  his  wife.  Owing  to  her  poverty  she  had  been 
constrained  to  marry  a  palsied  and  deformed  literary  man, 
famous  for  his  wit  and  powers  of  sarcasm.  It  appears  that  he 
had  momentarily  conceived  the  idea  of  emigrating  to  Guiana, 
partly  to  restore  his  health  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
turmoil  of  the  times,  in  which  he  had  participated  so  far  as  was 
in  his  power,  for  he  had  written  several  of  the  mazarinades 
directed  against  the  chief  Minister  of  the  Regency.  And 
we  are  told  that  in  view  of  recruiting  his  strength  before 
undertaking  a  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  he  had  come  for 
a   while  to  the  vicinity  of  Amboise,  accompanied  by  the  girl 
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who  was  both  his  wife  and  his  nurse.  Difficulties  arose,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  the  projected  voyage,*  and  finally  the  idea 
of  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  couple  returned  to  Paris.  Eight 
years  afterwards  the  crippled  husband  died,  and  in  later  times 
his  widow,  la  Veuve  Scarron,  became  Mme.  la  Marquise  de 
Maintenon.  Had  she  only  gone  to  America  at  the  close  of  the 
Fronde  how  different  might  have  been  some  of  the  history  of 
France  ! 

We  have  said  that  the  father  of  Louise  de  La  Vallifere  was 
the  King's  Lieutenant  at  Amboise.  That  town  was  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Duchy  of  Orleans,  and  during  the  last  Fronde,  the 
Duke  had  sent  orders  to  M.  de  La  Valliere  to  open  the  gates  to 
some  of  the  troops  of  the  Frondeurs,  with  whom  was  his  High- 
nesses daughter.  Mile,  de  Montpensier.  But  La  Valliere  refused 
to  obey  the  injunction,  much  to  Mademoiselle's  anger  and  dis- 
gust. She,  it  may  be  explained,  derived  her  name  of  Mont- 
pensier from  her  mother,  Marie  de  Bourbon,  who  was  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henri,  Duke  de  Montpensier,  and  who 
became,  early  in  August,  1626,  the  first  wife  of  Gaston,  Duke 
d'Orleans,  to  whom  she  brought  as  dowry  all  the  immense  wealth 
of  the  Montpensier  house.  Ten  months  later,  however,  after 
giving  birth  to  a  daughter  christened  Louise,  she  was  carried  off 
by  puerperal  fever.  Her  husband  subsequently  married  Mar- 
guerite, daughter  of  Francois  II,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  bore 
him  three  daughters;  but  Louise,  his  eldest-born,  naturally 
remained  sole  heiress  to  all  the  possessions  derived  from  her 
own  mother,  though  not  to  her  father's  title,  as,  by  reason  of 
her  sex,  she  could  not  succeed  to  the  duchy  of  Orleans.  Whilst 
deriving  great  wealth  from  her  mother,  Louise,  otherwise  Mile, 
de  Montpensier,  inherited  a  bold,  restless  and  ambitious  nature 
from  her  grandmother,  that  same  Duchess  de  Montpensier, 
daughter  of  Franpois  Duke  de  Guise,  who  became  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  Henri   III  in  the  days  of  the  League,  and  who  was 

♦  See  p.  199,  ^ost. 
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said  to  have  instigated  his  assassination  by  Jacques  Clement  in 
revenge  for  that  of  her  brother  the  Balafre  at  Blois. 

In  1652,  the  closing  period  of  the  second  Fronde,  Mile,  de 
Montpensier  was  twenty-five  years  old,  Louis  XIV  then  being 
in  his  fifteenth  year.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  the  young 
woman's  ardent  ambition  to  become  Queen  of  France,  she  had 
conceived  the  singular  idea  of  taking  the  juvenile  monarch  as 
her  husband ;  and  it  has  been  urged,  indeed,  that  her  participa- 
tion in  the  Fronde  was  very  largely  due  to  her  desires  in  that 
respect.  At  one  moment  she  communicated  them  to  La  Porte, 
the  young  King's  valet — who  enjoyed,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the 
confidence  of  Anne  of  Austria — telling  him  that  she  would 
undertake  to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  immediately,  pro- 
vided that  she  were  espoused  by  the  little  King.  La  Porte 
conveyed  that  suggestion  to  the  Queen-mother,  who  rightly 
treated  it  with  contempt,  replying  sarcastically  that  "  the  King 
was  not  intended  for  Mademoiselle's  nose,  however  long  that 
might  be."  We  need  not  at  this  stage  carry  the  story  of 
Mademoiselle's  fortunes  any  further.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
Louis  XIV  never  forgave  her  for  her  participation  in  the 
Fronde,  and  that  she,  on  her  side,  with  her  revengeful  spirit, 
never  forgot  that  the  father  of  Louise  de  La  Valliere  had  shut 
the  gates  of  Amboise  against  her. 

The  young  King,  whom  she  had  designed  to  marry,  gave 
proof  of  a  somewhat  lymphatic  nature  as  he  grew  up.  His 
mother  was  long  afraid  that  his  temperament  might  prove  even 
more  frigid  than  his  father's.  His  youthful  life  was  marked 
by  certain  symptoms  of  weakness  and  sundry  unpleasant 
incidents  which  caused  both  La  Porte,  his  valet,  and  subse- 
quently Voltaire,  to  insinuate  abominable  charges  against 
Mazarin.  No  credit  whatever  is  attached  to  them  nowadays ; 
but  there  was  some  scandal  at  the  time,  and  La  Porte 
lost  his  position,  presumably  because  he  was  suspected  of 
neglect. 
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The  next  incident  we  hear  of  in  connection  with  the  King's 
youth,  is  one  reflecting  on  a  certain  Mme.  de  Beauvais,  who 
was  First  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
who  had  lost  an  eye,  besides  being  of  a  very  mature  age.  What- 
ever be  the  truth  about  that  affair,  it  may  be  taken  that, 
although  the  young  King  glanced  approvingly  at  such  pretty 
and  engaging  girls  as  Mesdemoiselles  de  Chatillon,  de  Biron,  de 
Gramont,  and  de  la  Force,  his  first  real  passionnette  was  for  one 
of  Mazarin's  nieces,  Olympe  Mancini. 

He  was  then  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old,  and 
below  the  middle  height  of  the  period,  the  average  of  which 
surpassed  that  of  these  present  days,  when  physical  degeneracy 
and  a  stunted  growth  are  so  widespread.  Although  Thackeray's 
well-known  caricature  is  an  exaggeration,  it  is  certain  that 
Louis  wore  high-heeled  shoes  and  a  ^ig  rising  several  inches 
above  his  cranium  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  himself 
look  taller  than  he  really  was.  His  features  were  less  regular 
than  those  of  his  brother  Philippe,  but  they  were  also  less 
effeminate,  and  his  general  expression  of  countenance  was  much 
more  engaging.  Olympe  Mancini,  who  was  his  senior  by  a 
year  only,  was  in  no  wise  remarkable  for  facial  beauty,  but  she 
already  possessed  a  well- developed  figure,  a  certain  amount  of 
wit,  and  a  very  forward  disposition,  all  of  which  may  well  have 
helped  to  attract  the  young  King. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  something  of  Mazarin's  family,  and 
particularly  of  his  nieces,  as  more  than  one  of  the  latter 
engaged  the  attention  of  Louis  XIV,  and  all  of  them  were 
conspicuous  women  of  the  period.  The  Cardinal  himself  was 
the  son  of  a  certain  Pietro  Mazarini,  a  native  of  Palermo  in 
Sicily,  which  island  he  quitted  for  Italy,  eventually  settling 
at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1654  in  great  poverty,  it  is  said, 
being  entirely  unassisted  by  his  son,  though  the  latter  had 
secured  both  power  and  wealth  in  France.  This  son,  Giulio, 
or  Jules,  was  born  at  Piscina  in  Southern  Italy  in  1602.     He 
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had  two  sisters,  one  of  whom,  Geronima,  married  a  Signor 
Michele  Mancini,  and  the  other  a  Signor  Martinozzi.  Signora 
Mancini  gave  birth  to  five,  and  Signora  Martinozzi  to  two, 
daughters,  and,  however  much  the  Cardinal  may  have  neglected 
his  father,  he  certainly  did  something  for  his  sisters  and  a 
good  deal  for  their  girls.  The  Mancini  ones  were  named 
respectively  Laure,  Olympe,  Marie,  Hortense,  and  Marianne, 
the  two  Martinozzi  girls  being  called  A^^ne  Marie  and  Laure. 

In  1647  Laure  and  Olympe  Mancini,  then  eleven  and  ten 
years  old,  and  their  cousin  Anne  Martinozzi,  who  had  also  just 
completed  her  tenth  year,  were  brought  from  Rome  to  France 
to  be  reared  at  their  uncle's  expense.  He  pretended  to  regard 
them  as  of  very  little  account,  though,  according  to  Madame 
de  Motteville,  he  had  already  resolved  to  advance  their 
fortunes  and  to  employ  them  in  furthering  his  own.  As 
Marshal  de  Villeroy,  young  King  Louis's  governor,  remarked 
one  day,  when  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Court  were 
gathered  around  these  children,  declaring  them  to  be  wonder- 
fully charming,  pretty,  and  clever:  "There  stand  some  little 
ladies  who  now  own  little  or  nothing,  but  who  will  soon  possess 
fine  castles  and  large  incomes,  beautiful  jewels  and  splendid 
services  of  plate,  and  perhaps  great  positions  also." 

That  prophecy  was  eventually  fulfilled,  though  at  the  time 
of  the  Fronde  there  seemed  to  be  little  likelihood  of  its 
realisation,  for  the  girls  were  enveloped  in  the  animosity  which 
their  uncle  had  inspired.  At  one  time  it  became  necessary  to 
send  them  to  a  convent  for  safety's  sake,  and  eventually,  in 
1651,  when  Mazarin  was  obliged  to  quit  France,  a  decree  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  went  forth  ordering  that  his  nieces, 
like  himself,  should  be  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  At  that 
time  the  girls  were  in  their  teens,  and,  being  endowed  with 
precocious  southern  natures,  were  rapidly  maturing  into  woman- 
hood, which  circumstance  invested  them  with  importance,  the 
more  particularly  as  the  eldest  one,  Laure  Mancini,  was  then 
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already  affianced  to  Louis,  Duke  of  Mercoeur,  son  of  Cesar  de 
Vendome  and  elder  brother  of  the  Duke  de  Beaufort.* 

Mercoeur  was  certainly  in  love,  for  he  followed  Mazarin  to 
the  retreat  he  had  found  at  Bruhl,  near  Cologne,  and  there  took 
the  youthful  Laure  to  wifef — a  proceeding  which  created  no 
little  excitement  among  the  Cardinal's  enemies  in  France. 
After  Mazarin's  return  thither,  Mercoeur  was  in  a  sense 
indemnified  for  the  worries  to  which  his  marriage  at  first 
subjected  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  happy  in  his  choice, 
for  Laure  led  a  virtuous  and  pious  life,  much  of  it  being  spent 
in  semi-retirement  at  the  famous  chateau  of  Anet,  which  at 
this  period  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Vendome  family.  Mme. 
de  Mercoeur  became  the  mother  of  two  sons,  the  elder  of  them 
being  the  famous  Marshal  de  Vendome,  who  proved  himself 
no  unworthy  rival  of  his  cousin,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
while  the  younger  one  was  that  same  Grand  Prior  of  France 
who,  as  we  previously  mentioned,  paid  his  addresses  to  Ninon 
de  Lenclos  and  was  repulsed  by  her.J  After  six  years  of 
matrimony,  and  before  she  had  completed  the  twenty-first 
year  of  her  age,  the  Duchess  Laure  died,  regretted,  says  Mme. 
de  Motteville,  "  by  her  kindred  and  the  whole  Court,  for  virtue 
and  beauty  attract  the  goodwill  of  mankind.'''* 

The  young  King  had  regarded  her  with  favour  even  in  his 
quite  boyish  days,  and  she  had  figured  in  an  amusing  incident 
which  had  unexpectedly  apprised  Anne  of  Austria  of  her  son's 
approach  to  manhood.  One  day  in  1655  the  Queen-mother 
gave  a  ball  by  way  of  enabling  Louis  to  display  his  proficiency 
in  dancing,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  little 
Princess  Henrietta  of  England  (daughter  of  Charles  I),  who 
was  then  about  eleven  years  old.  Now,  much  to  the  Queen- 
mother's   surprise,  it  happened  that  when  the  dancing  began 

*  See  The  Favourites  of  Hewy  of  Navarre, 
t  She  was  just  fifteen  years  old. 
X  See  p.  30,  ante. 
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the  young  King,  instead  of  taking  Henrietta  as  his  partner,  as 
had  been  intended,  selected  Laure  de  Mercosur,  who  was 
ah'eady  a  wife  and  a  mother.  Greatly  astonished,  the  Queen 
hurried  up,  bade  her  son  desist,  and  told  him  to  invite  his 
little  English  cousin.  He  obeyed  her,  but  when  she  sub- 
sequently chided  him  for  not  having  selected  Henrietta  of  his 
own  accord,  he  replied,  to  her  amazement,  "  I  do  not  care  for 
little  girls." 

His  amourette  with  Laure's  sister  Olympe  began  somewhat 
later.  As  we  have  said,  she  was  not  a  beauty,  but  Mme.  de 
Motteville  declares  that  her  looks  improved  considerably  as  she 
approached  her  eighteenth  year,  her  figure  becoming  round,  her 
complexion  clear,  and  her  cheeks  dimpled,  while  she  also  had  fine 
hands  and  arms,  and  very  brilliant  eyes.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Mme.  de  La  Fayette,  while  Olympe  was  sprightly 
enough  in  conversation,  her  intelligence  was  in  no  wise  re- 
markable. She  was  either  too  young  as  yet  or  else  too  sensible 
to  indulge  in  any  intrigue  with  her  youthful  royal  admirer,  and 
when  it  was  proposed  to  her  to  become  the  wife  of  Eugene  de 
Savoie,  Count  de  Soissons,  she  readily  assented  to  the  match. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  February,  1657,  three  weeks  after 
the  death  of  her  sister  Laure,  and  although  King  Louis  had 
been  paying  her  attentions  almost  until  the  last  moment,  his 
demeanour  at  the  ceremony  was  one  of  perfect  composure. 
Moreover,  he  soon  afterwards  set  out  travelling,  was  treated  to 
the  sight  of  the  siege  of  Montmedy,  and  only  returned  to  Paris 
in  the  winter,  just  in  time  to  become  godfather  to  his  former 
flame's  first  child. 

A  few  years  previously  Conde's  younger  brother,  the  weak 
and  capricious  Prince  de  Conti,  who  had  a  handsome  face,  but  a 
hunch-backed  figure,  had  thought  of  making  Olympe  Mancini 
his  wife,  but  transferred  his  choice  to  her  more  beautiful  cousin, 
Anne  Marie  Martinozzi,  a  girl  of  sweet  and  pious  disposition, 
who,  as  Ste.  Beuve  tells  us  in  the  charming  sketch  he  has  traced 
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of  her,  became  the  protectress  of  the  Abbey  of  Port  Royal 
and  a  lavish  benefactress  of  the  poor.  Married  to  Conti  in 
February,  1654,  she  died  in  February,  1672,  being  then  only 
thirty-five  years  old. 

We  have  already  seen  that  three  of  Mazarin'^s  nieces 
became  respectively  Duchess  de  Mercoeur,  Countess  de  Soissons, 
and  Princess  de  Conti.  Let  us  now  give  a  glance  at  the 
remaining  four.  In  1656,  at  the  Cardinal's  invitation,  the 
Signora  Mancini  and  the  Signora  Martinozzi  came  to  France, 
making  the  voyage  to  Marseilles  in  a  magnificent  galley  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  the  Republic  of  Genoa.  With  them 
arrived  Laure  Martinozzi  and  Marie  and  Ilortense  Mancini, 
the  two  elder  girls  being  fourteen,  and  Hortense  ten  years  of 
age.  Two  years  later  came  Marianne  Mancini,  who  was  three 
years  younger  than  Hortense.  A  year  after  Anne  Marie 
Martinozzi  had  become  Princess  de  Conti,  her  sister  Laure 
espoused  the  reigning  Duke  of  Modena,  who  died  while  she  was 
still  young,  leaving  her  with  two  children— a  son,  who  succeeded 
to  the  duchy,  which  she  governed  during  his  minority ;  and  a 
daughter,  Mary  Beatrice  of  Este,  whom,  in  1671,  she  married 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Thus  did  the  blood  of  the  once  obscure  Mazarins 
blend  with  that  of  the  Stuarts.  The  Old  Pretender,  the  Young 
Pretender,  and  the  Cardinal  of  York  all  traced  their  descent 
back  to  the  sister  of  Louis  XIV's  Italian  minister. 

With  respect  to  the  Cardinal's  other  nieces,  let  us  say  here 
that  Marianne  Mancini  became  Duchess  de  Bouillon ;  Hortense, 
Duchess  de  Mazarin ;  and  Marie,  Princess  Colonna.  We  shall 
meet  these  three  again  in  our  later  pages,  as  well  as  their  sister 
Olympe,  who  first  awoke  a  tender  feeling  in  the  heart  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  next  young  person  who  engaged  his  attention  was 
a  Mile,  de  la  Motte-Argencourt,  who  was  attached  to  his 
mother's  service,  and  whom  some  writers  have  confounded  with 
one  or  other  of  the  two    Miles,  de    la    Motte-Houdancourt, 
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the  daughter  and  the  niece  of  the  Marshal  of  France  of  that 
name.  The  young  King's  new  flame  was  not  a  conspicuous 
beauty,  but  she  had  an  expressive  face,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  hair, 
was  pleasant  in  her  manners  and  conversation,  and  of  a  very 
good-natured  disposition.  The  Countess  de  la  Motte- Argencourt 
noticed  the  King's  growing  infatuation,  and  was  quite  willing 
that  her  daughter  should  encourage  it ;  but  the  girl  was  more 
virtuously  inclined  than  her  mother,  and  while  Louis — by  no 
means  such  a  daring  wooer  as  his  grandfather,  Henri  de 
Navarre — was  still  vainly  sighing,  the  affair  came  to  his 
mother's  knowledge.  She  rebuked  him,  and  in  order  to  rid 
himself  of  his  nascent  passion  he  betook  himself  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  it  is  said,  to  the  cold  and  gloomy  castle  of 
Vincennes,  whence  he  returned  with  the  firm  intention  of  never 
making  love  to  Mile,  de  la  Motte  again.  Two  days  after- 
wards, however,  when  an  entertainment  was  given  at  Court, 
the  girl  (urged  to  it,  perhaps,  by  her  mother)  asked  the  young 
King  to  dance  with  her,  as  he  had  sometimes  done  previously, 
and  this  threw  him  into  a  state  of  great  emotion.  However, 
the  affair  went  no  further,  as  Mazarin  rescued  Louis  from  the 
intrigue  by  telling  him  that  in  his  absence  Mile,  de  la  Motte 
had  made  fun  of  his  passion,  not  only  with  other  girls  her 
friends,  but  also  with  her  lovers,  it  being  suggested  that  she 
had  already  compromised  herself  with  the  Marquises  de 
Chamarante  and  de  Richelieu.  That  assertion,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  as  false  as  is  Mme.  de  Motteville's  statement 
that,  owing  to  this  affair,  the  young  lady  was  swiftly  consigned 
to  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Chaillot,*  for  that  incident 
occurred  three  years  later  and  in  connection  with  a  different 
matter. 

The  young  King's  attention   having  been   diverted   from 

*  The  convent  in  question,  sometimes  called  Ste.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  had 
been  founded  by  Mile.  Louise  de  La  Fayette,  with  whom  Louis  XIII  (as  we 
mentioned  on  p.  7,  ante),  nearly  fell  in  love. 
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Mile,  de  la  Motte-Argencourt,  he  seems  to  have  solaced 
himself  by  flirting  with  his  earlier  flame,  Olympe  Mancini, 
now  Countess  de  Soissons.  Six  months  later  he  accompanied 
Turenne  to  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  witnessing  (June  14,  1658) 
the  famous  "bataille  des  Dunes,*"  at  which  Conde  and  Don 
John  of  Austria  with  their  Spaniards  were  defeated.  The 
King's  sojourn  amidst  hot  sand  and  pestiferous  marshes,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  the  evil-smelling  fort  of  Mardyck  his 
quarters,  contributed  to  bring  on  an  illness,  attended  by  intense 
fever,  during  which  his  body  began  to  swell  as  if  he  had  been 
bitten  by  some  venomous  serpent  or  insect.  One  day  in  the 
course  of  that  serious  illness  it  seems  that  Louis  perceived  a 
girl  weeping  in  the  room  where  he  was  lying,  surrounded  by 
his  anxious  attendants.  This  girl  was  one  of  Mazarin's  nieces, 
Olympe  Mancini's  younger  sister,  Marie,  then  in  her  eighteenth 
year. 

Quite  the  plainest  of  all  these  young  persons — in  fact, 
according  to  some  authorities,  positively  ugly — she  was  tall, 
straight,  angular,  and  sallow,  with  marked  features,  which  were 
far  from  being  regular.  Nevertheless,  her  brow,  crowned  by  an 
abundance  of  jet-black  hair,  was  distinctly  good,  and  she  had 
fine  teeth.  As  for  her  eyes,  while  one  contemporary  declares 
that  they  were  so  lacking  in  lustre  as  to  appear  uncouth — ils 
paroissaient  nides — another  assures  us  that  they  were  as  black 
as  her  hair,  but  wonderfully  vivacious.  We  prefer  that  last 
account,  for  assuredly  there  must  have  been  at  least  something 
in  Marie  Mancini's  person  to  attract  Louis  XIV.  An  assertion 
that  she  had  the  general  appearance  of  a  tavern-keeper's 
daughter,  is  doubtless  a  libel.  As  for  the  rest,  all  the  accounts 
of  the  period  agree  in  saying  that  Marie  Mancini  was  possessed 
of  a  very  vigorous  intelligence,  and  much  natural  if  unpolished 
wit. 

Moved,  it  may  be,  by  her  sympathy  with  his  suflerings,  the 
young  King  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  on  returning  to  Paris 
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after  his  recovery,  began  to  pay  her  his  addresses.  This 
aroused  the  displeasure  of  her  sister  Olympe,  with  whom  Louis 
had  been  flirting  prior  to  his  illness,  and  there  exists  a  letter 
which  she  wrote  to  him  expressing  her  jealous  feelings  on  the 
subject.  It  had  no  effect,  however.  On  the  Court  repairing 
to  Fontainebleau  that  year,  the  King  gave  full  rein  to  his 
partiality  for  Marie  Mancini.  She  became  the  queen  of  all  the 
fetes  there.  Louis  was  constantly  beside  her.  He  accompanied 
her  on  many  rides  and  drives  through  the  forest,  to  visit  the 
gorges  of  Franchard,  and  to  see  the  hermit  installed  in  the  ruined 
abbey  there.  They  were  together  also  at  the  dances  at  the 
Chateau,  and  at  the  evening  excursions  on  the  illuminated 
ornamental  water,  when  the  royal  barge  was  rowed  to  and  fro 
amidst  the  music  of  violins.  And  it  certainly  seemed  as  if 
something  serious  might  come  of  this  affair,  which  threatened 
to  assume  a  far  more  decided  character  than  the  King's  earlier 
fancy  for  Olympe. 

Anne  of  Austria  viewed  the  connection  with  extreme  dis- 
pleasure, for  she  did  not  wish  her  son  to  become  involved  in 
any  entanglement.  It  happened,  however,  that  although  Marie 
Mancini's  temperament  was  an  ardent  one,  she  remained 
prudent  from  ambition.  She  observed  to  what  high  positions 
her  sisters  had  attained,  and  she  wished  to  rise  to  one  still 
higher  than  theirs ;  desiring,  indeed,  to  become  no  mere  queen 
of  Court  festivities,  but  actually  Queen-consort  of  France ;  and 
she  felt,  indeed  she  knew,  that  such  an  ambition  would  never 
secure  fulfilment  should  she  stumble  and  become  the  young 
King's  mistress. 

We  cannot  say  whether  Anne  of  Austria  divined  the  full 
extent  of  Marie  Mancini's  aspirations,  but  as  her  son  was  now 
so  constantly  falling  in  love,  she  deemed  it  urgent  to  guard 
against  any  possible  mishap  by  providing  him  with  a  suitable 
wife.  Three  Princesses  were  suggested  as  fit  and  proper 
consorts  for  the  King  of  France  ;  in  the  first  place,  his  cousin. 
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Henrietta  of  England,  of  whom  Anne  of  Austria  was  very  fond, 
but  who  was  detested  by  Mazarin,  and  regarded  with  a  kind  of 
contemptuous  indifference  by  the  young  monarch  himself.  It 
was  easy,  therefore,  for  the  Cardinal  to  prevail  on  him  to  reject 
his  mother's  proposals  with  respect  to  the  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
The  next  suggested  bride  was  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  of 
Spain,  who  also  was  favoured  by  Anne  of  Austria,  being  a 
niece  of  hers.  But  Mazarin  did  not  at  first  fancy  the  Infanta  ; 
and,  besides,  the  rival  pretensions  of  France  and  Spain  created 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  negotiation  of  such  a  match. 
There  remained,  however,  the  Princess  Marguerite  of  Savoy, 
with  whose  house  Mazarin  had  become  allied  by  the  marriage 
of  his  niece  Olympe  to  the  Count  de  Soissons ;  and  thus  the 
Princess  Marguerite  was  the  candidate  whom  the  Cardinal 
personally  preferred. 

In  1658  the  Court  started  for  Lyons,  where  the  question  of 
this  marriage  was  discussed,  and  a  meeting  took  place  between 
the  two  young  people,  in  order  that  Louis  might  personally 
decide  whether  he  would  espouse  this  Princess  whom  he  had 
never  previously  seen.  Both  Marie  and  Olympe  Mancini  then 
accompanied  the  royal  party  to  the  south  of  France.  Olympe 
— still  jealous  of  her  sister — was  treated  by  Louis  with  great 
indifference,  and  had  to  endure  no  little  pin-pricking  from 
Marie,  who  entirely  monopolised  the  King's  attention.  She 
was  constantly  with  him,  and  although  her  nature  may  have 
been  a  designing  one,  it  would  really  seem  as  if  she  allowed 
her  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  her  judgment  at  this  particular 
time.  In  any  case,  there  was  every  sign  that  she  was  now 
greatly  in  love  with  the  young  King.  Her  large  eyes  glowed 
with  fire,  and  her  surging  passion,  we  are  told,  made  her  look 
almost  beautiful.  Political  complications  compelled  the  Court 
to  halt  for  a  time  at  Dijon,  where  there  was  a  round  of 
festivities,  at  which  the  King  again  appeared  to  be  quite 
infatuated   with  Marie.      But   he  at  last   met   the   Princess 
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Marguerite,  and  was  attracted  towards  her,  for  although  she 
was  no  beauty,  her  disposition  and  conversation  were  very 
pleasing.  On  perceiving  that  Louis  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  his  suggested  bride,  Marie  Mancini  became  inflamed 
with  jealousy,  and  exerted  all  her  powers  to  win  the  young 
monarch  back.  She  at  least  inclined  him  to  show  less  partiality 
for  the  Princess,  and  yet  this  matrimonial  alliance  would 
probably  have  been  decided  on  if  negotiations  had  not  suddenly 
begun  with  Spain  with  a  view  both  to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  and  to  the  King's  marriage  to  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa. 
That  diversion  speedily  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  pourparlers 
with  Savoy. 

Again,  then,  did  Marie  Mancini's  star  appear  to  be  in  the 
ascendant,  for  the  scheme  of  marrying  Louis  to  the  Princess 
Marguerite  being  abandoned,  that  of  marrying  him  to  the 
Infanta  might  possibly  be  frustrated.  In  any  case,  Marie  once 
more  became  the  sole  object  of  the  young  King''s  thoughts. 
Indeed,  he  carried  matters  so  far  as  to  ask  Mazarin's  permission 
to  marry  his  niece — a  permission  which  the  Cardinal  bluntly 
refused  to  give.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  motives 
prompted  Mazarin  on  this  occasion.  He  was  at  the  height  of 
his  fortune,  and  although  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  his 
niece  to  the  rank  of  Queen-consort  of  France  might  have 
aroused  some  ire  and  indignation  in  the  Court  world,  he  would 
probably  have  been  able  to  subdue  it.  He  may  have  been 
afraid,  however,  to  break  off  the  Spanish  match,  as  Anne  of 
Austria  so  greatly  favoured  it.  Further,  he  may  have  really 
and  honourably  desired  to  see  that  match  effected,  as  it  seemed 
likely  to  prove  of  genuine  advantage  to  France.  But  it  has 
also  been  contended  that  if  the  Cardinal  did  not  favour  his 
niece  Marie,  it  was  because  he  had  found  her  hostile  to  him  in 
various  ways,  because  he  distrusted  her  ambition,  and  feared 
that,  should  she  become  Queen-consort,  she  would  destroy  his 
predominance   in   the   State   by  influencing  her  husband,  the 
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King,  against  him.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  this 
view  of  the  motives  which  prompted  Mazarin  to  refuse  his 
assent  to  the  King''s  suit  may  be  the  correct  one.  In  any  case, 
the  Cardinal  informed  his  young  master  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  his  contracting  an  alliance  so  unequal  and  so 
derogatory  to  his  glory,  and  that  if  he— the  King — insisted  on 
it,  he — the  minister — would  at  once  request  permission  to  quit 
France.  According  to  the  traditional  account,  the  Cardinal 
also  declared,  with  an  outburst  of  southern  passion,  that  he 
would  rather  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  niece's  breast  than  see 
her  rise  to  such  a  treacherous  height ! 

In  point  of  fact,  he  contented  himself  with  sending  her  out 
of  the  way,  to  Brouage,  near  the  coast  of  Poitou.  Before  her 
departure,  however,  she  had  an  interview  with  the  King,  who 
was  in  despair  at  the  idea  of  losing  her.  It  was  then  that, 
perceiving  the  tears  which  he  was  unable  to  restrain,  she 
exclaimed  :  "  You  weep,  yet  you  are  the  master ! " — words 
which  so  often  have  been  misquoted  or  travestied,  and  which 
were  badly  paraphrased  by  Racine  in  that  tragedy  of  Berenice 
which  he  based,  so  Voltaire  tells  us,  on  the  King's  successive 
passions  for  Marie  Mancini  and  Henrietta  of  England.  It  is 
certain  that  Louis  was  sorely  afflicted  by  the  separation.  Mme. 
de  Motteville  mentions  that  Anne  of  Austria  said  to  her : 
"  The  King  stirs  my  compassion ;  he  is  full  of  feeling  and  yet 
reas®nable,  and  I  have  just  told  him  that  I  am  sure  he  will  one 
day  thank  me  for  the  pain  I  am  now  giving  him."  Further, 
there  are  statements  in  the  Jmiimal  de  la  Sante  du  Roi  which 
show  that  Louis  became  quite  ill  at  the  moment  of  Marie's 
departure,  and  that  Vallot,  the  medical  man  who  attended  him, 
thought  fit  to  bleed  him  twice  in  the  feet  and  six  times  in  the 
arms,  besides  repeatedly  treating  him  to  other  remedies  ! 

However,  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  marriage  of 
the  King  with  the  Spanish  Infanta  were  at  last  decided  on,  and 
at  the  time  when  the  young  monarch  went  southward  with  the 
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Court  in  connection  with  those  matters,  he  had  an  interview 
with  Marie  jNIancini  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  For  a  brief  space 
all  his  passion  seemed  to  revive,  and  after  leaving  her  he  sent 
her  several  letters,  much  to  the  vexation  of  Mazarin,  who 
remonstrated  with  him  in  writing.  The  interview  with  Marie 
in  Poitou  took  place  early  in  August  1659,  and  in  the  following 
month,  in  a  letter  intended  for  Marie's  gouvernajite,  the 
Cardinal  wrote  as  follows  : 

"I  confess  that  I  have  not  for  a  long  time  had  so  much 
pleasure  as  I  received  on  reading  the  letter  written  me  by  my 
niece,  and  on  hearing  the  news  you  give  me  respecting  the  state 
of  her  mind  since  she  has  known  that  the  King's  marriage  is 
quite  decided  on.  I  never  doubted  her  intelligence,  but  I 
distrusted  her  judgment,  particularly  at  a  juncture  when  a 
violent  passion,  attended  by  so  many  circumstances  which  made 
it  ungovernable,  allowed  no  opportunity  for  reason  to  assert 
itself.  I  repeat  that  I  am  extremely  glad  to  have  such  a  niece, 
since  she  has,  of  her  own  accord,  taken  so  generous  a  resolution, 
and  one  so  adapted  to  her  own  honour  and  my  satisfaction.  I 
am  acquainting  the  King  with  what  she  and  you  have  written 
me  respecting  what  she  has  done.  I  am  certain  that  his 
Majesty  will  esteem  her  the  more,  and  that  France,  could  it 
know  her  behaviour  in  this  conjuncture,  would  wish  her  every 
sort  of  happiness  and  bestow  a  thousand  blessings  on  her. 
However,  I  am  sufficiently  in  a  position  to  give  her  a  proof  of 
my  own  friendship  and  the  attachment  which  I  have  always 
felt  for  her,  which,  indeed,  was  only  interrupted  because  she 
appeared  to  have  none  for  me,  and  to  pay  no  heed  to  my 
advice,  although  its  object  was  her  own  welfare  and  quietude 
of  mind." 

The  step  which  Marie  had  taken,  to  which  Mazarin  refers 
in  the  above  letter,  must  certainly  have  been  some  form  of 
promise  to  renounce  her  hopes  and  aspirations  with  respect  to 
the  young  King.     We   may   assume  that   she  was  sincere  in 
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promising  such  a  renunciation,  but  it  is  plain  that  Mazarin 
doubted  whether  she  would  keep  her  word,  for  he  adds  that  it 
would  drive  him  to  despair  should  his  niece  change  her  purpose, 
and  thereby  lose  the  merit  of  the  noblest  action  she  could 
perform.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  it  was  too  late,  Marie  did 
change  her  mind,  becoming  quite  frantic  on  discovering  that  she 
had  lost,  not  merely  the  crown  of  France,  but  also  the  love  of 
her  royal  suitor,  who,  once  married,  became  not  only  absolutely 
indifferent  to  her,  but  even  authorised  her  expulsion  from 
France. 

At  the  time  when  Mazarin  wrote  the  letter  we  have  quoted, 
he  was  conducting  the  negotiations  with  Spain  which  ended  in 
the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  King^s  marriage.  On  July 
28,  1659,  the  Cardinal  arrived  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  with  a 
retinue  of  a  hundred  nobleman  and  a  guard  of  a  hundred  horse 
and  three  hundred  foot.  His  conferences  with  the  Spanish 
representative,  Don  Luis  de  Haro,  took  place  on  the  famous 
"  Island  of  the  Pheasants,"  where  nowadays,  at  all  events, 
pheasants  are  as  rare  as  are  birds  of  paradise  in  the  Parisian 
Champs  Elysees.  Being  a  marshy  spot,  this  island  is,  indeed, 
far  more  adapted  for  water-fowl  than  for  pheasants.  It  rises 
between  two  arms  of  the  Bidassoa,  at  a  point  where  that  river 
separates  France  from  Spain. 

Mazarin  was  followed  southward  by  the  young  King,  with 
whom  went  his  mother,  his  brother  Philippe,  Duke  d'Anjou,* 
and  his  cousin.  Mile,  de  Montpensier.  Passing  through  the 
Orleanais  on  their  way,  they  halted  at  Blois,  where  they  met 
Mile,  de  Montpensier's  step-sisters,  that  is  the  Princesses  Elisa- 
beth, Marguerite-Louise,  and  Franpoise-Madeleine,  daughters 
of  Gaston,  Duke  d'Orleans,  by  his  second  wife,  Marguerite  de 
Lon-aine.  They  were  all  very  charming  girls,  Marguerite- 
Louise  being  quite  a  beauty.  On  this  occasion,  however,  they 
failed  to  produce  a  good  impression  on  the  royal  party,  as  their 
♦  Later  Duke  d'Orl^ans. 
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toilettes  were  in  no  wise  a  la  mode ;  and  one  may  surmise  that 
an  equally  adverse  opinion  was  passed  on  their  young-lady 
attendants,  among  whom  was  Mile.  Louise  de  la  Valliere.* 

The  Court  proceeded  to  Bordeaux,  and  there,  on  September 
21,  after  communicating  with  Mazarin,  the  King  signed  a 
letter,  which  had  been  composed,  it  is  said,  by  Marshal  Turenne, 
and  which  was  addressed  to  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  the  hand  of 
whose  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  it  very  respectfully  solicited. 
This  important  missive  was  entrusted  to  Marshal  Antoine  III 
de  Gramont,  elder  brother,  or  rather  step-brother,  of  the 
Gramont  of  Hamilton's  Memoirs,  and  he  betook  himself 
with  all  speed  to  Madrid,  presented  himself  at  the  palace 
there,  and  although  dusty,  booted  and  spurred,  requested  an 
immediate  audience  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  Philip  IV  was 
both  impressed  and  flattered  by  Gramont's  eagerness,  and  at 
once  returned  a  favourable  answer  to  the  suit  of  his  brother 
and  nephew  of  France. 

At  that  time  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  born  in  the 
gloomy  palace  of  the  Escurial  on  September  10, 1638,  was,  like 
her  destined  husband,  just  twenty -one  years  old.  She  was 
somewhat  short,  but  well  proportioned,  with  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  a  long  but  full  face,  and  a  very  white  skin.  Had  her 
features  displayed  more  animation  she  would  probably  have 
been  accounted  pretty.  In  fact,  she  seemed  so  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  for  she  was  then  quite  in  love  with  her  husband  ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  afterwards  treated  her  quelled  all 
her  spirits,  induced  reserve,  and  finally  made  her  extremely 
timid.  We  have  said  that  she  was  in  love  with  Louis,  and 
such  indeed  was  the  case,  although  she  never  met  him  until 
the  time  of  their  union.  Portraits  of  him  had  been  shown  to 
her,  however  ;  flattering  ones,  no  doubt ;  and  she  had  repeatedly 
heard  his  praises  sung  by  those  around  her.  When  the  question 
of  his  marriage  with  Princess  Marguerite  of  Savoy  had  been 

*  See  ante^  p.  47. 
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mooted  the  Infanta  had  evinced  the  greatest  concera,  for  she 
had  ah-eady  set  her  heart  upon  becoming  his  bride.  When  he 
eventually  made  formal  application  for  her  hand  her  delight 
became  unbounded,  but  she  had  to  restrain  her  transports,  for 
the  marriage  could  not  take  place  until  the  conditions  of  peace 
between  Spain  and  France  had  been  agreed  upon  and  carried 
into  effect. 

In  November  of  that  year,  1659,  the  Pyrenees  Treaty  was 
signed,  and  in  the  ensuing  month  of  June  the  young  King  of 
France  and  his  Court  arrived  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  In  former 
years  France  and  Spain  had  exchanged  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Henri  IV,  and  Anne  (of  Austria),  daughter  of  Philip  III — the 
former  princess  being  the  intended  bride  of  Philip  IV,  and  the 
latter  that  of  Louis  XIII — on  the  Island  of  the  Pheasants, 
and  that  spot  now  witnessed  the  first  meeting  of  Elisabeth's 
daughter  and  Anne's  son.  Maria  Theresa  was  carried  in 
triumph  into  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  where  in  the  old  Gothic  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  her  marriage  with  Louis  XIV  was 
solemnised  on  June  9,  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne  officiating. 
Meantime,  a  man  of  genius,  one  ©f  the  greatest  painters  the 
world  has  known,  and  one  whose  brush  might  have  fittingly 
immortalised  that  ceremony — in  a  word,  Velasquez — was 
prostrated  by  fever,  which  he  had  contracted  whilst  super- 
intending the  erection  of  the  reception  galleries  on  the  Island 
of  the  Pheasants,  and  not  long  after  his  removal  to  Madrid  he 
expired  there.  But  St.  Jean  de  Luz  was  given  over  to 
rejoicing.  A  local  poet  boldly  called  the  town  a  second  Paris, 
and  exultingly  referred  to  the  rival  and  more  prosperous  city  of 
Bayonne  as  a  mere  stable ;  while  the  municipality  went  so  far 
in  its  eager  loyalty  as  to  decree  that  the  gate  by  which  the 
young  King  and  his  bride  had  entered  the  town  should  be 
instantly  walled  up,  so  that  none,  neither  noble  nor  varlet, 
might  ever  pass  through  it  again.  The  good  folk  of  that 
period  may  well  have  turned  in  their  graves  if  they  learnt. 
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some  forty  years  ago,  that  against  that  historical  walled-up 
gate  a  common  carpenter  had  dared  to  raise  his  humble  shed. 

The  young  Queen  created  a  most  favourable  impression  on 
all  who  saw  her,  and  she  herself  was  manifestly  delighted. 
She  gave  herself  completely  to  her  husband,  with  all  a  young 
woman's  natural,  healthy  love.  It  is  related  that,  although 
she  had  been  reared  amid  the  stiflP  etiquette  of  the  Spanish 
Court,  she  cast  ceremonial  aside  directly  after  the  wedding 
rites,  saying  impatiently  to  her  tirewomen,  when  word  came 
that  the  King  had  already  retired  :  "  Presto^  presto^  qiCel  Rey 
rnespera  !  "  At  that  time,  by  the  way,  the  Queen  knew  very 
little  French,  and  Spanish  was  almost  a  sealed  book  to  Louis. 

From  St.  Jean  de  Luz  the  royal  couple  and  the  Court 
journeyed  towards  Paris.  Vincennes  was  the  spot  appointed 
for  the  honeymoon,  and  there  Louis  and  his  bride  remained 
until  August  26,  when  they  made  their  state  entry  into  Paris. 
A  triumphal  arch  had  been  set  up  at  the  Barri^re  St.  Antoine, 
and  near  it  was  a  throne  on  which  the  King  and  Queen  took 
their  seats  to  receive  the  municipality's  homage  and  oath  of 
fidelity.  From  that  time  until  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  and 
at  certain  subsequent  periods  also,  the  spot  was  known  as  the 
Place  du  Trone.     It  is  now  called  the  Place  de  la  Nation. 

In  the  ranks  of  those  who  witnessed  that  pompous  state 
entry  into  Paris  were  Mile.  Louise  de  la  Valliere  and  the 
Widow  Scarron,  afterwards  Mme.  de  Maintenon ;  while  among 
those  who  had  to  offer  their  obeisances  to  the  royal  pair  at  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  the  unhappy  Marie  Mancini,  who 
had  now  returned  to  Paris  by  orders  of  Mazarin.  Although 
the  Cardinal  had  refused  to  allow  the  King  to  marry  his  niece, 
he  was  not  neglectful  of  her  fortune,  or  of  her  sisters'  either. 
In  fact,  he  had  advanced  Olympe  Mancini,  Countess  de  Soissons 
— the  King's  earliest  flame,  with  whom,  indeed,  his  relations 
appear  to  have  been  far  less  platonic  than  they  were  with 
Marie — to   the  post  of  Superintendent   of  the   new    Queen's 
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Household,  after  constraining  the  still  witty  and  once  beautiful 
Anne  de  Gonzague,  Princess  Palatine,  to  surrender  that  office. 
Thus  Olympe,  although  disliked  both  by  Anne  of  Austria  and 
Maria  Theresa,*  became  one  of  the  chief  personages  at  Court, 
where  she  was  treated  almost  as  if  she  were  of  the  blood  royal, 
in  part,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  her  husband's  connection  with 
the  sovereign  House  of  Savoy.  Mme.  de  Soissons  lived  in  great 
splendour,  now  at  the  Tuileries  and  now  at  the  great  Hotel  de 
Soissons,  which  had  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a  former  palace 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  (later  Hotel  de  Nesles)  by  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  at  the  time  when  she  abandoned  the  Tuileries,  in 
consequence,  so  the  story  runs,  of  a  prediction  that  she  would 
die  at  St.  Germain — a  prediction  followed  by  the  discovery 
that  the  half-built  Tuileries  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Germain 
TAuxerrois.  The  most  brilliant  days  in  the  history  of 
Catherine's  new  mansion,  which  was  sold  to  one  of  the  Counts 
de  Soissons  in  1604  for  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  were 
those  when  its  mistress  was  Olympe  Mancini,  who  speedily 
attracted  both  royalty  and  noblesse  to  her  splendid  reception- 
rooms. 

Meantime,  Olympe's  sister  Marie  was  trying  to  console 
herself  for  the  loss  of  the  King  by  flirting  with  young  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  a  well-built  youth  with  somewhat 
effeminate  features  and  feline  eyes  shaded  by  long  lashes.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  Duke  Charles  IV  of  Lorraine,  who  had  an 
extremely  chequered  career,  at  one  time  abdicating  in  favour 
of  his  brother  Franfois,  at  another  finding  himself  cast  into 
prison  in  consequence  of  his  intrigues,  then  recovering  a  part  of 
his  States,  and  ultimately  taking  up  his  residence  in  Paris, 
where  he  became  so  infatuated  with  a  certain  Marianne  Pajot, 
daughter  of  an  apothecary  to  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  that  he 
ended  by  marrying  her — the  union  being  afterwards  annulled, 

*  From  this  point,  the  Infanta  having  become  Queen  of  Prance,  we  shall 
designate  her  by  the  names  of  Marie  Th6rdse. 
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however,  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  consequence  of  the 
united  protests  of  the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and  Lorraine. 

Charles  IV's  brother  Franpois  was  the  father  of  the  young 
Prince  Charles  with  whom  Marie  Mancini  flirted.  Born  in 
April  1643,  Charles  was  at  this  time  only  seventeen  years  old, 
but  extremely  precocious,  and  much  admired  by  those  mature 
women,  such  as  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  who  fancied  handsome 
striplings.*  In  regard  to  le  bon  motif  he  was  sought  not  only 
by  Marie  Mancini,  but  also  by  the  beautiful  Marguerite-Louise 
d'Orleans,  one  of  the  young  princesses  whom  Mile,  de  la  Valliere 
attended.  He  seems  to  have  reciprocated  Marguerite's  feelings, 
but,  as  we  shall  see,  obstacles  arose  to  prevent  their  marriage. 
Marie  Mancini  having  compromised  herself  with  him  to  some 
extent,  he  at  one  moment  requested  his  uncle,  Charles  IV,  to 
ask  Mazarin  for  her  hand.  On  account,  however,  either  of  his 
years  or  his  position  at  that  period,  the  Cardinal  rejected  the 
suit ;  and  as  Anne  of  Austria  was  anxious  to  remove  Marie 
Mancini  from  the  Court,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  she  might  again 
ensnare  the  young  King,  she  was  offered  with  a  dowry  of  100,000 
crowns  and  a  palace  in  the  Eternal  City  to  Constable  Colonna, 
head  of  the  great  Roman  princely  house  of  that  name.  Colonna 
immediately  accepted  the  proposal,  although  he  had  never  yet 
seen  Mazarin's  niece,  and  she  on  her  side  was  constrained  to 
consent  to  the  union. 

The  Cardinal  spent  the  last  months  of  his  life  in  arranging 
that  alliance  and  selecting  suitable  husbands  for  his  other 
unmamed  nieces.  Hortense  and  Marianne  Mancini.  For  the 
former  he  chose  Armand  de  la  Porte,  Duke  de  La  Meilleraie, 
the  son  of  his  close  friend  the  Marshal  of  that  name  ;  and  after 
tendering  his  vast  wealth  to  the  King,  by  whom  it  was  refused, 
he  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  it  to  Armand,  who  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Mazarin.     Finally,  the  Cardinal 

*  He  afterwards  became  Duke  Charles  V  of  Lorraine,  and  died  in  April 
1690. 
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found  a  husband  for  his  niece  Marianne  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke  de  Bouillon,  a  nephew  of  the  great  Turenne  and  reputed 
to  be,  at  that  time,  the  wealthiest  noble  in  France. 

Having  arranged  those  marriages,  Mazarin  doubtless 
imagined  that  he  had  firmly  assured  the  futures  of  his  nieces. 
He  passed  away  at  Vincennes  on  the  morning  of  March  9, 1661, 
the  King  and  Anne  of  Austria  being  with  him  during  his  last 
moments.  Before  many  years  elapsed  four  of  his  nieces,  Marie, 
Olympe,  Hortense,  and  Marianne,  were  in  exile,  becoming,  indeed, 
at  certain  moments,  real  wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Olympe  was  involved  in  the  great  Poisons  Affair  and  withdrew 
from  France,  spending  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life,  now  in 
the  Low  Countries,  now  in  Germany,  now  in  Italy,  and  now  in 
Spain.  Hortense,  whose  husband  became  a  lunatic,  escaped 
from  him,  and  after  many  wanderings  made  her  way  to  England, 
where  she  figured  among  the  beauties  of  Whitehall  and  became 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  Charles  II.  Marianne,  Duchess  de 
Bouillon,  after  being  exiled  to  the  south  of  France  in  connection 
with  the  Poisons  Affair,  also  spent  some  time  in  England,  then 
repaired  to  Italy,  but  was  finally  allowed  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  she  died.  As  for  Marie,  she  never  set  eyes  on  the  King 
she  had  loved,  from  the  time  when,  her  marriage  with  Constable 
Colonna  having  been  celebrated  by  proxy  at  Rome,  she  was 
ordered  to  join  him.  It  was  really  an  expulsion,  though  she 
was  escorted  out  of  France  with  every  imaginable  honour  by 
reason  of  her  relationship  to  her  defunct  uncle  the  Cardinal. 
Colonna  met  her  at  Milan,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Rome 
together.  The  marriage  proved  a  very  unhappy  one,  for  Marie, 
with  her  ardent  nature,  could  not  restrain  her  passions,  and 
thereby  excited  her  husband's  jealousy.  At  last,  in  1672,  when 
her  sister  Hortense  joined  her  in  Rome,  after  quitting  the  mad 
Duke  Mazarin,  as  La  Meilleraie  was  called,  they  went  off 
together  disguised  as  men,  and,  after  a  week*'s  wild  voyage  from 
Civita  Vecchia,  landed  in  Provence  and  found  a  temporary  asylum 
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at  Aix,  where  the  Countess  de  Grignan,  Mme.  de  Sevigne's 
daughter,  provided  them  with  clothes.  Hortense  afterwards 
betook  herself  to  Savoy,  and  Marie  to  Flanders;  the  latter 
subsequently  repairing  to  Spain,  then  returning  for  a  while  to 
Italy,  moving,  indeed,  from  one  to  another  convent,  passing 
also  from  one  to  another  lover,  and  making,  moreover,  occa- 
sional attempts  to  live  with  her  husband,  who  died  in  1689. 
She  herself  survived  until  the  age  of  seventy-five,  dying  in  1715, 
the  year  when  her  whilom  lover  Louis  XIV  also  passed  away. 


Ill 

LOUISE   DE   LA   VALLIERE — HENRIETTA   OF   ENGLAND 

Louise  de  La  Valli^re,  her  Home,  Childhood,  and  Family— An  Early  Romance 
— She  goes  to  Paris — Marguerite  d' Orleans  and  Charles  de  Lorraine — 
Philippe  d'Orleans  marries  Henrietta  of  England — The  Princess  and 
Buckingham — La  Valliere  becomes  a  Maid  of  Honour— The  Count  de 
Guiche  and  ihis  Amours — The  Countesses  d'Olonne  and  de  Fiesque — 
Madame  and  the  King — The  Court  at  Fontainebleau — Louis  makes  Love 
to  Madame — Intervention  of  Two  Queen-mothers — A  Plan  to  stifle  Scandal 
— The  Count  de  Saint  Aignan  and  the  Marquis  de  Vardes — The  King 
notices  Louise  de  La  Valliere — Her  Person  and  Disposition — Outset  of 
the  Liaison — Saint  Aignan's  Services  and  Reward — Benserade's  Ballet, 
Impatience — The  Displeasure  of  Anne  of  Austria — Louise  de  La  Valliere 
and  Lom6nie  de  Brienne. 

A  FEW  particulars  concerning  the  origin  of  Louise-Franpoise  de 
La  Valliere  were  given  in  our  previous  chapter,  but  it  is  now 
necessary  to  supplement  them.  She  was  born  on  August  6, 
1644,  at  Tours,  in  a  mansion  called  the  Hotel  de  la  Crouzille, 
some  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  du  Commerce.  The  girl  derived  her  name  of  Louise  from 
her  godmother,  Mme.  Louise  d'Evrard,  nee  de  La  Baume  Le 
Blanc,  widow  of  a  captain  of  Light  Horse,  *  and  her  name  of 
Franpoise  from  her  mother,  nee  Le  Prevost  de  La  Coutelaye. 
Her  father,  Laurent  de  La  Baume  Le  Blanc,  Lord  of  La 
Valliere,  became,  as  was  previously  related,  the  royal  Lieutenant 
in  command  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Amboise.  His  daughter's 
childhood  was  chiefly  spent,  however,  at  La   Valliere,  in   the 

*  Louise's  godfather  was  another  relative,  Pierre  Le  Blanc,  Lord  of  La 
Roche  and  a  counsellor  of  the  Pr6sidial  of  Tours. 
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parish  of  Reugny,  some  five  or  six  leagues  west  of  Tours.  The 
greater  part  of  the  chateau  was  demolished  early  in  the  last 
century,  but  two  of  its  towers  and  some  remnants  of  its  walls 
still  remain,  together  with  a  Renaissance  pavilion,  where,  says 
M.  Lair  in  his  authoritative  work  on  Louise  de  La  Valliere, 
one  may  see,  above  two  of  the  fire-places,  a  couple  of  paintings 
showing  the  chateau  and  the  valley  of  the  little  river  Brenne 
(which  it  overlooked)  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  one  of  those  pictures  several  ladies  are  depicted  spinning, 
embroidering,  and  conversing  together,  while  in  the  centre  of 
the  composition  is  seen  a  dreamy  young  man,  at  whom  Cupid 
is  aiming  an  arrow  from  behind  a  tree.  This  painting  bears 
the  inscription  :  Ad  Principem  ut  ad  Ignem  amor  indissolutus. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  has  some  reference  to  the  love-romance 
of  Louise  and  her  prince. 

Early  in  1654,  when  Louise  de  la  Valliere  was  not  yet  ten 
years  old,  she  lost  her  father ;  and  in  March  the  following  year 
her  mother — widowed  for  the  second  time,  for  she  had  been 
married  to  a  certain  Councillor  Besnard  before  becoming  the 
wife  of  the  Sieur  de  La  Valliere— took  yet  another  husband  in 
the  person  of  Jacques  de  Courtavel,  Marquis  de  Saint  Remy, 
who  was  first  maitre  d'hote!  to  Gaston,  Duke  d'Orleans.  The 
whole  family  afterwards  removed  to  Blois,  where,  since  the 
defeat  of  the  last  Fronde,  the  Duke  d'Orleans  had  been  con- 
strained to  keep  his  Court.  Louise,  be  it  here  mentioned,  had 
a  brother  older  than  herself,  who  was  christened  Jean  Franpois, 
and  was  subsequently  known  as  Marquis  de  La  Valliere  ;  and  a 
step-sister.  Mile,  de  Saint  Remy,  her  mother's  daughter  by  her 
third  marriage.  This  girl  and  Louise  were  largely  brought  up 
in  companionship  with  Duke  Gaston's  three  daughters  by  his 
second  wife,  *  and  as  time  elapsed  served  them  as  maids  of 
honour  in  conjunction  with  some  other  young  ladies,  such  as 
Mile,  de  Rare  and  Mile,  de  Montalais.     At  this  period  Louise 

♦  See  p.  62,  ante. 
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became  involved  in  one  of  those  early  romances  which  usually 
lead  to  nothing.  Among  the  retainers  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans 
were  various  members  of  the  Bragelonne  *  family,  one  of  whom, 
who  was  both  steward  to  the  Duke  and  a  Captain  of  his  men-at- 
arms,  had  a  good-looking  young  son,  who  began  to  pay  Louise 
some  attentions.  It  even  appears  that  a  few  love-letters  passed 
between  them,  but  their  parents  intervened,  and  matters  went 
no  further.  For  the  rest,  according  to  every  account,  Louise 
was  an  extremely  well-conducted  girl. 

A  change  occurred  in  her  life  when  Duke  Gaston  d'Orleans 
died  in  February  1660.  The  widow.  Marguerite  de  Lorraine, 
then  removed  to  Paris,  and  took  up  her  residence  at  the 
Luxembourg  palace  which  was  then  officially  known  as  the 
Palais  d'Orleans,  Duke  Gaston  having  inherited  it  from  his 
mother,  Marie  de'  Medici.  At  his  death  it  really  became  the 
property  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  but  she 
was  quite  willing  that  the  Dowager  Duchess  her  step-mother, 
and  the  princesses  her  step-sisters,  should  make  it  their  abode. 
One  part  of  the  huge  pile  was  at  that  time  tenanted  by  Duke 
Charles  IV  of  Lorraine,  and  this  may  explain  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  met  Marianne  Pajot,  the  daughter  of  Made- 
moiselle's apothecary,  and  became  infatuated  with  her.f 

On  removing  to  Paris,  the  Dowager  Duchess  d'Orldans 
took  the  St.  Remy  family,  including  Louise  de  La  Valliere, 
with  her,  and  it  thus  fell  out  that  the  girl,  being  constantly  in 
attendance  on  the  Princesses  d'Orleans,  made  her  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Court  life.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Prince  Charles 
de  Lorraine,  being  prevented  from  marrying  Marie  Mancini, 
turned  his  eyes  upon  the  beautiful  young  Marguerite-Louise 
d'Orleans ;  but  when  he  sounded  his  uncle  Duke  Charles  on  the 
subject,  the  latter,  though  personally  infatuated  with  a  girl  of 
the  most  modest  condition,  pointed  out  that  Marguerite- 
Louise  had  little  or  no  money,  and  that  her  wealthy  step-sister, 
♦  Sometimes  written  Bragelonge.  f  See  p.  66,  ante. 
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Mile,  de  Montpensier,  would  be  a  far  more  suitable  bride.  The 
Duke  went  so  far  as  to  solicit  Mademoiselle's  hand  for  his 
juvenile  nephew,  but  the  attempt  came  to  nothing,  owing  to 
royal  opposition.  La  Montpensier,  be  it  mentioned,  was  then 
in  her  thirty-fourth  and  Charles  de  Lorraine  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  Marguerite- Louise 
d'Orleans  certainly  wanted  him  for  her  husband,  but  her 
mother  had  already  decided  that  she  should  marry  the  Prince 
of  Tuscany,  and  in  spite  of  her  despair,  her  protests,  and  her 
resistance,  she  became  the  latter's  wife  in  the  spring  of  1661.* 

It  was  amidst  these  occurrences  and  a  round  of  all  sorts  of 
entertainments  that  Louise  de  La  Valliere  served  her  apprentice- 
ship to  Court  life.  A  change,  or  rather  an  advancement,  came 
for  her  at  the  very  time  when  her  friend  Marguerite-Louise 
d'Orleans  was  cast  into  the  arms  of  a  man  she  loathed.  On 
April  1,  1661,  the  King's  brother  Philippe  was  married  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  Henrietta  of  England,  daughter 
of  Charles  I.  Philippe  was  then  about  one-and-twenty  years 
old,  with  a  poor  figure  but  a  good-looking  face,  of  which  he 
was  inordinately  vain.  He  was  inclined  to  effeminacy  and 
egotism,  but  possessed  some  wit  and  an  amiable  way — which  de- 
generated too  often,  however,  into  familiarity.  The  King  had 
created  him  Duke  d'Orleans  since  their  uncle  Gaston's  death, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  transferred  to  him  most  of  the  ducal 
appanage.  On  the  other  hand,  Henrietta,  born  at  Exeter  in 
June  1644,  was  not  yet  seventeen  at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 
She  had  neither  a  beautiful  face  nor  a  beautiful  figure  (indeed, 
one  of  her  shoulders  was  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  other), 
but  her  complexion  was  compared  to  rose  and  jessamine,  and 
there  was  aje-ne-sais-qitoi  kind  of  attractiveness  about  her  face 
which  inveigled  many  men.  With  much  of  the  vivacity  of 
a  giddy  girl — ^high  spirits,  which   all   the   sufferings  of  her 

*  Her  sister  Elisabeth  became  Duchess  de  Guise,  and  her  sister  Fran5oise 
Duchess  of  Savoy. 
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childhood  had  failed  to  quench — she  united  no  little  taste  and 
artistic  perception,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  her  unfortunate 
father.  It  is  related  that  prior  to  her  marriage  the  versatile 
and  dissolute  George  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham  of 
that  name,  a  man  then  in  the  forties,  became  so  madly  infatu- 
ated with  the  Princess  that  it  was  necessary  to  watch  over  her 
in  order  to  protect  her  from  his  enterprising  manoeuvres ;  but 
she  herself  gave  them  no  heed,  remaining  absolutely  insensible 
to  his  passion  and  its  alleged  torments. 

When  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  d'Orleans  was  arranged, 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  her  with  a  suitable  household, 
and  among  the  young  ladies  selected  to  be  her  maids  of  honour 
were  two  who  had  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  Orleans 
princesses — Mile,  de  Montalais  and  Mile,  de  La  Valliere.  The 
latter  owed  her  appointment,  it  seems,*  to  a  certain  Mme.  de 
Choisy,  nee  Hurault  de  THopital,  a  member  of  the  Precieuses' 
coterie,  wife  of  a  former  Chancellor  to  Gaston  d'0rl6ans,  and 
mother  of  that  Abbe  de  Choisy  who  wrote  some  scandalous 
memoirs.  This  woman  appears  to  have  possessed  a  particular 
faculty  for  ingratiating  herself  with  royal  personages.  She 
corresponded  with  the  Queens  of  Poland  and  Sweden  and  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  and  according  to  M.  Lair  she  impressed 
Louis  XIV  so  favourably,  that  he  received  her  in  audience 
regularly  every  week — when  she  was  supposed  to  give  him 
good  advice — and  also  granted  her  a  pension  of  8000  livres  per 
annum.  She  resided  at  the  Luxembourg  palace,  where  she 
frequently  met  Louise  de  La  Valliere,  whose  position  there 
became  precarious  when  the  circumstances  of  the  Dowager 
Duchess  d'Orleans  were  reduced  by  the  transfer  of  her  late 
husband's  appanage  to  the  new  Duke.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Mme.  de  Choisy  became  interested  in  La  Valliere  ;  and, 
besides,  like  the  born  intrigtcante  she  was,  she  also  desired  to  see 

*  It  dated  from  March  9, 1661.    Louise  was  therefore  in  attendance  at  the 
wedding. 
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somebody  on  whom  she  would  probably  be  able  to  rely,  in  the 
new  Duchess's  household.  As  the  result  of  her  endeavours, 
Louise  de  La  Valliere,  like  Mile,  de  Montalais,  was  appointed  a 
maid  of  honour,  a  post  which  carried  with  it  only  a  very 
small  salary,  but  which  otherwise  provided  a  livelihood; 
that  being  a  consideration  of  some  importance,  as  the  girl's 
father  had  left  only  a  small  estate,  which  had  gone  chiefly  to 
his  son. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Henrietta  of  England,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  one 
of  her  husband's  chief  favourites,  Armand,  Count  de  Guiche, 
eldest  son  of  Marshal  Antoine  III  de  Gramont,  by  Franfoise  du 
Plessis-Chivrd,  one  of  Richelieu's  relatives.  Guiche,  who  figures 
conspicuously  in  the  histoire  galante  of  the  period,  was  a  strange 
compound  of  bravery,  presumption,  and  vice.  Born  in  1638, 
he  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Marguerite  Louise  de  Bethune, 
a  granddaughter  of  Chancellor  Seguier.  She  was  then  but  a 
child  of  thirteen,  and  Guiche  speedily  deserted  her  to  attach 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Louis  XIV's  brother,  and  to  pay 
his  court  to  somewhat  more  mature  beauties  than  his  wife. 
One  of  these  was  Catherine  Henriette  d'Angennes,  a  massive 
and  yet  frail  lady,  with  fine  arms  and  hands,  who  married 
Louis  de  la  Tremo'ille,  Count  d'Olonne,  in  1652,  and  cast  so 
much  opprobrium  on  her  husband's  name  that  Mme.  de  Sevigne 
declared  it  to  be  altogether  past  purification.  Mme.  d'Olonne's 
sister  Madeleine,  who  married  the  Marquis  de  La  Ferte- 
Senterre,  was  apparently  quite  as  dissolute,  no  fewer  than 
seventy  personages  of  the  Court  being  enumerated  by  the 
anecdotiers  among  her  favoured  lovers.  In  later  days,  when  the 
beauty  of  both  Mme.  d'Olonne  and  Mme.  de  La  Ferte  had 
greatly  waned,  they  competed  for  the  affections  of  a  wealthy 
and  very  simple  young  nobleman,  the  Marquis  de  Fervacques — 
a  degenerate  descendant  of  the  Marshal  of  that  name — who  at 
first  succumbed  to  the  wiles  of  Mme.  d'Olonne,  but  left  her  for 
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her  sister  because  she  had  acquired  an  extremely  unpleasant 
habit  of  thrashing  him  with  the  fire-irons. 

Guiche,  in  his  affair  with  Mme.  d'Olonne,  had  as  a  rival  his 
uncle,  the  Philibert  de  Gramont  of  the  Memoirs;  but  the 
lady  seems  to  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  suit  of  Anthony 
Hamilton's  hero,  who,  by  way  of  consoling  himself,  began  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  Gilonne  d''Harcourt — wife  of  Charles 
Louis,  Count  de  Fiesque — a  lady  of  whom  Bussy-Rabutin 
wrote  :  "  She  had  brilliant  blue  eyes,  a  well-shaped  nose,  an 
agreeable  and  charmingly  coloured  mouth,  a  clear  white 
complexion,  and  a  long,  oval  face ;  and  she  was  the  only  person 
in  this  world  whom  a  pointed  chin  ever  embellished.""  On 
turning  his  attention  to  her,  Gramont,  who  throughout  his 
life  was  always  more  fortunate  at  play  than  in  lovemaking, 
again  encountered  his  nephew  Guiche  as  a  rival.  The  latter, 
indeed,  was  for  ever  embarking  in  some  new  amour,  and  thus 
it  happened  that,  on  the  marriage  of  his  patron,  Philippe 
d'Orleans,  he  even  ventured  to  cast  eyes  on  the  Duke's  young 
bride. 

Matters  had  not  gone  very  far,  however,  when  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  effect  a  strategical  retreat,  for  a  formidable  rival 
had  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scene.  In  Henrietta  of 
England's  early  days,  when  she  had  been  sometimes  constrained 
to  remain  in  bed  at  the  Louvre  in  the  depth  of  winter,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  any  fire,  *  and  when  Anne  of  Austria  had  only 

*  In  reference  to  that  matter,  Cardinal  de  Retz  writes  in  hi^  Memoirs ;  "  I 
went  to  visit  the  Queen  of  England  [Henrietta  Maria],  whom  I  found  in  the 
chamber  of  her  daughter,  since  then  Duchess  d'Orl^ans.  As  I  entered,  she 
said  to  me  :  *  You  see  I  am  come  to  keep  Henrietta  company.  The  poor  child 
could  not  rise  to-day  for  want  of  a  fire.'  The  truth  is  that  for  six  months 
past  Cardinal  Mazarin  has  not  ordered  her  any  money  on  account  of  her 
pension,  that  no  tradespeople  would  trust  her  for  anything,  and  that  there  was 
not  a  single  log  of  wood  in  her  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  You  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe  that  the  Princess  of  England  did  not  keep  her  bed  the 
next  day  for  want  of  a  faggot.  ...  I  made  strong  representations  respecting 
the  shame  of  abandoning  her  in  that  manner,  whereupon  the  Parliament  [of 
Paris]  sent  her  Majesty  40,000  livres.    Posterity  will  hardly  believe  that  a 
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now  and  again  invited  her  to  take  part  in  some  Court  diversion, 
the  extremely  youthful  Louis  XIV  had  treated  her  in  an 
exceedingly  slighting  and  contemptuous  way,  saying:  "I  do 
not  care  for  little  girls."  Again,  he  had  passed  her  over  with 
indifference  when  the  question  of  providing  him  with  a  bride 
had  been  first  mooted.  But  now  everything  was  changed. 
This  Most  Christian  King- — the  "Grand  Monarque"  and 
"  Roi  Soleil ''  of  ensuing  years — who  had  not  yet  been  married 
twelve  months,  and  whose  consort  was  soon  to  give  birth  to  her 
first  child,  the  future  "  Grand  Dauphin,"  deliberately  began  to 
make  love  to  his  brother's  wife. 

She,  it  must  be  admitted,  led  him  on  with  all  the  giddiness 
of  her  seventeen  years ;  for  although,  like  Louis  himself,  she 
had  inherited  some  of  the  nature  of  her  amorous  grandfather 
Henri  de  Navarre,  and  although  she  was  a  Stuart,  the  sister  of 
two  Kings  who  cast  morality  to  the  winds — our  second  Charles 
and  our  second  James — one  may  well  hesitate  to  believe  that 
she  was  influenced  by  deliberate  perversity.  She  was  prompted, 
we  think,  in  the  course  she  took,  by  that  inclination  for  revenge 
which  lies  within  the  hearts  of  all  members  of  her  sex  when- 
ever they  have  been  slighted.  The  King  had  formerly  treated 
her  with  scorn.  He  had  danced  with  her  only  under  com- 
pulsion, he  had  brushed  her  aside  when  it  had  been  suggested 
that  he  should  marry  her,  but  now  when,  arriving  from  England, 
she  appeared  before  him  in  that  first  flush  of  womanhood 
when  even  the  plainest  woman  often  takes  on,  if  only  for  a 
while,  a  charm  which  renders  her  attractive,  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and  wondered,  and  admired.  Yes,  he  admired  her,  she 
could  read  his  glance ;  and  besides,  he  became  gallant,  empresse^ 
tender.  It  followed  then  that,  although  she  had  no  intention 
of  surrendering  to  him — what  woman,  indeed,  does   at   first 

Princess  of  England,  a  granddaughter  of  Henri  le  Grand,  was  in  want  of  a 
faggot  in  the  month  of  January,  in  order  that  she  might  rise  from  hsr  bed  at 
the  Louvre,  and  this  to  the  knowledge  of  the  French  Court." 
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think  of  surrender  ? — she  resolved  to  lead  him  on,  humble  him, 
bring  him  to  her  feet,  and  taste  that  delight,  so  keenly  relished 
by  the  feminine  soul,  of  turning  a  man  by  whom  she  had 
previously  been  flouted  into  her  abject  entreating  slave.  What 
a  victory  it  would  be,  too  !  Was  he  not  the  idol  of  his  times  ? 
Was  he  not  le  plus  graiid  roi  de  la  terre  ?  Did  not  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  France  turn  glances  of  adoration  upon 
him  ?     How  they  all  would  marvel,  and  envy  her  triumph  ! 

As  we  previously  mentioned,  Henrietta  was  married  to 
Philippe  d'Orleans  on  April  1,  1661.*  On  the  19th  she  and 
her  husband,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  including  several  of 
Madame's  f  maids  of  honour,  among  whom  was  Louise  de  La 
Valliere,  arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  whither  the  Court  had 
repaired  after  Mazarin's  death.  It  was  now  that  the  King's 
admiration  for  his  sister-in-law  became  apparent.  Throughout 
the  months  of  May  and  June  there  was  a  round  of  festivities, 
and  the  King's  empressement  towards  Henrietta  became  more 
and  more  marked.  It  was,  in  a  way,  a  repetition  of  what  had 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  royal  infatuation  for  Marie  Mancini. 
There  were  balls,  ballets,  rides,  drives,  jousts,  and  Venetian 
fetes  on  the  ornamental  water,  and  still  and  ever  his  Majesty 
danced  attendance  upon  Madame.  Her  mirth  and  vivacity 
lured  him  on,  quieted  his  perpetual  toothache,  and  raised  his 
spirits.     But  it  was  dangerous  play,  for  he  soon  became  quite 

♦  Some  accounts  say  March  31,  but  the  point  is  of  little  importance. 

t  At  the  old  French  Court  the  reigning  monarch's  eldest  brother  was 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Monsieur,  and  his  wife  by  that  of  Madame. 
There  were  times  when  the  King  had  no  brother,  however,  and  when  the 
above  appellations  belonged  to  an  uncle  or  an  aunt.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
a  reigning  sovereign  was  called  Madame  Royale,  other  daughters  being  known 
as  Madame  ]&lisabeth  or  Madame  Louise,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  eldest 
son,  or  Dauphin,  was  usually  called  Monseigneur,  younger  sons  being  designated 
by  the  ducal  titles  which  they  generally  held.  The  daughters  of  the  King's 
younger  sons  and  those  of  his  brothers  and  uncles  received  the  appellation  of 
Mademoiselle,  the  one  who  took  precedence  of  all  others  by  reason  of  her  birth 
being  known  as  Mademoiselle  without  any  addition  ;  whereas  the  others  were 
designated  by  the  name  of  some  fief  belonging  to  their  branch  of  the  royal 
family,  becoming,  for  instance,  Mile,  de  Blois,  Mile,  de  Beaujolais,  etc. 
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smitten.  Many  a  time,  in  that  treacherous  hour  of  the  gloam- 
ing when  the  Court,  after  some  excursion,  returned  towards 
the  chateau,  the  King  and  Madame  rode  together  in  the  same 
coach  along  the  forest  avenues,  over  which  the  centenarian 
oaks  cast  an  enshrouding  gloom. 

Courtiers  began  to  smile  and  whisper  mysteriously.  The 
lady's  husband,  effeminate,  dandified,  egotistical,  made  no  sign 
as  yet,  though  his  petty  and  resentful  nature  was  eventually 
fully  displayed.  It  was  Anne  of  Austria  who  first  took  alarm. 
Rumours  reached  her  ears,  and  she  spoke  to  her  son  the  King. 
Moreover,  the  young  Queen-consort,  now  soon  to  become  a 
mother,  complained  that  the  Duchess  d'Orleans  constantly 
carried  off  the  King,  and  that  she,  in  her  state  of  health,  had 
a  difficulty  in  following  him.  It  seemed  as  if  Marie  Therese, 
like  the  Queen-mother  herself,  had  heard  something,  and  was 
growing  jealous  of  her  sister-in-law.  All  this  tended  to 
accentuate  the  rumours  which  became  current,  and  which 
resulted  at  last  in  an  explosion  of  very  scurrilous  gossip. 

In  this  conjuncture  Madame's  mother,  Henrietta  Maria  of 
England,  being  then  in  Paris,  was  requested  to  repair  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  she,  Anne  of  Austria  and  others  put 
their  heads  together  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  means  of 
nipping  this  scandal  in  the  bud.  The  stratagem  they  devised 
was  intended  to  make  it  appear  that  the  wiseacres  were  mistaken 
in  imagining  that  the  King  was  really  paying  court  to  his 
sister-in-law  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  in  love  with 
quite  another  lady.  This  device  was  in  keeping  with  the  Court 
morals  of  the  period,  and  well  worthy  of  two  such  high-prin- 
cipled dames  as  the  Queen-mothers  of  France  and  England. 
Young  King  Louis,  now  only  in  his  twenty-second  year  and 
married  less  than  a  twelvemonth  previously,  was  not  exhorted 
to  return  to  the  consort  who  had  espoused  him  in  a  transport 
of  loving  fervour,  hoping,  of  course,  for  a  whole  lifetime  of 
blissful  constancy  ;  he  was  advised  to  pay  his  addresses  to  other 
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young  persons,  to  whom  more  or  less  loss  of  reputation  would 
be  as  nothing  compared  with  what  might  ensue  should  he 
persist  in  courting  his  brother''s  wife. 

Louis,  who  was  not  disposed  to  remain  constant  to  Marie 
Therese,  and  who  had  as  an  excuse  that  perpetual  toothache 
which,  according  to  all  good-wives  past  and  present,  is  a  sure 
sign  of  love-sickness  in  young  men,  followed  the  advice  which 
was  given  him.  It  may  have  dawned  upon  him  that  he  had 
gone  too  far  with  respect  to  Henrietta,  and  for  the  rest  the 
counsel  he  received  was  not  displeasing.  In  going  hither  and 
thither  with  the  Duchess  d'Orleans,  he  had  naturally  often 
found  himself  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  maids  of  honour, 
and  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  make  it  appear  that  his 
thoughts,  instead  of  being  given  to  the  Duchess,  had  really  been 
bestowed  on  one  of  those  young  ladies.  We  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  indulge  in  what  is  known  as  scandalum  magnatum. 
We  should  be  pleased  if  we  could  adduce  proofs  of  the  falsity  of 
the  charges  levelled  against  Louis  XIV,  but  all  the  evidence 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  gratify 
his  passions,  quite  regardless  of  principle. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  not  in  good  hands.  The 
two  men  who  at  this  time  had  most  influence  with  him  were 
the  Count  de  Saint  Aignan  and  the  Marquis  de  Vardes.  The 
former,  Francois  Honorat  de  Beauvilliers,  had  been  for  a  time 
Captain  of  the  Guards  of  Gaston,  Duke  d'Orleans,  and  he  was 
now  First  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  King.*  He 
was  the  father  of  three  big  sons  and  of  three  daughters,  who 
became  abbesses.  M.  Lair  surmises,  in  his  work  on  Louise  de  La 
Valliere,  that  at  the  period  we  have  reached — 1661 — Saint 
Aignan  was  a  man  of  forty  or  thereabouts.  In  point  of  fact, 
born  in  1607,  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age,  a  time  of  life  when 
a  man  ought  certainly  to  have  acquired  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  What  his  sense  of  these  matters  was,  will  presently 
*  He  also  held  the  Governorship  of  Touraine,  which  he  exercised  by  deputy. 
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appear.     Here  it  should  be  added  that  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  planning  and  directing  the  Court  fetes,  and  that  his  heredity 
was  such  as  tended  to  laxity  of  principles.     Genealogy  is  not 
always  a   dryasdust   science.      A   patient   study   of    it    often 
reveals  some  interesting  and  suggestive  things.    In  the  sixteenth 
century   a  certain    Claude    de   Beauvilliers,    Count    de    Saint 
Aignan,  belonging  to  the  household  of  the  Duke  d'Alenpon, 
brother  of  Henry  III,  married  a  certain  Marie  Babou  de  la 
Bourdaisiere,  whose  family  gave  quite  a  crowd  of  frail  women  to 
the  French  Court  from  the  time  of  Francis  I  onward.*     One  of 
them  was  the  mother  of  La  Belle  Gabrielle  and  the  latter's 
many   flighty   sisters.     From   the   Marie  Babou  who   married 
Beauvilliers  de  Saint  Aignan  sprang  three  daughters,  one  of 
whom,  Marie  de  Beauvilliers,  sometime  Abbess  of  Montmartre, 
became,    like    her    relative  Gabrielle    d'Es trees,   the    mistress 
of  Henri  de  Navarre.      Moreover,   strange  things  have  been 
related  of  Marie  de  Beauvilliers'  sister   Claude,  who   became 
Abbess  of  Pont-aux-Dames,  near  Meaux ;  but  we  will  hasten  to 
add   that   another   sister,    Fran9oise,   Abbess   of    Avenay,    in 
Champagne,  appears  to  have  governed  that  important  abbey 
with   great   zeal  and   success   for   sixteen   years.     The   point, 
however,  is  this;   the  mother  of  those  abbesses  was  also  the 
grandmother  of  the  Count  de  Saint  Aignan  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV,  who  thus  had  in  his  veins  some  of  that  Babou  de 
la  Bourdaisiere  blood  which  had  been  exceptionally  notorious 
throughout  the  reigns  of  six  successive  Kings  of  France — the 
careers   of  several   of    the   women   of   the   race   exciting   the 
wonder  of  even   that  far  from  prudish  chronicler,   Brantome. 
Can   a   man    easily   escape    from   such    heredity,   particularly 
when  his  environment  remains  much  the  same  as  was  that  of 
his    forerunners  ?     In   any  case,  the   First  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber   to   Louis   XIV   did   not  escape  from   it,  as   we 
shall  see. 

♦  See  The  Favourites  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 
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The  other  favourite  of  Louis  XIV  to  whom  we  referred, 
the  Marquis  de  Vardes.  was  actually  the  son  of  one  of  Henri  de 
Navarre'*s  mistresses,  Jacqueline  de  Bueil,  Countess  de  Moret, 
who,  in  1617,  married  Rene  de  Bee  de  Vardes,  who  was  ten  years 
her  junior,  and  had  by  him  the  aforesaid  son,  as  well  as  a 
daughter,  who  married  one  of  the  Rohans.  The  son,  who 
inherited  much  of  his  mother's  nature,  was  constantly  mixed  up 
in  amorous  intrigues  from  his  youth  onward,  his  name  being  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  the  Princess  de  Conde,  Mme.  de  Roquelaure, 
and  Olympe  Mancini,  Countess  de  Soissons.  Already  in  the 
prime  of  life  at  the  time  when  he  became  Louis  XIV's  confidant^ 
he  willingly  abetted  the  King  in  his  amours. 

When  Louis,  accepting  advice,  decided  to  transfer  his 
attentions  from  the  Duchess  d'Orleans  to  another  young 
woman,  he  began  by  addressing  himself  in  turn  to  two  of  his 
mother's  maids,  first.  Mile,  de  Pons,  a  relative  of  Marshal 
d'Albret,  and  secondly,  Mile,  de  Chimerault,  both  of  whom  were 
very  coquettish  young  persons.  But  before  long  he  cast  his 
eyes  on  Louise  de  La  Valliere. 

She  was  of  the  same  age  as  Henrietta  of  England.  Tall  and 
slender — "  like  a  young  tree,"  says  the  Princess  Palatine — she 
looked  remarkably  well  on  horseback.  Her  nose  was  some- 
what long,  but  she  had  fine  soft  and  modest  blue  eyes,  beautiful 
fair  hair,  a  white  skin,  and  a  charming  smile  which  would  have 
been  beyond  criticism  but  for  the  fact  that  her  teeth  were 
somewhat  defective.  She  had,  however,  that  excellent  thing  in 
woman,  a  soft  and  melodious  voice,  and  she  also  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  that  gracefulness  which  La  Fontaine  considered 
"  even  more  beautiful  than  beauty.'"  She  was  gentle,  too,  in 
her  ways,  with  a  heart  which  was  all  candour  and  sincerity, 
and  a  mind  which,  in  spite  of  everything  she  had  seen  around 
her  in  Paris  and  at  Court  since  her  arrival  from  Touraine  the 
previous  year,  was  still  naive,  simple,  inclined  somewhat  to 
the   romantic,   influenced,   as   it    had    been,   in   that    respect. 
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by   the   perusal   of   no    little   of   the   fiction   current    at   the 
period. 

It  was  about  midsummer  in  1661,  probably  the  first  week 
in  July,  when  the  King  began  to  pay  Louise  attention.  He 
had,  of  course,  often  met  her  during  that  prolonged  sojourn 
of  the  Court  at  Fontainebleau,  but  without  distinguishing  her 
from  among  other  maids  of  honour  who  were  attached  either  to 
his  mother  or  his  sister-in-law.  Even  now  he  only  turned  to 
her,  it  seems,  as  to  one  with  whom  he  might  trifle  in  order  to 
silence  discreditable  rumours.  But  the  flirtation  he  began 
ended  by  becoming  a  real  passion.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
romantic  details  evolved  by  imaginative  novelists.  There  is 
a  picturesque  story  of  an  excursion  in  the  woods — some  have 
laid  the  scene,  not  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  but  in  that  of 
St.  Germain,  and  others,  again,  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes — and 
we  read  of  the  young  monarch  and  the  maid  of  honour 
becoming  isolated  from  the  others  of  the  party,  who,  indeed, 
are  sometimes  shown  deliberately  leaving  the  young  pair 
together,  after  noticing  the  empresse  manner  in  which  the 
King  had  been  behaving  towards  the  fair  Louise.  Or  else  the 
latter  is  depicted  as  being  slightly  lame,*  or  lagging  behind 
her  companions,  whereupon  the  King  gallantly  goes  to  her 
assistance.  And  a  shower  comes  on,  and  they  take  refuge 
under  some  thickly  foliaged  trees,  or  in  a  woodman'^s  hut, 
until  the  rain  ceases.  According  to  some  anecdotiers  or 
novelists,  all  that  occurs  one  fateful  evening,  and  the  King 
comes  back  to  the  chateau,  alone  with  Louise,  in  one  of  the 
Court  coaches.  It  is  quite  likely  that  there  is  a  substratum 
of  truth  in  the  various  versions  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  young  monarch  first  pressed  his  suit,  but  the 
stories  that  the  girl  continued  repulsing  him  during  long 
months  have  no  foundation.     The  truth  appears  to  be  that, 

*  We    believe  that  she  did  not  become  lame  until   after  one  of   her 
confinements. 
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unable  to  control  her  feelings,  carried  away  by  the  romantic 
side  of  the  adventure,  intoxicated  by  the  ardent  wooing  of  her 
royal  suitor,  dazzled  also,  it  may  be,  by  his  exalted  station 
and  prestige,  she  was  unable  to  resist  him  for  more  than  a 
fortnight. 

Two.  men  were  in  the  King's  confidence  throughout  the 
early  stages  of  the  affair.  They  were  the  two  we  previously 
mentioned,  the  Marquis  de  Vardes  and  the  Count  de  Saint 
Aignan.  And  the  latter,  a  man  of  mature  years,  the  father 
of  three  abbesses,  behaved  with  that  subserviency  to  the  royal 
passion  which  might  have  been  expected  of  one  who  was 
infected  with  the  Babou  de  la  Bourdaisiere  blood.  The  King 
was  at  a  loss  where  he  might  secretly  meet  his  mistress,  for 
he  was  as  yet  unwilling  that  the  truth  should  be  publicly 
revealed.  In  this  conjuncture.  Saint  Aignan  considerately 
offered  his  private  apartment  at  the  chateau.  His  com- 
plaisance did  not  go  without  due  reward.  All  this  occurred, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  summer  of  1661.  In  1663  Saint 
Aignan  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke  and  Peer  of  France. 
He  also  received  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  as  he 
indulged  in  occasional  verse,  became  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  as  well  as  Protector  of  the  Academy  of  Aries — all 
very  fine  honours  and  dignities  for  one  who,  whatever  might 
be  his  artistic  taste  and  his  military  ability,  none  the  less 
behaved  as  a  pander. 

One  must  bear  in  mind,  of  course,  the  morals  of  that 
period.  Nobody  then  ever  thought  the  worse  of  Saint  Aignan 
for  what  he  did ;  and  the  King  personally  was  grateful  to  him. 
Nowadays,  however,  though  one  may  well  be  disposed  to 
excuse  Louise  de  La  Valliere,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  far  from 
home  and  without  parental  guidance,  and  even  though  some 
excuse  may  be  found  for  a  young  King  who  was  the  grandson 
of  the  ever  amorous  Henri  de  Navarre,  one  can  but  censure 
the  two  others,  Vardes  and  Saint  Aignan,  who,  each  of  them 
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old  enough  to  be  Louis's  father,  so  willingly  gave  him  assistance, 
and  perhaps  encouragement  also.* 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  as  M.  Lair  mentions,  the  outset 
of  the  King''s  intrigue  with  Mile,  de  La  Valliere  was  marked  at 
Court  by  the  performance  of  a  ballet  entitled  Impatience^ 
composed  by  Isaac  de  Benserade,t  the  Norman  poet  whom 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin  successively  protected.  The  latter, 
indeed,  collaborated  with  him  in  the  composition  of  the  ballet 
of  Cassandra^  in  which  Louis  XIV,  when  thirteen  years  of 
age,  danced,  attired  as  a  girl. J  In  Impatience  there  were 
various  songs  or  verses,  which  had  doubtless  been  written  a 
short  time  previously,  but  which,  to  people  in  the  secret  of 
what  was  occurring,  must  have  seemed  very  applicable  to  the 
King's  new  amour. §     Here  are  some  of  these  effusions  : 

"  Sommes-nous  pas  trop  heureux, 

Belle  Iris  ?  que  vous  en  semble  ? 

Nous  voici  tous  deux  ensemble, 
Et  nous  nous  parlous  tous  les  deux  ; 

La  nuit  de  ses  sombres  voiles 
Couvre  nos  d^sirs  ardents, 

Et  I'amour  et  les  6toiles 
Sont  nos  secrets  confidents. 

"  Mon  coeur  est  sous  votre  loi, 
Et  n'en  pent  aimer  une  autre  ; 
Laissez-moi  voir  dans  le  votre 
Oe  que  s'y  passe  pour  moi. 


♦  As  a  member  of  the  household  of  Gaston  d'0rl6ans,  Saint  Aignan  had 
known  Louise  de  la  Valliere  in  her  childhood. 

t  As  Saint  Aignan  devised  so  many  of  the  Court  festivities,  he  may  well 
have  had  a  hand  in  this  production. 

X  In  his  youth  the  King  was  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  repeatedly  figured 
in  the  Court  ballets.  The  last  time  he  did  so  was  on  February  15, 1669,  when 
he  impersonated  the  sun  in  the  Ballet  de  Flore.  There  is  no  truth  in 
the  old  story  that  he  ceased  dancing  owing  to  Bacine's  denunciation  in 
Britannicus  of  Nero's  theatrical  proclivities,  as  he  had  given  it  up  nearly  a 
year  before  that  tragedy  was  performed. 

§  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  verses  really  referred  to  the  King's  attachment 
for  Henrietta  of  England,  which  had  been  suddenly  replaced  by  that  for 
Louise  de  La  Valliere. 
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La  nuit  est  oalme  et  profonde, 
Nul  ne  vient  mal  a  propos ; 

Le  repos  de  tout  le  monde 
Assure  notre  repos. 

"  Oourons  oti  tendent  nos  d^sirs  1 
II  n'est  pas  toujours  temps  de  gouter  les  plaisirs, 

On  ne  peut  en  avoir  trop  tot  la  jouissance ; 
II  faut  presser  pour  etre  heureux, 
Et  I'amour  est  sans  traits,  et  I'amour  est  sans  feux, 

Quand  il  est  sans  impatience." 

It  is  usually  difficult  for  Kings  to  keep  their  love-affairs 
absolutely  secret,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  Saint  Aignan  did  to 
keep  his  master's  liaismi  with  Louise  de  La  Valliere  secret,  it 
became  known  before  long  to  Anne  of  Austria.  She  herself 
had  not  always  behaved  with  strict  propriety,  but  she  was 
now  a  woman  of  sixty,  who  found  her  only  enjoyment  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  who  for  the  rest  was  genuinely 
solicitous  with  regard  to  her  son's  conjugal  relations.  What- 
ever part  she  may  have  taken  in  the  plot  intended  to  divert 
attention  from  Henrietta  of  England,  she  had  not  wished  to 
see  the  King  engage  in  any  serious  liaison,  such  as  this  one 
seemed  likely  to  become.  Further,  with  increasing  years,  she 
paid  more  and  more  attention  to  her  religious  duties,  and  even 
before  some  spiteful  verses  reflecting  on  Mile,  de  La  Valliere 
had  been  circulated  at  Court,  thus  bringing  the  truth  to  her 
knowledge,  she  had  felt  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  young 
King's  sudden  laxity  in  matters  of  religion,  particularly  the 
persistency  with  which  he  avoided  confession.  When  the 
truth  became  fully  known  to  her,  she  began  to  reproach  every- 
body. In  the  first  place  there  was  the  Queen,  Marie  Therese. 
Why  had  she  not  striven  to  keep  her  husband  beside  her.^ 
She  was  enceinte,  no  doubt,  and  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  pay  due  attention  to  her  health,  but  she  might  have 
spoken  to  the  King  and  exercised  some  influence  over  him 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  succumbing  to  this  new  infatua- 
tion.     Then,  again,  there  was  Madame.     The  young  person 
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with  whom  the  King  had  fallen  in  love  was  one  of  Madame's 
maids,  so  why  had  not  Madame  intervened,  protecting,  caution- 
ing, or  even  dismissing  the  girl,  so  as  to  prevent  what  had  now 
occurred?  Discoursing  in  this  fashion,  the  Queen-mother 
contrived  to  upset  her  younger  son,  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  whose 
wife,  Henrietta,  was,  on  her  side,  upset  enough  already,  for  she 
had  been  privy  to  the  plot  for  diverting  attention  from  herself, 
and  while  she  had  expected  to  see  the  King  flirting  with  one 
or  another  of  the  maids,  she  had  never  imagined  that  he  would 
become  involved  in  a  serious  attachment.  That  mortified  her. 
She  had  enjoyed  her  revenge  for  past  scorn,  she  had  brought 
Louis  to  her  feet,  and  yet,  hey  presto,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  he  was  absolutely  entangled  with  a  creature  who  was 
merely  one  of  her  salaried  retainers. 

At  last,  however,  Anne  of  Austria,  speaking  to  the  King 
himself,  embarked  on  a  discourse  full  of  high  morality  respecting 
his  duty  to  God  and  the  State,  and  the  latter's  important 
interests.  To  her  surprise,  those  considerations  seemed  to  have 
no  weight  with  Louis.  But  he  lent  ear  to  his  mother  more 
readily  when  she  referred  to  his  wife''s  delicate  health  and  the 
urgent  necessity  of  sparing  her  any  shock.  In  the  result,  if  the 
Queen-mother  did  not  prevail  on  him  to  renounce  his  passion, 
she  at  least  managed  to  induce  him  to  keep  it  as  secret  as 
possible  for  his  wife's  sake. 

It  must  be  added  that  nobody  spoke  openly  of  the  affair  at 
Court.  There  were  suspicions  rather  than  certainties  abroad, 
and  as  will  presently  appear,  matters  were  so  contrived  that  it 
was  only  in  1667  that  the  relations  between  the  King  and 
Louise  were  publicly  authenticated.  At  the  outset  of  the  affair, 
in  fact  probably  before  the  girl  actually  became  the  King''s 
mistress,  she  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
courtiers.  Among  these  was  Henri  Louis  de  Lomenie,  Count 
de  Brienne,  a  grandson  of  Henri  de  Navarre's  private  secretary. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  man  about  five-and-thirty  years  old. 
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His  father,  Henri  Auguste  de  Lomenie,  who  professed  in  turn 
a  hatred  of  Richelieu  and  a  contempt  of  Mazarin,  had  long  been 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  credited  with 
high  talents  and  great  integrity.  Henri  Louis  was  also 
brilliantly  endowed,  but  had  a  passionate,  unstable  nature. 
Meeting  Louise  de  La  Valliere  at  Court,  he  was  greatly  attracted 
by  her  grace  and  charm,  and  he  one  day  proposed  to  her  that 
she  should  sit  for  her  portrait  to  Valentin  Le  Febvre,  the 
Flemish  painter  who  imitated  Paul  Veronese.  There  would 
have  been  nothing  particularly  out  of  the  way  in  such  a 
suggestion  but  for  the  fact  that  Lomenie  wished  Louise  to  be 
depicted  as  Magdalen.  Whether  he  at  that  moment  knev'  the 
truth  respecting  the  King's  infatuation  is  doubtful  ;  but  the 
sequel  seems  to  show  that  he  was  ignorant  of  it  and  that  some 
other  idea  prompted  the  suggestion  he  made.  One  day,  indeed, 
as  the  King  drew  near  while  he  was  speaking  on  the  subject  to 
Louise,  Lomenie  repeated  his  proposal,  pointing  out  to  his 
Majesty  that  Mile,  de  La  Valliere''s  figure  was  such  as  would 
have  inspired  a  Greek  sculptor ;  at  which  compliment,  we  are 
told,  the  young  lady  prettily  blushed.  Lomenie's  idea  seemed, 
however,  to  displease  the  King,  for  he  answered  that  Mile,  de 
La  Valliere  was  much  too  young  to  be  painted  as  a  penitent, 
and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  portray  her  as  Diana.  In  a 
subsequent  conversation  Lomenie  admitted  to  the  King  that  he 
personally  felt  Si penchant  for  the  young  maid-of-honour,  although 
it  so  happened  that  he  was  married,  being  in  fact  the  husband 
of  a  famous  beauty,  the  proud  Henriette  de  Bouthillier, 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Chavigny,  a  lady  whose  charms  were 
celebrated  in  a  song  beginning  : 

"  Pour  mettre  leur  pouvoir  au  jour, 
Le  ciel,  la  nature,  et  I'amour, 
De  oorail,  d'ivoire,  et  d'6b6ne, 
Firent  Brienne." 

The  King,  of  course,  was  well  aware  that  Lomenie  possessed 
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a  wife,  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  profited  by  the  circumstance  to 
reproach  him  for  entertaining  illicit  feelings  with  respect  to 
Louise — which,  if  true,  was  an  extraordinary  proceeding  on  the 
young  monarch's  part,  as  he  was  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
the  man  whom  he  reprimanded.  Eventually,  it  seems,  the  King 
requested  Lomenie  to  dismiss  all  idea  of  commissioning 
Louise'*s  portrait.  Nevertheless,  it  is  asserted  that  Le  Febvre 
executed  a  painting  showing  her  as  Diana  and  Lomenie  as 
Actaeon ;  and  it  has  been  surmised  by  M.  Lair  that  a  picture 
of  the  kind,  now  at  the  chateau  de  Bures,  may  be  the  work  in 
question,  although  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  wife  of  the  great 
Conde  sat  for  the  Diana  figuring  in  this  composition.  In  any 
case,  the  Lomenie  de  Brienne  episode  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
little  importance  in  La  Valliere's  career.  Very  different,  how- 
ever, was  another  affair  which  occurred  about  the  same  time,  as 
will  be  seen  in  our  next  chapter. 


IV 

FOUQUET   AND   LA   VALLIERE — THE   FAVOURITE's 
FIRST    FLIGHT 

Fouquet  and  Colbert— The  former's  Career,  Wealth,  and  Ambition— The 
Ch§,teau  of  Vaux — Fouquet's  Mistress,  Catherine  de  M6neville — Colbert's 
Trick  on  Fouquet — Fouquet's  Blunders  with  La  Valliere — Disinterested- 
ness of  Louise— She  refuses  Fouquet's  Money— He  extols  the  King 
to  her — She  complains  of  him  to  the  King — Louis  XIV's  Jealousy 
and  Despotism  in  Love — He  resolves  on  Fouquet's  Destruction — The 
Famous  Festivities  at  Vaux — Fouquet's  Momentary  Respite— His  Arrest 
at  Nantes — He  is  carried  from  Prison  to  Prison — Trial  and  Convic- 
tion of  Fouquet — His  Sentence  aggravated  by  the  King — He  ends  his 
Life  in  Prison — His  Family — Mile,  de  La  Motte-Argencourt  expelled 
from  Court — Bad  Feeling  between  Louis  XIV  and  Marie  Th^rese— Birth 
of  the  Grand  Dauphin— The  Queen's  Other  Children— The  Court  in  Paris 
— La  Valliere  and  Montalais — Liaison  of  Henrietta  of  England  and  Count 
de  Guiche — La  Valliere  refuses  to  reveal  it  to  the  King— A  Serious  Quarrel 
—La  VaUi^re  flees  to  a  Convent— She  is  brought  back  by  the  King- 
Reinstated  in  the  Orleans  Household. 

At  the  time  of  Louis  XIV's  first  relations  with  Mile,  de  La 
Valliere  two  notable  men  were  striving  for  political  pre-eminence. 
Since  the  death  of  Mazarin  early  in  that  year,  1661,  the  King 
had  taken  the  supreme  management  of  State  affairs  into  his  own 
hands.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  attend  to  everything,  and  the 
post  of  principal  minister,  even  though  it  might  be  shorn  of 
much  of  the  authority  wielded  by  Richelieu  and  Mazarin, 
remained  one  to  be  coveted.  In  Mazarin's  life-time  Louis  had 
given  no  positive  indication  of  his  resolve  to  govern  as  well  as 
to  reign,  and  thus,  when  the  Cardinal's  health  began  to  fail  him, 
the  hope  of  becoming  his  successor  had  already  arisen  in  the 
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minds  of  the  two  men  we  have  mentioned.  They  were  Nicolas 
Fouquet  and  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  with  the  latter  of  whom 
was  associated  an  almost  equally  ambitious  colleague,  a  member 
of  the  magistracy,  Michel  Le  Tellier  by  name. 

Now,  Fouquet's  fall  and  Colbert's  rise  were  intimately  linked 
with  the  royal  passion  for  Mile,  de  La  Valliere.  Fouquet, 
however  great  his  misdeeds,  might  have  been  spared  had  he  not 
blundered  repeatedly  with  respect  to  the  royal  favourite ;  and 
Colbert,  however  great  his  merits,  might  have  failed  to  supplant 
his  rival  and  consolidate  his  position  had  he  not  served  the 
King  in  the  royal  love  affair.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
course  of  French  history  was  influenced  for  years  by  the  mere 
fact  that  there  existed  a  young  girl  of  Touraine,  of  slender 
means  and  no  high  position,  with  whom  the  King  chanced  to 
fall  in  love.  It  was  once  again,  so  to  say,  the  old  story  about 
Cleopatra's  nose  and  the  changes  which  might  have  occurred  in 
the  destinies  of  the  Roman  world  if  that  nose  had  been  either 
longer  or  shorter.  In  studying  history  and  seeking  to  under- 
stand it,  one  can  never  afford  to  neglect  the  influence  of  women. 
Particularly  does  that  apply  when  French  history  is  in  question, 
for  the  French  race  has  been  more  susceptible  than  any  other 
to  the  influence  and  more  subservient  to  the  power  of  the 
Eternal  Feminine. 

Nicolas  Fouquet,  Count  de  Melun,  Viscount  de  Vaux,  and 
Marquis  de  Belle-Isle,*  was  a  son  of  Franpois  Fouquet,  who 
styled  himself  Count  de  Vaux  and  was  a  member  both  of  the 
Royal  Council  and  the  Paris  Parliament.  Nicolas's  mother 
belonged  to  the  Maupeou  family,  and  he  came  into  the  world  in 
January  1615.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  acquired  by 
purchase  the  post  of  procureur  general  to  the  Parliament,  in 
which  capacity  he  rendered  important  services  to  Anne  of 
Austria  and  Mazarin,  with  the  result  that  three  years  later  he 

*  He  and  his  father  wrote  the  name  "  Foucquet,"  but  the  spelling  given 
above  has  prevailed,  and  it  might  seem  pedantic  to  employ  the  older  one. 
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was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Finances  conjointly  with  a 
certain  Serrien.  He  had  already  begun  to  feather  his  nest  by 
marrying  a  rich  Breton  heiress,  and  the  office  he  now  acquired 
enabled  him  to  increase  his  wealth  rapidly.  Although  he  has 
found  apologists,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  employed  discreditable 
means  to  further  his  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
The  funds  in  the  State  Treasury  were  not  at  his  disposal, 
so  that  actual  embezzlement  cannot,  perhaps,  be  imputed 
to  him,  but  he  employed  a  variety  of  under-hand  devices  in 
order  to  appropriate  money — securing  secret  commissions  and 
so  forth,  authorising  State  loans  at  twenty  and  twenty-five  per 
cent,  when  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  between  five  and  six, 
levying  tribute  on  the  excessive  amount  paid  for  those  loans 
by  the  State,  and  also  on  the  claims  of  government  creditors 
whenever  they  were  in  urgent  need  of  payment,  which  they  only 
secured  by  granting  discounts,  as  it  were,  these  discounts  going 
into  Fouquef^s  pocket.  And  there  were  times  also,  it  is  said, 
when  by  certain  secret  manoeuvres  he  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate 
claims  which  the  Treasury  declared  itself  unable  to  satisfy 
owing  to  its  lack  of  funds,  but  which  he  afterwards  contrived 
to  enforce  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

Besides  looking  after  himself,  Fouquet  advanced  the  fortunes 
of  his  family  generally.  His  six  sisters  became  nuns,  but  his 
five  brothers  secured  high  and  lucrative  positions.  By  his  first 
marriage  *  he  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter  named  Marie, 
whom  in  1657  he  married  to  a  peer  of  France,  Armand,  Duke 
de  Charost,  Governor  of  Calais  and  the  King's  Lieutenant  in 
Picardy  and  Hainault.  A  daughter  whom  he  had  by  a  second 
marriage  f  was  in  her  turn  united  to  a  member  of  the  ancient 
ducal  house  of  Uzes — Emmanuel  de  Crussol,  Marquis  de  Mont- 
salez.     And  Fouquefs  three  sons  were  brought  up  magnificently, 

*  To  the  Breton  heiress  previously  mentioned.    Her  name  was  Marie 
Fourch6,  Lady  of  Qu6hillac. 

t  To  Marie  Madeleine  de  Castille-Villemareuil. 
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like  young  fellows  with  the  greatest  of  worldly  expectations 
before  them. 

Mazarin,  who  on  his  own  side  accumulated  a  huge  fortune 
at  the  expense  of  the  State — the  fortune  which  Louis  XIV 
declined  to  accept  on  the  Cardinal's  death  —  became  at  last 
either  jealous  or  distrustful  ofFouquet,  and  endeavoured,  in  his 
last  days,  to  devise  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  that  ingenious 
financier.  The  latter,  following  an  example  set  in  his  own 
and  his  father's  period  by  certain  prominent  men  who  feared 
a  change  of  fortune,  had  ensured  himself  a  place  of  retreat  and 
safety  by  purchasing  Belle-Isle-en-Mer,  off  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
and  he  even  obtained  the  royal  sanction  to  fortify  this  island. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion,  had  made 
Le  Havre  his  place  of  safety. 

While  Mazarin  lasted,  however,  Fouquet  contrived  to  hold 
his  own,  and  when  his  colleague  Serrien  died  in  1659,  in  such 
wise  that  Fouquefs  management  of  financial  affairs  henceforth 
remained  unchecked,  most  of  the  courtiers  began  to  nickname 
him  "  L'Avenir  " — "  The  Future " — for  there  was  a  general 
belief  that  whenever  Mazarin  might  follow  Serrien  to  the  grave, 
Fouquet  would  succeed  to  the  supreme  post  In  that  connection 
the  Superintendent  of  Finances  relied  on  quite  a  number  of 
influential  supporters — his  sons-in-law,  Crussol  and  Charost ; 
Olympe  Mancini,  and,  in  a  measure,  Anne  of  Austria  herself, 
as  well  as  many  nobles  and  functionaries  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  his  generosity. 

It  must  be  said  that  Fouquet  gave  with  one  hand  what  he 
took  with  the  other,  though,  of  course,  it  is  easy  enough  for  a 
man  to  be  liberal  when  he  acquires  wealth  as  this  financial 
Superintendent  acquired  it.  He  demolished  the  old  chateau  of 
Vaux-le-Vicomte,  north-east  of  Melun,  and  replaced  it  by  a  huge 
and  splendid  pile,  which  cost  an  immense  amount  of  money, 
particularly  as,  owing  to  various  changes  in  the  design  during 
the   operations,  much  of  the   new   chateau    was  built    twice. 
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Further,  Fouquet  bought  and  demolished  three  villages  in 
order  to  enlarge  its  grounds,  which  then  spread  across  eight 
hundred  acres.  They  were  partially  laid  out  by  Le  Notre,  and 
embellished  with  a  canal  and  fountains,  which,  before  those  of 
Versailles  were  constructed,  took  rank,  Voltaire  asserts,  as  the 
wonders  of  the  age.  But  the  grounds  were  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  chateau  itself,  which,  architecturally,  was 
Le  Vau''s  masterpiece.  The  interior  was  most  magnificently 
decorated,  Lebrun  and  Mignard  executing  many  of  the 
paintings  with  which  it  was  adorned.  These  artists  were 
lavishly  remunerated  for  their  work.  Lebrun,  for  instance, 
received  from  Fouquet  an  annuity  of  10,000  livres  (a  large  sum 
at  that  period),  and  yet  was  paid  for  each  successive  painting 
which  he  executed,  as  if  he  enjoyed  no  annuity  at  all. 

Men  of  Fouquefs  stamp  are  surrounded  by  parasites,  and  he 
was  generous  to  all.  He  virtually  purchased  many  adherents 
who,  he  thought,  might  prove  useful  to  him.  With  the 
nobility  he  showed  himself  empresse^  serviceable,  lavish  as  an 
entertainer,  prompt  as  a  lender,  forgetful  as  a  creditor,  reliable 
as  an  adviser;  and  it  was  all  this  which  procured  him  so 
many  friends.  Such  a  man  naturally  had  to  keep  a  mistress ; 
that  was  a  sine  qua  non  condition  of  upper-class  life  in  those 
days,  even  among  the  most  married  of  men.  Fouquet,  however, 
selected  the  majority  of  his  favourites  with  an  eye  to  business. 
Ambitious  as  he  was,  aspiring  to  the  highest  post  in  the  State 
under  the  King,  he  had  agents,  informants  on  all  sides,  folk 
who,  for  money  or  for  favours,  kept  him  au  fait  respecting 
everything  that  occurred  or  seemed  likely  to  occur  in  Court 
circles.  Thus  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  take  as  one  of 
his  mistresses  a  maid-of-honour  in  the  service  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  for  a  young  woman  occupying  a  position  of  that  kind 
might  prove  extremely  useful  to  him. 

Her  name  was   Catherine   de   Meneville — sometimes  spelt 
Menneville — and  she  was  a  great  beauty.     A  member  of  the 
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house  of  "  the  second  Christians  "  (the  Montmorencys  called 
themselves  the  "  first ''),  one  Franpois  Christophe  de  Levis,  Count 
de  Brion  and  brevet-Duke  de  Damville,  gave  her  in  1657  a 
written  promise  of  marriage  which,  although  he  was  then  fifty 
years  old,  he  was  unable  to  keep  owing  to  the  opposition  of  his 
mother,  the  Duchess  de  Ventadour.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
undesirable  match,  owing  to  the  reputation  which  the  fair 
Catherine  enjoyed — if,  indeed,  a  woman  can  be  said  to  enjoy  a 
reputation  which  places  her  on  a  level  with  the  gutter.  There 
are  several  contemporary  songs  about  Mile,  de  Meneville,  songs 
not  only  scandalous  but  actually  obscene,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  evidence  which,  in  a  sense,  justifies  them. 
For  instance,  the  MSS.  of  the  prudently  silent  Conrart,* 
contain,  not  only  a  copy  of  M.  de  Levis's  promise  of  marriage 
to  her,  but  also  several  of  her  autograph  love-letters,  in  which 
she  indulged  in  the  very  greatest  freedom  of  language.  In  Levis^s 
time  she  was  the  usual  toast  at  the  drunken  orgies,  shared  by 
Bussy,  Vivonne,  and  others,  which  took  place  at  a  little 
pavilion  owned  by  M.  de  Levis  near  the  Palais  Royal — that 
pavilion,  by  the  way,  afterwards  becoming,  as  we  shall  show,  the 
property  of  the  King,  by  whom  it  was  assigned  as  a  residence  to 
Louise  de  La  Valliere. 

La  Meneville,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  become  a  duchess, 
refused  the  offer  of  a  pecuniary  indemnity  in  lieu  of  marriage 
when  it  was  tendered  to  her  by  M.  de  Levis,  but  the  story  runs 
that  she  was  not  so  disdainful  with  respect  to  an  offer  of  50,000 
crowns  emanating  about  the  same  time  from  Fouquet,  who, 
being  married,  could  not,  of  course,  make  her  even  Marchioness 
de  Belle-Isle  or  Vicountess  de  Melun.  It  has  been  said  that 
owing  to  his  sudden  downfall  he  was  never  able  to  pay  the 
fair  Catherine  the  promised  amount ;  and  as  M.  de  Levis  died 
at  this  period,  she  also  lost  all  chance  of  compelling  him  to 
marry  her — in  such  wise  as  to  become  a  laughing-stock  for  the 
♦  "  J'aime  de  Conrart  le  silence  prudent."— Boileau. 
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entire  Court.  Whether  she  received  Fouquet's  munificent  gift 
or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  became  his  mistress — that 
fact  being  established  by  her  own  letters.  It  is  also  probable 
that  she  at  least  secured  some  presents  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Finances,  who,  liberal  already  with  artists  and 
literary  men — let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  protector 
of  La  Fontaine,  Moliere,  and  Mile,  de  Scudery — was  yet  more 
so  with  such  ladies  as  La  Meneville.  As  a  rule,  too,  he  could 
shine  in  feminine  society,  for  he  was  possessed  of  wit,  and  had 
a  jaunty  way  which  appealed  to  many  women.  Unluckily  for 
him,  as  we  soon  shall  show,  he  blundered  sadly  with  regard  to 
Louise  de  La  Valliere. 

His  great  enemy  was  that  draper''s  son,  Jean  Baptiste 
Colbert,  who,  after  preparing  himself  for  the  management  of 
a  State  by  managing  Mazarin''s  farmyard,*  had  gradually  risen 
to  a  more  and  more  important  position,  and  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Cardinal  to  the  King.  Colbert's  immediate 
ambition  was  the  office  which  Fouquet  now  filled.  He  was 
more  or  less  cognisant  of  the  Superintendent's  practices,  and 
felt  that  by  exposing  him  he  might  also  supplant  him.  There 
is  little  frankness  or  moral  honesty  in  politics.  Colbert  un- 
doubtedly feigned  friendship  with  Fouquet,  whilst  zealously 
striving  to  destroy  him.  It  was  he  who,  after  Mazarin's  death, 
suggested  to  the  Superintendent  that,  in  the  bad  state  of  the 
national  finances,  he  would  gain  favour  with  the  King  by  sell- 
ing his  office  as  procureur  general  to  the  Parliament,  and  offer- 
ing the  proceeds  to  the  Treasury.  Fouquet  took  that  advice, 
disposed  of  the  post  to  Harlay  for  a  million  livres,  and  deposited 
the  amount  with  the  Savings  Fund.  But  this  munificence  did 
not  benefit  him  ;  indeed,  it  contributed  to  his  ruin.     Whilst  he 

*  In  those  days  miniature  farmyards  were  generally  attached  to  the 
Parisian  residences  of  the  nobility,  who  there  kept  fowls,  pigs,  and  cows,  thus 
securing  poiiltry,  eggs,  pork,  and  milk  for  their  own  tables.  Most  of  .the 
mansions  were,  of  course,  quite  detached,  'and  surrounded  or  flanked  by 
grounds  of  considerable  extent. 
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had  remained  an  officer  of  the  Parliament — a  judicial  body,  be  it 
remembered,  though  from  time  to  time  it  endeavoured  to  in- 
trude into  politics — he  could  only  have  been  indicted  and 
judged  by  it,  in  such  wise  as  to  be  beyond  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion. The  moment,  however,  that  he  surrendered  his  office, 
he  became  in  all  respects  amenable  to  the  direct  authority  of 
the  King,  and  this  was  precisely  the  object  which  Colbert 
had  desired  to  attain  when  perfidiously  advising  Fouquet  as 
he  did. 

Among  the  agents  who  kept  the  Superintendent  informed 
of  everything  of  any  importance  which  occurred  in  Court 
circles,  there  was  a  woman  who  was  attached  to  him,  a  certain 
Mme.  du  Plessis-Belliere,  and  she  warned  him  that  he  was  in 
danger,  but  he  seems  to  have  paid  little  heed  to  the  intimation. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  Abbe  de  Bel  Esbat,  who  went 
prying  hither  and  thither,  acquainted  him  with  the  fact  that 
the  King  had  taken  a  mistress,  one  of  Madame's  maids-of- 
honour,  a  young  girl  of  modest  position,  named  Louise  de  La 
Valliere.  It  thereupon  occurred  to  Fouquet  to  endeavour  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  this  favourite. 

One  may  entirely  agree  with  M.  Lair,  La  Valliere^s  bio- 
grapher, that  Fouquet  had  no  desire  or  intention  of  coming 
forward  as  the  King*'s  rival  for  the  girl's  affections.  That  oft- 
repeated  story  is  a  fable.  Whenever  Louis  XIV  began  to  pay 
any  attention  to  one  or  another  beauty  of  his  Court,  all  other 
men  discreetly  withdrew,  including  even  those  who  might 
hitherto  have  been  wooing  the  lady.  There  were  only  two 
exceptions  to  that  rule  throughout  the  reign.  The  first  case 
was  that  of  the  undersized  but  audacious  Antonin  Nonpar  de 
Caumont,  who  was  nicknamed  "  Peguilin,"  and  became  Duke 
de  Lauzun  ;  and  the  other  was  that  of  the  lively  and  eccentric 
Chevalier,  afterwards  Count,  Philibert  de  Gramont.  The 
former  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  interposing  between  the 
King    and     Catherine    Charlotte    de    Gramont,    Princess    of 

H 
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Monaco  *  ;  while  the  second,  having  endeavoured  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Mile,  de  La  Motte-Houdancourt,  at  a  time  when 
the  King  was  becoming  partial  to  that  young  lady,  expiated 
his  offence  by  a  banishment  which  took  him  to  the  Court  of 
Whitehall. 

What,  however,  Lauzun  did  in  a  spirit  of  sheer  devilry,  and 
Gramont  in  one  of  contrariety,  anxious  as  he  usually  was  to 
behave  differently  from  all  other  folk,  was  not  a  course  on 
which  Fouquet  would  have  embarked,  particularly  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself,  and  which  he  was  anxious  to 
consolidate.  Far  from  wishing  to  irritate  the  King,  he  desired 
to  gain  his  favour,  and  he  imagined  that  he  might  best  do  so 
by  ingratiating  himself  with  his  Majesty'^s  young  mistress. 

It  was  a  fatal  mistake.  Although  Louise  de  La  Valliere  had 
a  very  greedy  and  ambitious  brother,  she  herself  was  without 
greed  and  without  ambition.  She  loved  the  King,  as  any  young 
woman  may  love  a  young  man,  yet  was  ashamed  of  her  love, 
feeling  that  in  her  position  and  that  of  the  King  it  was  alto- 
gether wrong.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  her 
liaison  with  Louis  was  kept  as  secret  as  possible  by  her  own 
desire  and  for  her  own  sake,  quite  as  much  as  with  the  object 
of  sparing  the  feelings  of  Queen  Marie-Therese.  Accepting  the 
authority  of  various  contemporary  writers,  we  have  said  that 
Fouquet  was  a  favourite  with  women.  But  his  relations  were 
no  doubt  chiefly  with  women  of  scheming  or  dissolute  natures, 
those  who  played  the  accepted  game  at  Court ;  whereas  Mile, 
de  La  Valliere  belonged  to  neither  of  those  categories.  She 
could  never  have  played  the  part  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  or 
that  of  Mme.  Dubarry.  She  had  no  talent  for  intrigue  and 
government.  She  was  not  even  a  woman  of  the  world.  She 
was  merely  a  girl  of  seventeen  in  love,  and  yet  anxious  to  hide 
her  love.  And  thus,  when  Fouquet  came  along  with  blunder- 
ing compliments,  it  was  not  out  of  the  way  that  she  should  take 
*  Sometimes  called  Princess  de  Valentinois,  see  pp.  146, 148,  post. 
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alarm,  and  then  offence.  Moreover,  she  may  possibly  have 
misunderstood  his  motives,  though,  as  for  that  matter,  it  is  also 
a  question  whether  both  contemporary  and  modern  writers  on 
the  subject  may  not  have  misinterpreted  what  took  place. 

In  that  same  spirit  with  which  every  courtier  offers  homage 
to  the  rising  sun,  Fouquet  began  to  pay  Mile,  de  La  Valli^re 
some  attention  at  the  very  outset  of  her  liaison  with  the  King, 
when  he,  Fouquet  (thanks  to  the  services  of  his  spies),  was  one 
of  the  very  few  persons  cognisant  of  the  real  position  of  affairs. 
His  empressement  on  one  or  two  occasions  was  mistaken  for 
personal  galanterie,  and  as  several  persons  at  Court  knew  on 
what  footing  he  stood  with  Catherine  de  Meneville,  the  latter 
was  considerately  warned  that  her  lover  was  becoming  faithless 
to  her,  and  casting  his  eyes  on  Madame's  maid.  La  Valliere. 
That  naturally  prompted  La  Meneville  to  make  deprecatory 
remarks  concerning  her  supposed  rival.  Fouquet,  however, 
went  on  prosecuting  the  plan  he  had  conceived.  He  was  a 
man  of  wealth  and,  by  experience,  a  great  believer  in  the  power 
of  the  golden  key.  He  had  often  purchased  support,  so  why 
should  he  not  purchase  that  of  La  Valliere,  who  before  long,  no 
doubt,  would  be  raised  by  the  King  to  an  almost  supreme 
position  at  Court  ? 

The  Superintendent  knew  that  she  was  poor,  and  that  the 
King  as  yet  had  done  little  or  nothing  for  her.  In  fact,  quite 
a  considerable  time,  nearly  eighteen  months,  elapsed  before 
Louis  made  any  provision  for  his  mistress,  and  it  is  that 
circumstance  which  differentiates  this  royal  amour  from  so 
many  others.  There  were  a  few  presents,  such  as  any  lover 
may  bestow,  including  a  rather  fine  pair  of  diamond  earrings 
which  attracted  some  notice — even  on  the  part  of  Queen  Marie- 
Therese — and  it  is  possible  that  the  King  now  and  again 
pressed  some  purse  on  his  favourite,  to  enable  her  to  provide 
for  her  toilet  and  similar  requirements.  But,  for  the  rest, 
Louise  was  no  richer  than  before.     She  continued  to  belong  to 
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the  household  of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans,  to  draw  her  little 
salary  of  one  hundred  livres  a  year,  to  occupy,  at  Fontainebleau, 
or  the  Tuileries,  or  the  Palais  Royal,  the  most  modest  of 
chambers — at  times,  indeed,  a  mere  garret  under  the  roof ;  and 
yet  all  this  time  she  was  the  particular  favourite  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  of  France  and  Navarre.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  girl  ever  solicited  anything  for  herself ;  and  for  a  man 
to  be  King  of  France,  and  to  be  the  great  dispenser  of  honour 
and  bounty,  and  to  be  asked  for  neither,  but  to  be  loved 
solely  for  himself  as  a  man,  not  as  a  King,  must  have  appealed 
to  that  masculine  vanity  which  Louis,  like  others,  assuredly 
possessed. 

We  have  been  anticipating,  however,  and  must  now  return 
to  Fouquet.  He  had  no  idea  of  La  Valliere's  disinterestedness. 
Perhaps,  like  other  men  of  finance,  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
such  thing  as  disinterestedness  existed.  He  was  only  aware 
that  the  royal  favourite  was  poor,  and  he  imagined  that  he 
might  bind  her  to  his  interests  by  means  of  a  gift.  He 
employed  one  of  his  female  acolytes  to  tender  it.  According 
to  one  account  the  amount  was  20,000,  according  to  another, 
25,000  pistoles.*  Louise  retorted  that  even  a  much  larger  sum 
would  never  induce  her  to  take  a  false  step  {faux  pas).  From 
that  it  has  been  inferred  that  she  herself  imagined  Fouquefs 
aim  to  be  her  love  and  not  her  influence.  It  may  be  that  the 
language  used  by  his  emissary  gave  her  that  impression,  or  it 
may  be  that  she  chose  to  interpret  it  in  that  manner,  unwilling 
as  she  was  to  admit  the  existence  of  her  liaison  with  the  King. 
Or,  again,  it  may  be  that  in  referring  to  a  false  step  she 
had  no  thought  of  virtue  in  her  mind,  but  really  meant  that 
secret  support  which  Fouquet  was  so  anxious  to  gain. 

In  any  case,  she  refused  his  present,  and  his  emissary 
informed  him  of  the  repulse.  Fouquet  may  well  have  feared 
what  La  Valliere  might  say  or  do  in  the  matter.  If  she  should 
*  From  £6,400  to  £8,000. 
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communicate  everything  to  the  King,  he,  the  Superintendent  of 
Finance,  might  find  himself  in  an  extremely  unpleasant  position. 
He  was,  therefore,  advised  to  anticipate  any  possible  hostile 
action  on  the  favourite's  part,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  she 
had  applied  to  him  for  money,  but  had  not  found  the  present 
he  proffered  her  sufficiently  handsome.  Fouquet,  however, 
lacked  the  audacity  to  adopt  such  an  unscrupulous  course. 

Shortly  afterwards — probably  only  a  few  days  later — on 
meeting  Mile,  de  La  Valliere  in  some  anteroom  at  the  Chateau 
of  Fontainebleau,  whither  he  had  repaired  with  respect  to  the 
King's  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  attend  a  great  fete  which 
he  proposed  giving  at  his  chateau  of  Vaux,  Fouquet  approached 
the  royal  favourite  in  his  usual  insinuating  manner,  and 
engaged  her  in  conversation.  Imagining,  no  doubt,  that 
nothing  would  please  her  better  than  to  hear  her  august  lover 
extolled,  he  began  to  praise  the  King''s  high  qualities,  speaking, 
moreover,  much  as  a  politician  might  have  spoken,  yet  to  one 
who  took  scant  interest  in  and  had  scant  knowledge  of 
politics.  What  most  struck  Louise  de  La  Valliere,  however, 
was  that  this  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  to  pry  into  her  heart,  a 
device  to  induce  her  to  reveal  her  own  sentiments  with  regard 
to  the  monarch,  whose  transcendent  merits  the  Superintendent 
sang  in  such  fulsome  strains.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Louise 
had  hitherto  informed  the  King  of  Fouquet's  offer  of  money, 
but  she  now,  at  the  first  opportunity,  complained  to  him 
respecting  the  Superintendent. 

The  obstinacy  which  had  characterised  Louis  XIII  in  his 
earlier  years  was  developing  in  his  son  into  despotism — despotism 
in  love  as  well  as  in  affairs  of  State.  He  was,  moreover,  as 
inordinately  jealous  as  his  grandfather,  Henri  de  Navarre,  had 
been.  He  had  already  given  proof  of  this  in  his  relations  with 
Marie  Mancini  and  Mile,  de  La  Motte-Argencourt,  and  he 
showed  it  subsequently  with  respect  to  La  Motte-Houdancourt 
and  the  Princess  de  Monaco.     Any  thought   of  the  political 
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motives  which  might  have  influenced  Fouquet's  conduct  had 
far  less  weight  with  the  King  than  the  idea  that  this  superb 
financier,  who  took  so  much  pride  in  his  wit  and  his  graces,  and 
always  regarded  himself  as  persona  grata  among  women,  should 
have  dared  to  pay  court  to  Louise  de  La  Valliere,  the  elect  of 
the  elect.  Since  the  death  of  Mazarin  early  that  year,  various 
complaints  respecting  Fouquet's  financial  administration  had 
been  made  to  the  King,  but  the  latter  had  not  as  yet  seriously 
considered  them.  Now,  however,  that  Fouquet  had  dared  to 
make  love  to  Louise,  or  had  endeavoured  to  entice  her, 
contrary  to  her  duty,  into  some  secret  entente  with  himself — it 
matters  little  which  view  the  King  took,  though  it  certainly 
seems  that  he  inclined  to  the  first  one — now,  we  say,  the 
Superintendent's  destruction  was  positively  resolved  upon. 

Louis  XIV  was  a  man  who  could  dissemble  when  it  suited 
his  purpose  to  do  so.  There  was  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
Medici  and  some  of  that  of  the  crafty  House  of  Austria  in  his 
veins.  For  a  time,  then,  he  deferred  punishment,  but  its 
infliction  became  certain  from  the  hour  when  Fouquet,  in  his 
ambitious  anxiety,  attempted,  in  so  blundering  a  fashion,  to 
attach  La  Valliere  to  his  interests.  And  precisely  because  the 
King  dissembled,  the  Superintendent  never  had  a  chance  of 
saving  himself.  No  opportunity  arose  for  explanations.  Until 
the  last  moment,  indeed,  Fouquet — as  superbly  confident  as 
Guise  at  Blois — thought  his  position  secure. 

On  August  16,  1661,  he  gave  that  memorable  fete  at  Vaux, 
which  marked  the  zenith  of  his  splendour,  the  limit  of  that  rise 
which  his  aspiring  device.  Quo  non  ascendam  f  had  assumed  to  be 
limitless.     The  scene  was  wonderful — 

"  Tout  combattit  a  Vaux  pour  le  plaisir  du  roy : 
La  musique,  les  eaux,  les  lustres,  les  §toiles." 

Thus  did  La  Fontaine  sing  of  the  prodigal  entertainment  offered 
to  the  King  by  the  wealthiest  of  his  subjects.  A  comedy,  a 
ballet,  a  supper,  and  illuminations  followed  one  another  amid 
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settings  of  regal  splendour.  Millions  of  livres  were  squandered 
in  one  day.  Fontainebleau,  St.  Germain,  Paris,  had  never 
witnessed  the  like  at  the  finest  festivities  provided  by  the 
Sovereign  himself.  Louis,  who  had  visited  Vaux  previously, 
was  less  surprised  than  angered.  The  means  of  displaying  all 
that  magnificence  could  only  have  been  acquired  to  the 
detriment  of  the  State.  The  King  must  now  have  remembered 
all  that  he  had  previously  heard  from  his  ministers,  Colbert  and 
Michel  Le  Tellier.  Here,  then,  was  a  legitimate  reason  for 
annihilating  the  man  who  had  presumed  to  pay  court  to  one 
whom  he,  the  King,  honoured  with  his  love.  On  the  very 
morrow,  so  to  say,  of  that  fete,  Louis  wished  to  have  Fouquet 
arrested.  The  Superintendent  obtained  a  momentary  respite 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  Anne  of  Austria.  Fouquet  had 
rendered  her  services  in  the  past,  and  she  was  not  unmindful  of 
them.  Moreover,  even  if  he  were  culpable  and  deserving  of 
being  brought  to  justice,  it  was  advisable  to  save  appearances. 
Anne  of  Austria,  therefore,  pointed  out  to  her  son  that  it 
would  be  unseemly  to  arrest  a  man  immediately  after  partaking 
of  his  hospitality. 

Louis  XIV  thought  a  good  deal  of  appearances,  as  we  know. 
He  was  a  born  actor,  and  his  training  for  the  many  ballets  in 
which  he  participated,  tended  to  develop  his  histrionic  gifts. 
He  liked  people  to  say  that  he  always  did  the  right  thing,  in 
the  right  way,  at  the  right  moment,  in  the  right  place ;  and 
nobody  conformed  to  the  rigid  etiquette,  ultimately  established 
at  his  Court,  more  carefully  than  he  did.  Thus  he  seems  to 
have  felt  the  force  of  his  mother^s  objections  with  respect  to 
Fouquet's  arrest.  It  would  also  appear  that,  although  the 
latter's  ruin  was  now  quite  resolved  upon,  there  was  some 
hesitation  with  regard  to  the  fashion  in  which  it  should  be 
effected.  There  may  also  have  been  some  timidity  in  the 
matter,  for  this  was  still  the  first  year  of  the  King''s  personal 
rule,   and    the    Superintendent   was    believed   to    have    many 
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partisans.  As  it  turned  out,  they  were  mostly  fair-weather 
friends,  who  abandoned  him  directly  he  fell ;  only  the  literary 
folk  whom  he  had  assisted  with  his  purse  and  patronage  raising 
their  voices  in  his  favour.  They,  at  all  events,  gave  proof  that 
they  were  not  destitute  of  la  reconnaissance  du  ventre. 

The  surmise  that  the  King  and  his  advisers  experienced 
some  timidity  in  taking  decisive  steps  against  Fouquet  is  borne 
i)ut  by  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him  at 
Court  or  in  Paris.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  States  of 
Brittany  were  to  assemble  that  year,  and  the  King  made  up  his 
mind  to  open  them  in  person.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  exaggeration 
to  suggest,  as  some  have  done,  that  he  took  that  course  for  the 
express  purpose  of  dealing  with  Fouquet  far  away  from  the 
capital,  so  as  to  prevent  any  intervention  on  the  Super- 
intendent's behalf.  But,  in  any  case,  Louis  certainly  did  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity.  Starting  for  Brittany,  he  arrived 
at  Nantes  on  September  1st.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
expressly  invited  Fouquet  to  make  the  journey,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  Superintendent — as  Marquis  de  Belle- 
Isle,  owner  and  governor  of  that  island — was  not  a  member  of 
the  Breton  States  by  right,  and  therefore  in  duty  bound  to 
attend  them.  At  all  events,  he  followed  the  King  to  Nantes, 
and  was  arrested  on  his  arrival  there ;  that  is,  exactly  twenty 
days  after  giving  his  memorable  fete  at  Vaux. 

He  had  again  been  warned  of  danger,  both  by  his  friend 
Mme.  de  Plessis-Belliere  and  by  his  colleague  in  the  royal 
administration,  Hurault  de  Gourville,  but  his  fatuous 
confidence  once  more  prevailed,  and  he  went  blindly  to  des- 
truction. Gourville  and  others  were  enveloped  in  the  disaster. 
Mme.  du  Plessis-Belliere  was  exiled  to  Montbrison ;  the  frail 
Catherine  de  Meneville  was  dismissed  from  Court,  consigned 
to  a  convent,  and  compelled  to  take  the  veil — expiating  by 
a  long  life  of  enforced  chastity  the  wantonness  of  her  few 
heyday  years. 
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As  for  Fouquet,  after  a  brief  detention  at  the  castle  of 
Nantes,  he  was  carried  to  that  of  Angers,  and  thence  to  that  of 
Amboise,  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the  following 
year,  1662.  Curiously  enough,  the  governorship  of  the  castle 
of  Amboise  was  at  this  time  vested  in  Louise  de  La  Valliere's 
brother,  whose  duties,  however,  were  discharged  by  deputy. 
Early  in  166S  Fouquet  was  removed  to  Vincennes,  then  to 
Moret,  and  in  June  to  the  Bastille.  He  was  tried  by  a 
commission  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  proceedings 
lasted  for  three  years.  Colbert  and  Le  Tellier,  who  might  have 
shown  rather  more  generosity  to  a  fallen  rival,  hoped  to 
see  him  condemned  to  death  and  executed,  for  if  that  should 
happen  he  would  never  be  able  to  disturb  their  authority, 
whereas  if  his  life  should  be  spared  there  was  no  telling  what 
his  great  genius  for  intrigue  might  not  enable  him  to 
accomplish.  He  was  convicted  of  malversation,  but,  among 
his  two-and-twenty  judges,  only  nine  pronounced  in  favour  of 
capital  punishment,  the  other  thirteen  deciding  for  perpetual 
banishment  and  the  confiscation  of  the  prisoners  estate. 

It  is  said  that  when  Louis  XIV  was  informed  of  the 
sentence  he  exclaimed  that  if  it  had  been  one  of  death  he  would 
have  allowed  it  to  be  carried  out.  The  decision  of  the  judges 
greatly  disappointed  all  Fouquet's  enemies.  The  King,  how- 
ever, in  some  measure  placated  them,  for  he  hastened  to  revise 
and  aggravate  the  sentence.  On  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  allow  the  ex-Superintendent  to  go  abroad,  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  most  secret  affairs  of  the  State,  the 
penalty  of  exile  was  transformed  into  one  of  perpetual 
imprisonment.  In  vain  did  the  literary  people  whom  Fouquet 
had  befriended  in  his  palmy  days  raise  their  voices  on  his 
behalf.  La  Fontaine's  touching  "Elegy  to  the  Nymphs  of 
Vaux"  was  of  no  avail,  and  all  that  Paul  Pellison  brought 
about  by  his  eloquent  memorials  in  the  fallen  Superintendent's 
favour  was  his  own  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille, 
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where  he  remained  for  five  years,  solacing  himself,  so  the  story 
runs,  during  one  period  of  his  captivity,  by  making  a  companion 
of  a  spider,  which  he  taught  to  eat  out  of  his  hand. 

Fouquet  never  breathed  the  air  of  liberty  again.  The 
remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  prison,  chiefly  at  the 
fortress  of  Pignerol,  where  he  died,  it  is  said,  in  March  1680. 
From  time  to  time  sundry  attempts  were  made  to  procure  his 
release,  but  they  all  failed ;  and  in  that  connection  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  his  old  enemies,  Colbert  and  Le  Tellier, 
survived,  the  former  until  1683,  the  latter  until  1685.  Colbert's 
influence  certainly  declined  after  1671,  but  that  of  Le  Tellier, 
the  father  of  Louvois,  remained  entire  until  his  death. 

While  aggravating  Fouquefs  personal  punishment, 
Louis  XIV  was  unwilling  to  ruin  his  children.  There  was 
at  least  nothing  sordid  in  the  King's  nature.  Even  as  he  had 
refused  the  proffered  fortune  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  so  also  he 
refused  to  appropriate  that  of  Fouquet.  The  latter's  children 
retained,  then,  the  paternal  wealth  and  titles.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  never  obtained,  we  think,  State  employment  in  any 
capacity.  But  in  the  following  reign,  one  of  the  Superinten- 
dent's grandsons,  Charles  Louis  Auguste  Fouquet,  Marquis  de 
Belle-Isle,  became  a  Marshal  of  France  and  achieved  celebrity 
— less  by  any  victory  that  he  won  than  by  his  gallant  and 
masterly  retreat  from  Prague — one  which,  after  the  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  ranks  among  the  most  renowned  in  history. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  period  of  Fouquet's  arrest. 
During  the  King's  short  absence  in  Brittany,  Anne  of  Austria, 
Henrietta  Maria  of  England  and  her  daughter,  the  Duchess 
d'Orleans,  remained  with  Marie  Therese  at  Fontainebleau ;  and 
as  the  last  named  was  now  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  the 
Court  spent  much  of  its  time  in  visiting  shrines  to  pray  for  her 
Majesty's  happy  accouchement.  Both  the  Queen-mother  and 
Madame  would  dearly  have  liked  to  get  rid  of  Louise  de  La 
Valliere  in  the  King's  absence,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  dismiss 
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her.  The  former,  however,  profited  by  a  flirtation  in  which  the 
King's  whilom  flame.  Mile,  de  la  Motte-Argencourt,*  indulged 
with  M.  de  Richelieu  (the  dissolute  father  of  the  libertine 
Marshal  of  that  name)  to  expel  her  from  Court.  She  found  a 
refuge  at  that  convent  of  Ste.  Marie  at  Chaillot  which,  as  we 
previously  related,  was  founded  by  the  Mile,  de  La  Fayette 
whom  Louis  XIII  admired.  The  affair  created  an  unpleasant 
impression  on  Louise  de  La  Valliere ;  but  on  September  9  the 
King,  to  whom  that  short  separation  had  seemed  an  eternity, 
returned  to  Fontainebleau  more  amorous  than  ever ;  and  when 
Louise,  on  her  side,  was  compelled  to  absent  herself  with  the 
Orleans  family,  the  young  monarch  was  for  ever  devising  pretexts 
for  going  where  they  were  in  order  to  meet  his  mistress. 

He  was  sadly  neglecting  his  wife,  who,  in  her  state  of 
health,  was  naturally  compelled  to  remain  at  Fontainebleau. 
At  this  time  there  had  arisen  a  memorable  dispute  concerning 
the  relative  precedence  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors 
in  foreign  countries.  It  had  all  originated  in  a  squabble  and 
affray  between  Count  d'Estrades,  representing  France,  and 
Baron  de  Batteville,  representing  Spain,  when  Otto  Wilhelm 
von  Konigsmark  arrived  in  London  as  Swedish  ambassador. 
As  Pepys  tells  us  in  his  Diary,  several  people  were  killed  in  the 
encounter  at  Tower  Wharf  and  its  vicinity.  The  Spaniards, 
though  less  numerous  than  the  French,  gained  the  day ;  and 
when  tidings  of  the  affair  reached  Louis  XIV  he  became  mightily 
incensed,  deeply  resenting  the  pretension  of  Spain  to  take  the 
pas  before  France.  On  the  other  hand  Marie  Therese,  who 
could  not  forget  that  she  was  of  Spanish  birth,  supported  her 
father's  cause,  much  to  the  disgust  of  her,  husband,  who  gave 
orders  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Versailles  was  to  leave 
the  country  unless,  on  his  master's  behalf,  he  would  formally 
recognise  the  precedence  of  France.  The  affair  ultimately  ended 
as  Louis  XIV  desired,  and  he  had  a  medal  struck  to  commemorate 
*  See  p.  54,  ante. 
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his  success ;  but  for  a  while  there  was  no  telling  how  the  dispute 
might  end,  and  thus,  as  the  date  of  the  Queen''s  accouchement 
drew  nigh,  she  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  even  apprehending 
the  possibility  of  warfare  between  France  and  Spain. 

She  seems  also  to  have  been  generally  displeased  with  her 
husband  about  this  time,  and  her  displeasure  was  certainly 
justified  by  his  neglect  of  her.  Thanks  to  his  histrionic  gifts, 
he  at  least  contrived  to  play  a  dignified  part  when  the  expected 
child  was  at  last  born,  and  he  undoubtedly  experienced  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  on  being  informed  that  it  was  a  boy.  The 
Grand  Dauphin,  as  this  child  was  afterwards  called,  came  into 
the  world  at  Fontainebleau  at  noon  on  November  1, 1661.  Of 
all  the  King's  legitimate  offspring,  he  was  the  only  one  that 
grew  up  and  left  posterity,  the  five  other  children,  each  of  whom 
was  puny  and  sickly,  dying  in  infancy  or  in  early  childhood. 
Thus  a  first  daughter,  Anne  Elisabeth,  was  born  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1662,  and  died  on  December  20  in  the  same  year.  A 
second  daughter,  Marie  Anne,  was  born  in  1664,  and  lived  only 
a  few  weeks.  A  third  daughter,  Marie  Therese,  came  into  the 
world  in  1667  and  died  in  1672,  when  barely  five  years  old. 
Two  sons  followed :  Philippe,  born  in  1668,  died  in  1671  ;  and 
Louis  Franpois,  born  in  1672,  survived  for  less  than  five 
months.  The  cause  of  all  those  early  deaths  undoubtedly  lay 
in  the  King's  excesses  and  the  deplorable  state  of  health 
in  which  he  often  found  himself  There  was,  moreover, 
the  same  shocking  mortality  among  his  natural  children,  com- 
paratively few  of  whom  grew  up,  while  even  some  of  these 
were  deformed,  and  none  was  really  healthy. 

The  Court  repaired  to  Paris  as  soon  as  was  convenient  after 
the  birth  of  the  Grand  Dauphin.  There  had  been  a  very  bad 
harvest  that  year,  and  famine  was  rife  in  many  parts  of  France. 
Nevertheless,  all  was  festivity  both  at  the  Louvre  and  at  the 
Tuileries,  at  which  latter  palace  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Orleans 
resided  at  this  period,  in  such  wise  that  the  King  was  for  ever 
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going  there,  far  less,  however,  in  order  to  be  with  his  brother 
and  his  sister-in-law  than  to  meet  his  mistress,  Louise  de  La 
Valliere.  But  she  appears  to  have  seldom  figured  in  the 
festivities.  It  seems  that  neither  she  nor  the  King  could 
restrain  themselves  sufficiently  when  they  were  in  each  other's 
company,  and  that,  by  his  advice,  she  largely  kept  her  room, 
feigning  indisposition. 

Among  her  most  constant  companions  in  this  semi-retirement, 
which  did  not,  however,  prevent  her  assignations  with  the  King, 
were  first  a  Mile.  d'Artigny,  a  very  beautiful  maid-of-honour, 
who  had  unfortunately  stumbled  but  had  been  compassionately 
forgiven,  and  secondly,  that  same  Mile,  de  Montalais  with 
whom  Louise  had  found  herself  associated  already  in  the  now 
distant  days  of  Blois.*  This  young  person,  who  was  connected 
with  the  Bueil  family,  which  had  given  a  mistress  to  Henri  de 
Navarre,  was  of  an  extremely  intriguing  disposition.  She 
contrived  to  mix  herself  up  in  virtually  every  love  intrigue 
which  went  on  at  Court.  For  instance,  she  knew  all  about 
a  passion  which  the  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier  had  suddenly 
conceived  for  a  coquettish  young  lady  who  was  now  enjoying 
her  first  season,  and  who  was  generally  known  as  Mile,  de 
Tonnay-Charente,  that  locality  being  one  of  her  father's  lord- 
ships. Her  actual  name,  however,  was  Franfoise  de  Roche- 
chouart  de  Mortemart,t  and  after  becoming  Marchioness  de 
Montespan  she  supplanted  La  Valliere  in  the  affections  of 
Louis  XIV.  As  yet,  however,  her  love  affairs  were  of  no 
great  importance,  and  although  Mile,  de  Montalais  was  good 
enough  to  take  some  interest  in  them  and  to  retail  all  she 
heard  about  them  to  Louise  de  La  Valliere,  she  gave  more 
heed  to  the  frivolity  of  their  joint  mistress,  Madame,  otherwise 
Henrietta  of  England,  Duchess  d'Orleans. 

*  See  pp.  71,  74,  ante. 

t  She  subsequently  assumed  the  Christian  name  of  Ath^nais,  by  which  she 
is  best  known,  but  at  her  baptism  (the  register  is  still  in  existence)  she  only 
received  the  name  of  Fran9oise.    See  p.  154,  post. 
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Henrietta  had  been  extremely  jealous  of  La  Valliere  ever 
since  the  latter's  liaison  with  the  King.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  she  had  never  imagined  that  the  latter  would  so 
speedily  master  his  passion  for  herself  and  regard  her  with 
indifference.  Yet  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  so  to  say,  he 
had  transferred  his  affections  and  become  completely  infatuated 
with  another  woman,  and  this  a  mere  dependant.  Such  had 
been  the  feelings  of  Henrietta  of  England  when  she  found 
the  King  seriously  in  love  with  La  Valliere.  She  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  liaison  almost  as  an  affront.  Gladly  would 
she  have  dismissed  the  girl,  had  it  not  been  dangerous  to  do 
so.  As  it  was,  she  treated  her  with  marked  haughtiness  and 
frigidity. 

It  was  previously  mentioned  that  just  before  the  King 
began  to  pay  attention  to  Madame,  one  of  her  husband's 
favourites,  the  Count  de  Guiche,  eldest  son  of  Marshal 
Antoine  III  de  Gram  on  t,  a  good-looking  young  man  who 
flitted  like  a  butterfly  from  one  Court  beauty  to  another, 
had  presumed  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  had  only  retired 
on  finding  himself  confronted  by  so  formidable  a  rival  as  the 
King.  Louis,  however,  having  transferred  his  affections  else- 
where, Guiche  returned  to  the  attack,  this  time  securing  the 
good  offices  of  both  Mile,  de  Montalais  and  his  aunt,  Suzanne 
Charlotte  de  Gramont,*  who  had  married  the  Marquis  de 
Saint  Chaumont,  and  obtained,  with  the  support  of  Olympe 
Mancini,  and  in  competition  with  the  celebrated  Mme.  de 
Motteville,  the  post  of  gouvemante  in  expectation  to  the 
children  of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans,  who  as  yet  had  none, 
though  she  ultimately  presented  her  husband  with  two 
daughters — one  of  whom,  Marie  Louise,  espoused  Charles 
II  of  Spain,  while  the  other,  Anne  Marie,  became  the  consort 
of  Victor  Amedee,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

*  Daughter   of  Antoine  II  de  Gramont,  by  Claude   de  Montmorency- 
Boutteville,  and  sister  of  the  Gramont  of  Hamilton's  Memoirs. 
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Mme.  de  Saint  Chaumont  was  a  lady  with  pretensions  to 
literature.  She  belonged  to  the  set  of  the  Precieuses,  among 
whom  she  was  known  as  Sinaide ;  and  Somaize  would  have  us 
believe  that  she  not  only  possessed  wit  and  a  general  talent 
for  writing  prose,  but  was  also  a  well-conducted  lady — an 
assertion  which  does  not  agree  with  the  charge  which  the 
Princess  Palatine  *  brought  against  her  in  later  years,  of  having 
deliberately  aided  and  abetted  her  nephew,  the  Count  de  Guiche, 
in  his  intrigue  with  Henrietta  of  England.  The  Count,  be  it 
added,  had  yet  another  ally  in  the  Duchess's  household,  that 
is  its  Superintendent,  who  was  none  other  than  his  sister, 
Catherine  de  Gramont,  that  same  Princess  of  Monaco  and 
Valentinois,  who  so  impartially  distributed  her  favours  between 
the  King,  the  Marquis  de  Villeroy,  and  the  little  Lauzun 
beloved  by  Mile,  de  Montpensier. 

Apart  from  the  mere  gossip  of  anecdotiers,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  that  a  positive  liaison  existed  between  Guiche 
and  Henrietta  of  England.  As  was  previously  mentioned,  she 
could  not  be  called  a  beauty,  but  Guiche  was  fascinated  by 
her  sprightliness  and  wit,  and  everything  indicates  that  she 
inspired  him  with  a  real  passion.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that,  while  he  made  many  conquests 
in  love  by  reason  of  his  good  looks  and  his  boldness,  he  never 
retained  them  for  any  length  of  time,  for  the  ladies,  it  seems, 
found  him  to  be  a  disappointing  lover. 

Now,  Mile,  de  Montalais,  who  knew  all  about  Guiche  and 
her  mistress — it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  she  prevented 
the  Duke  d'Orleans  from  discovering  the  intrigue — was  one 
of  those  persons  who  should  never  be  trusted  in  such  affairs, 
for,  however  zealous  she  might  be,  she  had  a  tongue,  and  was 
often  unable  to  restrain  it.  Associating  frequently  with  Louise 
de  La  Valliere,  in  that  semi-retirement  of  which  we  spoke, 
she  told  her  one  day  all  that  she  had  heard  about  Mile,  de 

*  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  mother  of  the  Begent  d'Orl^ans. 
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Tonnay-Charente  and  M.  de  Noirmoutier,  and  another  day  all 
that  she  had  heard  or  seen  in  connection  with  Madame  and 
Count  de  Guiche.  Louis  XIV  appears  to  have  had  some  inkling 
of  the  latter  affair,  or  at  least  some  suspicion  that  Madame 
was  not  conducting  herself  with  strict  propriety.  Knowing 
that  Mile,  de  Montalais  was  largely  in  Madame'*s  confidence, 
and  further  that  she  was  frequently  with  Louise,  aware  also, 
perhaps,  of  her  gossipy  disposition,  the  King  took  it  into  his 
head  to  ask  his  mistress  if  Montalais  had  told  her  anything 
about  Madame's  affairs,  and  what  it  might  be. 

Now,  Louise  de  La  Valliere  had  her  good  points.  She  did 
not  wish  to  betray  any  secrets,  even  although  they  had  been 
confided  to  her  unasked  for,  and  without  any  promise  on  her 
part  to  keep  them.  Moreover,  she  did  not  desire  to  mix  herself 
up  in  an  affair  which  might  arouse  all  the  enmity  of  the 
Duchess  d'Orl^ans,  on  whom  she  was  virtually  dependent,  for 
her  relatives  did  not  assist  her,  and  she  had  very  little  inter- 
course with  them.  She,  therefore,  fenced  with  her  lover's 
questions,  and  when  he  insisted  she  would  not  answer.  This 
seems  to  have  gone  on  for  a  few  days,  until  at  last,  as  the  King 
could  obtain  no  information  from  her,  he  became  mightily 
indignant  and,  after  quite  a  quarrel,  went  off  in  a  tantrum. 

It  would  appear  that  they  had  quarrelled  before,  though 
probably  only  on  trifling  matters,  and  had  agreed  never  to  let 
their  wrath  last  through  the  night,  but  "  to  make  it  up  "*'  in  the 
evening  by  exchanging  letters  should  circumstances  prevent 
them  from  doing  so  by  word  of  mouth.  Whether  Louise 
wrote  to  the  King  on  this  occasion  is  uncertain,  but,  in  any 
case,  he  did  not  write  to  her.  He  had  never  before  displayed 
such  despotic  resentment  as  during  that  conversation  which 
had  ended  in  his  sudden  wrathful  departure  without  even  a 
word  of  adieu.  Louise  de  La  Valliere  was,  we  know,  of  a 
romantic  disposition,  an  imaginative  nature.  That  storm  had 
left  her  quivering.     Assuredly  the  King  had  been  very  angry. 
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Yet,  how  could  she  have  acted  otherwise  than  she  had  done  ? 
One  day  she  had  complained  of  Fouquet,  and  she  knew  how 
terribly  punishment  had  fallen  on  him.  Well,  then,  might 
she  recoil  from  denouncing  Madame,  against  whom  she  had  no 
personal  grievance,  such  as  she  had  in  Fouquet's  case.  If  she 
were  to  tell  the  King  what  she  had  heard  respecting  Madame, 
what  might  not  happen  ?  Would  not  a  most  terrible  scandal 
arise,  for  Madame  was  a  Princess,  the  wife  of  the  King''s 
brother  ?  Moreover,  would  not  she  herself  be  involved  in  that 
scandal  ?  She  desired  to  keep  her  love  secret,  but  would  it  not 
be  dragged  into  the  light  ?  If  she  were  to  denounce  Madame, 
would  not  Madame,  in  retaliation,  denounce  her,  and,  being 
the  more  powerful,  effect  her  ruin?  Every  consideration 
dictated  prudence  on  her  part.  Besides,  Madame's  private 
affairs  did  not  concern  her,  so  why  should  she  meddle  in  them  ? 
Assuredly,  the  King,  knowing  her  position  as  he  did,  had  acted 
cruelly  in  applying  to  her  for  information.  There  were  others 
well  able  to  tell  him  all  that  he  wished  to  ascertain,  so  why 
did  he  not  address  himself  to  them,  instead  of  to  her,  aware  as 
he  was  of  the  dangers  which  might  beset  her,  even  under  his 
protection,  if  she  were  dragged  into  that  affair.  But  assuredly 
he  would  realise  how  advisable  it  was  that  she  should  have  no 
part  in  it.  He  would  insist  no  further,  he  would  forget  his 
anger,  decide  to  make  inquiries  of  others,  and  write  her  a  kind, 
forgiving,  consoling  letter  before  the  evening  was  over. 

But  the  hours  went  by  and  Louise  received  no  communica- 
tion from  the  King.  Then,  with  her  romantic  temperament, 
she  pictured  herself  as  being  absolutely  forsaken.  Just  once 
had  she  refused  to  do  her  lover's  bidding,  'refused  because  she 
felt  it  wrong  to  betray  others,  because  she  desired  to  avoid  any 
scandal  that  might  envelop  and  destroy  their  love,  and  he, 
because  she  would  not  do  his  will,  had  turned  from  her  in 
anger  and  quitted  her  for  ever !  She  had  often  thought 
already  of  how  that  love  of  hers  might  end.     What  hope  could 
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there  be  for  one  who  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well?  Such 
love  was  always  punished.  Was  there  even  a  place  of  refuge 
for  one  circumstanced  as  she  was  ? — forsaken  by  her  lover,  with 
no  relatives  at  whose  door  she  might  knock,  for  even  supposing 
that  her  mother  and  her  stepfather  might  be  willing  to  receive 
her,  scandal,  so  several  authorities  assert,  had  invaded  their 
home  and  made  it  quite  unsuitable  for  a  penitent.  Nor  was 
there  any  friend  to  whom  Louise  might  turn.  Who,  indeed, 
would  grant  an  asylum  to  the  cast-off  mistress  of  a  King  ? 
There  was  God,  yes ;  and  God  only :  it  was  in  one  of  His 
houses  that  she  must  seek  a  refuge. 

She  bethought  her  of  Mile,  de  La  Motte-Argencourt,  whom 
the  King  had  once  momentarily  smiled  on,  and  whom,  not 
many  months  previously,  she  had  seen  expelled  from  Fontaine- 
bleau.  That  unhappy  girl  had  found  a  resting-place  at  the 
convent  of  Ste.  Marie  at  Chaillot.*  Thither,  then,  would  she 
also  bend  her  steps. 

In  the  morning,  after  a  night  of  wakeful  grief,  Louise  de 
La  Valliere  quitted  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  and  set  out  on 
foot  for  the  heights  of  Chaillot.  She  took,  of  course,  the  road 
to  Versailles,  skirting  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  passed  at 
first  along  the  Cours  la  Reine,  which  had  been  laid  out  in  the 
time  of  Marie  de'  Medici.  The  name  of  Chaillot,  now  little 
used,  designated  a  village  originally  inhabited  by  some  wood- 
cutters on  the  fringe  of  the  forest  of  Rouvray,  of  which  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  is  a  remnant.  The  forest  had  extended  as 
far  as  the  height  now  called  the  Trocadero,  and  it  was  there 
that  Chaillot  was  perched.  That  height  was  then  very  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  far  more  extensive  ;  but  for  two 
hundred  years  it  was  quarried,  and  we  can  remember  what  a 
desolate,  arid  appearance  it  still  presented  in  the  early  'sixties 
of  the  last  century.  At  last,  however,  great  portions  of  it  were 
carted  away,  and  fairly  gentle  slopes  were  devised,  so  that  little 
♦  See  p.  107,  ante. 
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now  remains  of  the  abrupt  eminence  which  once  overlooked 
the  Seine — an  eminence  on  which  Napoleon  had  purposed 
building  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and  on  which,  when 
the  great  Captain's  remains  were  brought  back  to  France, 
there  was  an  idea  of  raising  a  splendid  mausoleum  for  them, 
though  ultimately  the  Government  shrank  from  the  expense, 
and  laid  the  French  Caesar  to  rest  under  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides. 

Up  the  height  of  Chaillot,  then,  went  Louise  de  La  ValHere, 
seeking  the  convent  of  Ste.  Marie.  But,  somehow,  when  she 
came  to  it,  her  heart  failed  her.  It  was  an  imposing  pile; 
among  its  occupants  were  many  women  of  noble  birth,  and 
she  shrank  from  their  curiosity,  from  the  exposure  of  her 
shame  in  such  a  place,  where  her  presence,  moreover,  would 
speedily  become  known.  She  felt  that  she  must  seek  some 
more  obscure  asylum.  So  she  toiled  on  to  the  top  of  the 
height,  and  went  farther,  until  she  came  at  last  to  another 
convent  of  which  she  had  heard.  And  there  she  sought 
admission. 

But  the  nuns  gave  her  no  comforting  welcome.  They  were 
probably  distrustful,  and  wished  to  make  inquiries.  They 
could  only  admit  her  to  the  customary  parlour,  and  there  the 
wretched  girl  remained,  worn  out  by  her  night  of  sleeplessness, 
and  desolate. 

This  occurred  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  February  1662. 
The  King  had  to  receive  various  ambassadors  that  morning,  and 
it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  afterwards  listen  to  a 
Lenten  sermon.  But  when  he  had  just  finished  giving  audience 
the  news  suddenly  reached  the  Louvre  that  Mile,  de  La  Valliere 
had  fled  from  the  Tuileries  to  a  convent  at  Chaillot.  It  is 
possible  that  she  had  confided  her  intention  to  somebody,  or 
that  the  nuns  to  whom  she  had  applied  had  sent  a  messenger 
into  the  city  to  make  inquiries.  In  any  case,  the  King  did  not 
hesitate.     The  Queen  was  ready  to  accompany  him  to  church. 
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but  he  gave  thought  neither  to  her  nor  to  the  sermon.  He 
ordered  horses  to  be  saddled ;  and,  attended  only  by  two  or 
three  confidants,  he  rode  to  Chaillot  at  a  gallop. 

He  found  Louise  lying  on  the  tiled  floor  of  the  convent 
parlour,  in  a  pitiable  state  of  distress.  All  others  withdrew, 
and  the  lovers  remained  alone  for  a  long  time.  Nobody  heard 
what  they  said,  but  it  is  certain  that  La  Valliere  eventually 
confessed  to  the  King  why  she  had  fled,  and  that  he  now 
prevailed  on  her,  in  her  exhausted,  afflicted  state,  to  tell  him 
what  she  had  heard  respecting  the  intrigue  between  Madame 
and  the  Count  de  Guiche.  Then,  after  some  resistance  on  her 
part,  the  King  persuaded  her  to  return  to  the  Tuileries, 
resolving  to  take  her  there  himself.  A  coach  was  procured, 
and  when  the  palace  was  reached  Louis  led  his  mistress 
in  by  a  side  entrance  and  asked  for  his  brother  and  his 
sister-in-law. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Orleans  already  knew  what  had 
happened.  Philippe,  whom  the  King  saw  first,  was  quite 
opposed  to  La  Valliere's  return.  Henrietta,  on  her  side,  flatly 
declined  to  take  the  girl  back,  and  it  thereupon  became 
necessary  for  the  King  to  inform  her  of  all  he  knew  respecting 
herself  and  M.  de  Guiche.  She  was  nettled  (she  was  a  woman 
of  spirit),  and,  bridling  up,  she  still  refused  to  give  way.  The 
King  had  to  threaten  and  entreat  her  alternately,  and  some 
time  elapsed  before  he  at  last  prevailed  on  her  to  break  away 
from  her  lover  and  reinstate  Mile,  de  La  Valliere  in  her 
household. 

Louise's  life. there  now  became,  however,  even  more  painful 
than  before.  She  was  tolerated,  that  was  all ;  and  Madame's 
haughtiness  and  dislike  were  more  marked  than  ever.  This 
was  not  surprising,  for  she  lost  both  her  lover,  Guiche, 
who  received  an  order  to  join  the  army,  and  her  attendant, 
La  Montalais,  who  was  banished  the  Court,  not,  however, 
until    there   had    been    an    interview    between   her   and    the 
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King,  who,  in  his  jealous  curiosity,  interrogated  her  respect- 
ing both  his  sister-in-law  and  his  mistress,  raking  up  even  the 
story  of  Louise's  early  love-affair  with  young  M.  de  Bragelonne,* 
suspicious  as  he  was  that  she  might  even  yet  retain  some 
lingering  affection  for  him. 

*  See  p.  72,  ante. 


V 

THE   SPANISH-LETTER   PLOT — LA   VALLIERE 
AND    COLBERT 

Olympe  Mancini,  Vardes,  and  Guiche  plot  against  La  Valli^re— The  strange 
Device  of  the  Spanish  Letter  to  the  Queen— Its  Failure  and  its  Sequel — 
The  Great  Carrousel  and  Le  Boi  Soleil—M.]le.  de  La  Motte-Houdan- 
court  and  the  King — Mme.  de  Navailles  and  the  Maids-of-Honour — 
Strange  Story  of  a  Grating— Philibert  de  Gramont  as  the  King's  Eival— 
The  King  repulsed  by  La  Motte-Houdancourt— The  Timid  Mile,  de  Pouss6 
— Mile,  de  Montalais  and  the  Abbess  of  Fontevrault — Birth  of  a  Princess — 
The  Queen  hears  of  the  King's  Liaison  with  La  Valli^re — Jean  Fran9ois, 
Marquis  de  La  Valli^re — The  King  entrusts  the  Favourite's  Interests  to 
Colbert — La  Valliere  at  the  Brion  Pavilion — Birth  of  her  First  Child — 
Colbert's  Secret  Services — The  Illegitimate  Children  of  Louis  XIV. 

Soon  after  Louise  de  La  Valliere's  reinstatement  in  the  Orleans 
household,  other  foes  rose  up  against  her,  and  the  Count  de 
Guiche,  prompted  by  a  revengeful  spirit,  abetted  them  before 
departing  for  the  army.  The  leader  of  the  favourite's  enemies 
was  the  Superintendent  of  the  Queen'^s  Household,  that  is, 
Olympe  Mancini,  Countess  de  Soissons.  Her  husband  was  then 
exiled  from  Court  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Duke 
de  Navailles,  husband  to  the  Mistress  of  the  Queen"*s  Maids, 
but  Olympe  had  remained  there,  sedulously  gathering  around 
her  a  little  coterie  of  malcontents,  who  resented  the  King's 
infatuation  for  La  Valliere,  and  would  rather  he  had  taken  a 
mistress  (such  as  Olympe  herself)  who  would  have  been  disposed 
to  serve  their  interests  in  one  or  another  manner.  Olympe,  on 
her  side,  was  profoundly  jealous  of  that  silent,  retiring  favourite, 
who  took  no  part  in  Court  intrigues,  but  remained  absorbed  in 
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her  love  for  the  King,  thereby  ever  binding  him,  it  seemed, 
more  and  more  closely  to  her. 

In  some  way,  also,  Louise  had  contrived  to  displease  a  man 
whom  the  King  had  taken  into  his  confidence  respecting  her  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  liaison.     This  was  the  Captain  of  the 
Hundred  Swiss,    Rene  Frangois  du   Bec-Crespin,    Marquis  de 
Vardes,  of  whom  we  previously  gave  some  account.*     He  was 
a  good-looking,  cunning,  restless  man,  one  of  those  who  never 
deem   their   services   to    be   sufficiently   rewarded.      He  held, 
perhaps,  that,  having  assisted  the  King  in  his  love-affair,  he 
ought  to  have  been  granted  some  very  considerable  advance- 
ment.    At  all  events,  he  and  Olympe  Mancini  came  together, 
and  endeavoured  to  devise  a  means  of  ridding  the  Court  of  a 
royal  favourite  who  kept  the  King  entirely  to  herself,  and  gave 
no   help   to   anybody.     Further,   it  appears,   from   a   memoir 
drawn  up  by  Michel  Le  Tellier,t  a  memoir  now  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  at  Paris,  and  printed  by  MM.  Lemoine  and 
Lichtenberger  in   their   instructive   work,   De  La    Valliere   d 
Montespan,   that  the   conspirators   desired   to   sow   dissension 
between  the  King  and  Queen  in  the  hope  of  thereby  furthering 
their  own  aggrandisement,  and  that  they  also  wished  to  satisfy 
the  resentment  which  the  Countess  de  Soissons  felt  on  account 
both  of  the  King's  estrangement  from  her  and  of  her  husband's 
exile,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  precedence  which  had  been 
given  at  Court  to  the  house  of  Lorraine  over  that  of  Savoy, 
to  which  last  she,  by  her  marriage,  belonged. 

The  plan  devised  by  Olympe  and  Vardes  for  the  purpose  of 
partially  effecting  those  objects  was  to  address  an  anonymous 
letter  to  Queen  Marie  Therese,  informing  her  of  her  husband's 
infatuation  for  Louise  de  La  Valliere,  of  which,  surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  she  is  said  to  have  been  still  ignorant.  The  sequel 
of  the  story  appears  to  indicate  that  such  was  really  the  case, 

*  See  p.  82,  ante. 

t  See  pp.  91, 105,  ante. 
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the  most  devoted  of  the  Queen's  attendants,  even  those  who 
were  of  Spanish  birth,  having  shrunk  from  the  thought  of 
informing  her  of  the  King's  unfaithfulness — for  fear,  no  doubt, 
of  the  consequences  which  might  follow  such  a  revelation. 

Now,  Olympe  Mancini  and  the  Marquis  de  Vardes  fully 
realised  that  an  ordinary  anonymous  letter  written  in  French 
might  give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  emanated  from 
somebody  belonging  to  the  Court,  and  that,  surmise  following 
surmise,  the  epistle  might  at  last  be  attributed  to  one  of 
themselves.  To  prevent  any  such  suspicion,  it  seemed  to  the 
plotters  best  to  have  the  letter  written  in  Spanish,  and  to  so 
arrange  everything  that  it  might  really  appear  as  if  the  missive 
had  come  from  Spain.  Neither  Olympe  nor  Vardes,  however, 
was  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language,  and  it  thus 
happened  that  they  recruited  the  services  of  another  mal- 
content, the  Count  de  Guiche,  who  was  under  orders  to  quit 
the  Court  owing  to  his  affair  with  Henrietta  of  England. 
Guiche  —  a  Gramont,  born  and  reared  in  the  Pyrenean 
country — was  fairly  conversant  with  the  Spanish  tongue,  and 
accordingly  he  agreed  to  concoct  such  a  letter  as  seemed 
desirable.  The  authentic  text  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but 
Bussy-Rabutin  gives  a  version  which  may  be  correct  if  we  may 
judge  by  a  despatch  from  M.  de  Lionne,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  M.  de  Comminges,  the  Ambassador  in  England,  a 
despatch  in  which  the  general  tenour  of  the  anonymous  missive 
is  indicated.  Here,  then,  is  the  version  which  Bussy-Rabutin 
supplies : — 

"To  THE  Queen. — The  King  is  rushing  into  a  disorderly 
life  [dereglement]  of  which  nobody  but  your  Majesty  is 
ignorant.  Mademoiselle  de  La  Valliere  is  the  object  of  his  love 
and  attachment.  This  warning  is  given  by  faithful  subjects 
to  your  Majesty.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  if  you  can  still  love 
the  King  when  he  is  in  another's  arms,  or  if  you  care  to  prevent 
a  thing  which  if  prolonged  cannot  redound  to  your  glory." 
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Some  such  billet,  then,  having  been  devised  by  Vardes  and 
indited  in  Spanish  by  Guiche,  it  was  placed  in  a  cover  which  had 
previously  contained  a  letter  sent  from  Spain  by  the  Queen's  step- 
mother, this  cover  being  provided  by  Olympe  Mancini,  who, 
it  may  be  remembered,  was  Superintendent  of  Her  Majesty's 
Household,  in  which  capacity  she  had  contrived  to  appropriate 
what  was  necessary  for  the  plot.  As  a  rule,  whenever  Marie 
Therese  received  letters  from  her  Spanish  relations  and  others, 
they  reached  her  through  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  but  the 
plotters  could  not  avail  themselves  of  that  channel  for  the 
anonymous  missive.  It  fortunately  happened,  however,  that 
Don  Cristoval  de  Garilla,  a  special  ambassador  who  had  been 
sent  from  Madrid  to  congratulate  the  French  Court  on  the 
birth  of  the  Dauphin,  was  about  to  return  to  Spain,  and  so  the 
conspirators  waited  until  he  had  started  on  his  journey,  then 
sent  their  letter  out  of  Paris,  and  entrusted  it  to  a  man  whom 
they  engaged  to  play  the  part  of  a  Spanish  courier. 

All  this  may  greatly  resemble  romance,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  story  is  supported  by  the  unimpeachable 
evidence  furnished  by  a  subsequent  official  inquiry.  It  was, 
then,  the  desire  of  the  plotters  that  their  messenger  should 
deliver  the  anonymous  letter  to  a  certain  Sefiorita  Rissa,  who 
was  attached  to  the  Queen's  person,  and  who,  it  was  believed 
(she  may  have  been  in  their  interests),  would  deliver  it  to  her 
Majesty  direct.  It  happened,  however,  that  on  arriving  at  the 
Louvre  the  man  failed  to  meet  La  Rissa,  and  therefore  handed 
the  packet  to  a  soldier  of  the  Bodyguard,  named  St.  Eloy, 
informing  him  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Don  Cristoval  de 
Garilla,  had  received  it  from  a  courier  whom  he  had  met  a  few 
leagues  from  Paris.  Thereupon,  as  the  Ambassador  was  sending 
him,  the  messenger,  to  Flanders,  he  had  handed  him  the  letter, 
instructing  him  to  deliver  it,  as  he  passed  through  Paris,  to 
one  or  other  of  the  ladies  of  the  Queen's  household.  With 
that   explanation   the  mysterious   courier  departed,   and  the 
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guardsman  carried  the  letter  to  the  chief  of  the  Queen's 
Spanish  attendants,  a  certain  Senora  or  Senorita  Molina.  Now, 
at  this  period,  the  Queen''s  father,  Philip  IV,  was  ill,  as  La 
Molina  well  knew,  and  she  feared  that  the  missive  handed  to 
her — which,  judging  by  its  cover,  came  from  the  Queen's  step- 
mother*— might  contain  some  bad  news,  such  as  might  be 
the  more  harmful  as  her  Majesty,  owing  to  her  husband's 
neglect,  was  very  low-spirited. 

According  to  one  account,  Senora  Molina  thought  fit  to 
open  the  letter  herself ;  but  another  version,  which  seems  more 
probable,  says  that  she  carried  it  to  the  Queen-dowager,  Anne  of 
Austria,  who,  after  perusing  it,  instructed  La  Molina  to  give  it 
to  the  King.  He  read  it  with  astonishment,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  his  wife  had  not  seen  it,  he  forbade  her  attendant 
to  mention  the  matter  to  her,  and  decided  to  consult  some  of 
his  confidants  respecting  the  authorship  of  this  malicious  letter 
(which  he  retained  in  his  possession)  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  writer  punished.  The  amusing  part  of  the  affair  was 
that  among  those  to  whom  Louis  confided  this  attempt  to 
embroil  him  with  his  consort,  was  the  faithful  Commander  of 
the  Hundred  Swiss,  otherwise  M.  de  Vardes,  the  very  man  by 
whom  the  letter  had  been  devised. 

At  that  moment,  of  course,  Louis  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
truth.  He  had  taken  the  Marquis  into  his  confidence  on  several 
occasions  already,  and  regarded  him,  in  fact,  as  a  sharp  and 
clever  man,  whose  counsel  in  this  emergency  might  prove  useful. 
Vardes  at  least  had  a  ready  wit,  and  for  the  time,  he  certainly 
contrived  to  divert  all  suspicion  from  himself  and  his  fellow 
plotters  by  suggesting  that  the  anonymous  letter  might  have 
been  spitefully  concocted  by  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  who  was 
always  intriguing  in  one  fashion  or  another,  discontented  as  she 

*  The  Queen's  mother,  Elisabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Henri  IV,  was 
dead,  and  Philip  IV  had  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Maria  Anna  of 
Austria. 
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was  at  the  constant  thwarting  of  her  pretensions  to  an  ex- 
ceptional position  at  Court,  and  the  refusal  of  the  royal 
sanction  to  every  matrimonial  alliance  which  she  projected. 

If,  however,  the  culprit  were  not  Mademoiselle,  the  letter, 
said  Vardes,  might  be  the  work  of  the  Duchess  de  Navailles, 
who  was  the  Mistress  of  the  Queen**s  Maids-of-Honour,  in  which 
position  she  had  already  more  than  once  come  into  conflict 
with  the  King's  amorous  inclinations.  The  reader  must  not 
infer  from  that  remark  that  Mme.  de  Navailles  was  some 
ancient,  crabbed,  and  peevish  duenna,  for  she  was  only  about  five- 
and-thirty  years  old,  and  is  described  as  being  a  very  pleasant 
and  witty  woman.  Known  as  Suzanne  de  Baudean  in  her 
maiden  days,  she  had  become  in  1651  the  wife  of  Philippe  de 
Montault  de  Benac,  Duke  de  Navailles  and  Laved  an,  and  sub- 
sequently a  Marshal  of  France.*  For  a  while  the  Duchess  had 
been  Lady-of-Honour  to  Anne  of  Austria,  whose  household  she 
had  quitted  for  that  of  the  Queen-consort.  We  shall  shortly 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  her  again ;  for  the  moment  we  need 
only  add  that  she  was  called  upon  to  discharge  very  delicate 
and  difficult  duties,  having  under  her  charge  a  number  of  good- 
looking  young  persons  who  were  often  only  too  much  inclined 
to  respond  to  the  advances  of  the  young  bloods  of  the  Court, 
among  the  foremost  of  whom  was  the  King  himself.  As  we 
shall  see,  Mme.  de  Navailles  was  not  always  successful  in 
preventing  her  frivolous  young  charges  from  going  astray,  but 
she  at  least  took  her  duties  seriously,  like  a  woman  of  good 
principles.  That,  however,  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  King  to 
lend  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  the  wily  Vardes,  and  he  began  to 
regard  Mme.  de  Navailles  as  an  enemy.  Such  she  was,  un- 
doubtedly, to  some  of  his  amorous  propensities,  as  the  sequel 
will  show,  but  she  had  taken  no  part  in  the  affair  of  the  Spanish 
letter  which  perplexed  the  King  so  greatly.  Three  years 
elapsed  before  he  ascertained  the  truth  and  was  able  to  punish 
♦  Born  1619 ;  died  1684.    He  left  some  interesting  memoirs. 
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the  offenders,  as  we  shall  presently  relate.  Meantime  matters 
continued  as  they  were  before,  the  Queen  remaining  ignorant  of 
her  husband's  liaison  with  La  Valliere  ;  and  Vardes,  Guiche,  and 
Olympe  Mancini  remaining  unsuspected  of  the  plot  by  means 
of  which  they  had  hoped  to  get  rid  of  the  favourite. 

At  that  period  various  streets,  extending  from  the  Rue  St. 
Honord  to  the  Seine,  intersected  the  space  which  separated  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre  from  that  of  the  Tuileries.  Here  and 
there,  also,  were  some  detached  houses  provided  with  gardens, 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tuileries  there  had  also  been  a 
garden  laid  out  by  Mile,  de  Montpensier  at  a  time  when  that 
palace  had  been  her  residence.  The  garden  in  question  had 
been  destroyed  in  1655,  the  space  it  occupied  being  added  to  a 
small  square  beyond  it.  On  this  square,  which  at  first  seems 
to  have  had  no  particular  name,  a  great  fete  was  given  in  June 
1662.  Organised  by  Count  de  Saint- Aignan  and  others  under 
the  King's  superintendence,  it  was  chiefly  designed  to  give  those 
participating  in  it  an  opportunity  to  witch  the  world  with  noble 
horsemanship.  This  kind  of  festivity,  with  its  pageantry,  its 
evolutions,  its  passages  at  arms,  its  wonderful  display  of  rich 
and  vivid  costumes,  was  called  a  carrousel^  *  and  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  tournaments  of  previous  centuries.  The  Place 
Royale  had  witnessed  a  wonderful  affair  of  the  kind  at  the 
time  of  its  inauguration  during  the  Regency  of  Marie  de' 
Medici,  but  the  splendour  of  that  occasion  was  surpassed  at  the 
entertainment  given  in  1662,  the  memory  of  which  has  been 
perpetuated  to  our  time  by  the  circumstance  that  the  spot 
where  it  was  held  received  and  still  retains  the  name  of  Place 
du  Carrousel.  Some  writers  have  asserted  that  this  magnificent 
fete  was  given  by  Louis  XIV  expressly  in  honour  of  Louise  de 
La  Valliere.  But  there  is  really  no  evidence  to  substantiate 
that  view.  The  King's  inborn  love  of  pageantry  and  display 
may  well  have  sufficed  to  inspire  him  with  the  idea  of  holding 
*  From  the  Italian  carrosello. 
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that  costly  carrousel  at  which,  be  it  remembered,  he  first  took 
the  sun  for  his  emblem,  and  adopted  the  motto,  AVc  plurihcs 
impar,  * 

With  regard  to  La  Valliere,  just  about  that  time  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  cooling  of  the  King's  passion.  The 
affair  of  the  anonymous  letter  had  momentarily  drawn  him 
closer  to  his  wife,  who  was  again  enceirite ;  and,  moreover,  the 
Countess  de  Soissons — Olympe  Mancini — disappointed,  though 
not  cast  down,  by  the  failure  of  her  scheme  to  embroil  the  King 
and  Queen  and  undermine  the  position  held  by  La  Valliere,  had 
bethought  her  of  a  different  means  by  which  those  results  might 
be  eff'ected.  This  was  to  bring  forward  some  fair  creature  who 
might  succeed  in  supplanting  La  Valliere  in  the  King's 
affections. 

The  damsel  selected  for  this  purpose  was  Anne  Lucie  de 
La  Motte-Houdancourt,  a  niece  of  the  late  Philippe  de  La 
Motte-Houdancourt,  Duke  de  Cardonne  (Cardona),  and  Marshal 
of  France.  Anne  Lucie  has  occasionally  been  confounded  with 
the  Marshal's  daughter,  Franpoise  Angelique,  as  well  as  with 
the  Mile,  de  La  Motte-Argencourt  who,  as  we  previously 
related,  attracted  the  King's  attention  in  his  youthful  days.f 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  Olympe  Mancini  would  not  have 
employed  Fran9oise  Angelique  as  her  decoy,  for,  as  that  young 

♦  The  King  himself  did  not  select  either  the  emblem  or  the  motto.  Both 
were  devised  by  Douvrier,  an  expert  in  heraldry,  and  one  of  the  organisers  of 
the  carrousel.  Louis  was  at  first  unwilling  to  adopt  such  an  emblem  as  the 
sun,  but  Douvrier,  delighted  with  his  "inspiration,"  chattered  about  it  to 
some  of  the  leading  courtiers,  who  praised  it  to  the  King  in  such  flattering 
terms  that  he  ended  by  yielding  to  their  desires.  It  was  thus,  so  to  say,  that 
Louis  became  known  as  **Le  Koi  Soleil."  While  the  circumstance  that  the 
King  had  figured  as  the  sun  in  some  of  the  ballets  of  his  youth  may  well  have 
prompted  Douvrier  in  this  matter,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  rest  was  plagiarism 
on  his  part,  for  in  the  previous  century  both  the  emblem  and  the  motto  had 
been  used,  in  the  form  he  selected,  by  Philip  II  of  Spain,  who  by  reason  of  the 
extent  of  his  dominions  in  the  old  and  new  worlds  was  certainly  better 
entitled  than  was  Louis  XIV  to  use  the  phrase.  Nee  pluribus  impar.  In 
France,  the  sun  had  previously  figured  as  the  emblem  of  La  Reine  Margot. 

t  See  p.  64,  ante. 
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lady's  parents  were  not  married  until  1650,  she  can  have  been 
little  more  than  eleven  years  old*  in  1662,  the  year  to  which 
we  are  referring.  Further,  Anthony  Hamilton  is  mistaken 
when  he  states  in  the  Grarrwnt  Memoirs  that  the  Mile,  de 
La  Motte-Houdancourt,  thrust  forward  to  compete  with 
La  Valliere,  was  a  maid-of-honour  to  Anne  of  Austria.  She 
was  attached  in  that  capacity  to  the  household  of  Queen  Marie 
Therese,  under  Mme.  de  Navailles;  and  it  was  thus  that 
Olympe  Mancini,  who  was  superintendent  of  that  household 
(but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Queen-mother's  establishment) 
was  able  to  influence  her. 

The  Marquis  de  Sourches  describes  Anne  Lucie  as  a  perfect 
beauty ;  and  Mme.  de  Motteville,  although  mentioning  that 
if  she  caused  several  changes  at  Court  it  was  more  by  her 
intrigues  than  by  her  good  looks,  adds  that  the  latter  were 
certainly  sufficient  to  inspire  a  great  passion.  Hamilton  (who 
cannot  have  personally  known  Mile,  de  La  Motte  in  her 
younger  days)  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  was  no  con- 
spicuous beauty,  though  "  she  had  drawn  lovers  away  from  the 
celebrated  Meneville.*"  f  ^^  ^^y  case,  Anne  Lucie  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  sprightly  and  coquettish  young  person,  and 
having  been  persuaded  to  try  the  effect  of  her  allurements 
on  the  King,  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  she  would  really 
capture  him. 

The  Court  was  then  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  and  the 
maids-of-honour  in  the  charge  of  Mme.  de  Navailles  slept  at 
the  very  top  of  the  palace,  whither,  a  flirtation  having  been 
started,  King  Louis  ended  by  pursuing  Mile,  de  La  Motte, 


*  The  above  will  show  that  M.  Lair  is  in  error  in  thinking  that  Fran9oise 
Ang61ique  may  have  been  about  fourteen.  We  may  add  that  her  mother, 
known  before  her  marriage  as  Louise  de  Prie,  was  appointed  Gouvernante  of 
the  Children  of  Prance,  in  which  capacity  she  helped  to  rear  three  generations 
of  the  royal  family.  She  died  at  Versailles  in  January  1709,  being  then 
eighty-five  years  old. 

t  See  pp.  94,  95,  ante. 
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she  leading  him  on  with  her  coquettish,  teasing  ways,  which 
she  carried  so  far  as  playfully  to  pinch  his  royal  and  sacred 
person.  In  order  to  chat  with  her  in  her  garret  near  the  sky, 
his  Majesty  actually  climbed  to  the  roof,  made  his  way  along 
the  guttering,  and,  being  unable  to  reach  her  particular  apart- 
ment, found  some  solace  in  entering  an  adjoining  one,  where 
he  contrived  to  converse  with  her,  as  there  was  fortunately  a 
little  slit  in  the  partition,  through  which  they  could  just 
perceive  and  hear  one  another. 

All  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Mistress  of  the 
Maids,  who  very  virtuously  and  properly  resolved  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Not  only  did  she  order  a  door  through  which 
the  King  usually  passed  to  be  nailed  up,  but  she  also  had 
a  grating  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  prevent  any  roof- 
climbing.  But  curiously  enough,  twenty-four  hours  after  this 
grating  had  been  set  up,  it  was  found  in  the  Palace  court- 
yard, whither  it  had  been  carefully  lowered,  and  the  door  was 
no  longer  nailed.  Nobody  expressed  greater  surprise  than  did 
the  King  himself  at  this  failure  of  the  Duchess's  attempt  to 
protect  her  young  ladies. 

Now,  as  Hamilton  tells  us  in  the  Gramont  Memoirs,  "it 
sufficed  in  those  days  for  the  King  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  some 
lady  of  the  Court  to  inspire  her  with  hopes  and  often  with 
tender  sentiments;  and  if  he  spoke  to  her  more  than  once, 
the  courtiers  took  it  for  granted ;  and  those  who  were  in  love 
with  her,  or  had  pretensions  to  her  hand,  humbly  withdrew 
both  one  and  the  other,  and  contented  themselves  with  paying 
her  respect."  As  it  happened,  however,  Hamilton's  hero,  the 
then  Chevalier  de  Gramont,  step-brother  of  Marshal  Antoine  HI, 
"  thought  fit  to  act  otherwise,  perhaps  in  order  to  preserve  a 
singularity  of  character  which  upon  the  present  occasion  was 
quite  out  of  place.  He  had  never  previously  thought  of  Mile,  de 
La  Motte,  but  as  soon  as  he  found  that  she  was  honoured 
with  the  King's  attentions,  he  formed  the  opinion  that  she  was 
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likewise  deserving  of  his  own.'^  Briefly,  Gramont  became  the 
King'^s  rival. 

Hamilton  adds  that  his  hero  soon  proved  very  troublesome, 
and  would  not  desist  from  his  attempts  at  courtship,  although 
Mile,  de  La  Motte-Houdancourt  treated  him  with  marked 
coldness.  She,  no  doubt,  regarded  him  as  beneath  her  notice, 
for  he  was  then  a  mere  cadet  de  famille — a  "detrimental."  He 
would  not  desist  from  plaguing  her,  however,  and  in  the  end 
she  complained  of  him  to  the  King.  "  It  was  then  he  per- 
ceived," as  Hamilton  remarks,  "that  if  love  renders  all  con- 
ditions equal,  it  is  not  so  between  rivals.  He  was  banished 
the  Court,  and  not  finding  any  place  in  France  that  could 
console  him  for  what  he  most  regretted — that  is,  the  presence 
and  sight  of  his  master — after  making  some  reflections  on 
his  disgrace,  and  bestowing  a  few  imprecations  on  her  who 
had  caused  it,  he  at  last  formed  the  resolution  of  visiting 
England."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  although  Louis  had  thus  rid  Mile,  de 
La  Motte  of  an  importunate  lover,  he  himself  did  not  make 
much  progress  with  his  own  suit.  We  are  uncertain  whether 
Louise  de  La  Valliere  was  at  Saint  Germain  at  this  moment, 
but  in  any  case  she  heard  of  his  Majesty's  new  infatuation,  and 
was  greatly  distressed  by  it.  It  seemed  as  if  the  King  were 
fast  becoming  a  mere  libertine.  Louise  might  have  spared 
herself  some  anxiety,  however.  Although  under  Olympe 
Mancini's  inspiration  Mile,  de  La  Motte  had,  in  a  sense, 
thrown  herself  at  the  King's  head,  it  was  with  the  specific 
object  of  becoming  his  sole  mistress.  She  did  not  wish  to 
share  his  affections  with  another,  and  when  his  suit  became 
more  and  more  pressing,  her  answer  was  that  he  must  first  of 
all  give  up  La  Valliere.  That  he  refused  to  do,  though  he  still 
continued  to  court  the  fair  Anne  Lucie.  The  latter  apparently 
ended  by  losing  her  temper.  Mile,  de  Montpensier  asserts  in 
♦  He  arrived  there  in  January  1663. 
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her  memoirs  that  on  the  King  presenting  La  Motte-Houdan- 
court  with  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings,  she  flung  them  in  his 
face,  exclaiming  :  "  I  want  neither  you  nor  your  earrings,  since 
you  won't  quit  your  La  Valliere  ! "" 

That  incident  may  well  have  cooled  the  ardour  of  the 
King's  pursuit.  But  it  appears  that  if  he  finally  turned  away 
from  this  difficile  young  lady,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Anne  of  Austria,  who  pointed  out  to  him  that 
Olympe  Mancini  was  behind  Mile,  de  La  Motte,  and  was  using 
her  as  an  instrument.  It  is  said  also  that  the  Queen-mother 
proved  to  her  son,  by  means  of  some  documentary  evidence 
which  had  come  into  her  possession,  that  several  love-letters 
which  Mile.  Anne  Lucie  had  written  to  him  in  response  to  his 
own,  had  really  been  composed  by  the  Marquis  d'Alluye 
and  Mile,  de  Fouilloux,  both  of  whom  were  acting  in  the 
interests  of  the  Countess  de  Soissons.  This  roused  the  King's 
ire,  for  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  letters  he  had  received 
were  not  genuine,  it  was  evident  that  Mile,  de  La  Motte- 
Houdancourt  had  betrayed  his  confidence  by  revealing  every- 
thing to  others.  Thus  Louis's  affair  with  this  young  lady 
suddenly  came  to  an  end.  It  appears  to  have  been  serious 
only  in  regard  to  the  plotting  with  which  it  was  associated, 
and  the  possibilities  which  might  have  arisen. 

Some  few  years  subsequently  the  Marshal  Duke  de  La 
Feuillade*  found  a  husband  for  Mile,  de  La  Motte-Houdan- 
court  in  the  person  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Vieuville,  whose 
father  was  both  Governor  of  Poitou  and  Chevalier  d'honneur 
to  Queen  Marie  Therese.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  the 
Marquis  was  guaranteed  the  reversion  of  both  those  offices. 
Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Anne  Lucie  did  not  become  the 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV,  destiny  evidently  intended  that  women 
of  her  race  should  attract  the  attention  of  royalty,  for  a 
daughter  of  hers,  Marie  Madeleine  de  La  Vieuville,  who 
♦  Fran9ois  d'Aubusson,  1625-1691. 

K 
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married  a  member  of  Mme.  de  Navailles'  family,  Cesar 
Alexandre  de  Beaudean,  Count  de  Parabere,  became  notorious, 
in  later  years,  as  a  favourite  of  the  Regent  d'Orleans. 

There  was  yet  a  little  further  plotting  in  regard  to  Louise 
de  La  Valliere  and  her  position  with  the  King.  There  was  an 
attempt  to  employ  a  very  pretty  girl  called  Mile,  de  Pousse  in 
the  same  way  as  Mile,  de  La  Motte  had  been  employed ;  but 
La  Pousse  was  very  timid,  and  felt  ready  to  faint  every 
time  that  the  King  looked  at  her.  So  that  affair  came  to 
nothing.  Next,  Mile,  de  Montalais  (Henrietta  of  England's 
former  attendant,  who  had  been  banished  the  Court)  bestirred 
herself  with  the  object  of  promoting  dissensions,  but  failed  in 
her  endeavour,  as  La  Valliere  showed  some  of  her  letters  to  the 
King.  The  latter,  by  way  of  preventing  this  intriguing  Mile, 
de  Montalais  from  doing  mischief,  then  issued  orders  for  her 
removal  to  the  Abbey  of  Fontevrault  in  Anjou.  Curiously 
enough,  the  abbess  whom  the  King  instructed  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  her  (lest  she  should  again  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  royal  amours)  was  Jeanne  Baptiste  de  Bourbon,  one  of  the 
"  legitimated "  daughters  of  Henri  IV  by  his  mistress  the 
Countess  de  Romorantin.* 

On  November  18,  1662,  Marie  Therese  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  a  puny  child  who  received  the  names  of  Anne 
[Elisabeth,  and  only  survived  until  the  20th  of  December.  All 
accounts  agree  that  the  King  was  greatly  affected  by  this  loss, 
the  first  of  many  which  were  in  store  for  him.  His  conduct 
showed  no  amendment,  however.  The  journal  of  his  health 
indicates  that  excesses  had  brought  on  serious  indisposition 
earlier  in  the  autumn  of  that  year ;  but  as  soon  as  that  illness 
was  over  he  resumed  his  usual  mode  of  life.  There  were 
certainly  moments  when  he  seemed  to  realise  that  he  ought  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  also  treat  his  wife  better  than  he  did. 
But  the  impression  was  invariably  a  fugitive  one.  Neither 
*  See  The  Favourites  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 
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personal  sickness,  nor  death  in  his  family,  nor  the  eloquent 
sermons  of  Bossuet,  who  plainly  declared  that  no  king  ought  to 
allow  the  sin  of  impure  love  to  bedim  what  might  become  a 
glorious  reign,  had  any  durable  effect  on  him.  In  May  1663, 
he  fell  extremely  ill  with  the  measles;  but  directly  he  had 
recovered,  his  passion  for  Mile,  de  La  Valliere  fully  reasserted 
itself.  By  this  time  Marie  Therese  had  learnt  the  truth, 
perhaps  from  Olympe  Mancini,  but  when  she  timidly,  pathetic- 
ally, tried  to  remonstrate,  her  husband  turned  upon  her  like 
a  man  who  was  determined  to  have  his  own  way,  and  advised 
her,  in  chiding  words,  to  pay  no  heed  to  anything  which 
either  the  Countess  de  Soissons  or  the  Duchess  de  Navailles 
might  say. 

All  this  time,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  Louise  de  La 
Valliere  was  still  a  member  of  the  Orleans  household,  residing 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  King's 
brother  in  lieu  of  his  previous  habitation  at  the  Tuileries.  As 
yet  Louis  had  done  very  little  for  his  favourite,  who,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  asked  nothing  for  herself,  her  only  applications 
at  this  period  being,  apparently,  in  favour  of  her  intriguing 
brother. 

Jean  Francois,  Marquis  de  La  Valliere,  as  he  called  himself, 
was  born  on  January  3,  1642,  and  was,  therefore,  Louise's 
senior  by  more  than  two  years.  He  had  studied  for  a  time  at 
the  College  de  Navarre,  and  on  his  mother  and  step-father 
(M.  de  Saint  Remy)  taking  up  their  residence  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg palace  with  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  young 
man  had  also  installed  himself  there,  and  ingratiated  himself  with 
that  same  intriguing  Mme.  de  Choisy  to  whom  his  sister  Louise 
owed  her  original  introduction  to  Henrietta  of  England.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  way  Mme.  de  Choisy  befriended  Jean  Franpois, 
who  soon  showed  himself  to  be  a  born  courtier,  ever  seeking  the 
society  of  young  noblemen  of  position,  and  striving  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world  by  dint  of  his  obsequiousness.     Thanks  to 
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his  sister'*s  position  in  relation  to  the  King,  he  obtained  the 
governorship  of  the  castle  of  Amboise,  and,  what  was  more  to 
his  taste — as  it  enabled  him  to  live  in  Paris — the  command  of 
a  company  of  Light  Horse  attached  to  the  baby  Dauphin'*s 
household,  together  with  a  privy-purse  pension  of  4000  livres 
over  and  beyond  his  military  emoluments.  Nevertheless,  these 
were  not  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  fine  circumstances  for  the 
brother  of  a  lady  whom  the  King  delighted  to  honour,  and  so  a 
rich  marriage  was  also  contrived  for  him. 

His  bride  belonged  to  the  Breton  nobility,  her  father  being 
a  certain  Jean  Gle  de  La  Costardais,  Viscount  de  Medreac  and 
Baron  de  Becherel,  and  she  brought  with  her  a  dowry  repre- 
senting an  annual  income  of  40,000  livres.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  in  June  1663,  and  one  might  have  thought  that 
M.  de  La  Valliere  would  then  have  been  satisfied.  But  he  was 
a  very  hungry  young  man,  as  is  well  shown  by  the  interesting 
account  of  him  which  is  given  by.  MM.  Lemoine  and  Lichten- 
berger  in  their  work  De  La  Valliere  a  Montespan.  It  appears 
that  in  1664  Jean  Francois  obtained  a  lease  for  twenty  years 
of  all  the  waste  land  {terrains  vagues)  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
this  he  speedily  transferred  to  a  financier  who  undertook  to 
pay  him  a  rental  of  40,000  livres  per  annum  during  the  first 
five  years,  and  of  50,000  livres  during  the  ensuing  fifteen.  He 
is  also  seen  soliciting  and  obtaining  all  the  property  left  by  a 
merchant  of  Beauvais  who  had  committed  suicide,  the  law  then 
being  that  the  estate  of  a  person  taking  his  own  life  was,  ipso 
facto,  forfeited  to  the  King. 

Subsequently  La  Valliere  took  part  in  the  Munster  and 
other  campaigns,  and  entered  into  correspondence  both  with 
Louis  XIV  and  Louvois,  supplying  them  with  a  variety  of 
military  information,  some  of  which  may  have  been  useful. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  was  always  asking  for  something,  and 
Louvois  often  found  it  difficult  to  evade  his  requests.  The 
minister's    customary   device    was    to    send    the    irrepressible 
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Marquis  a  succession  of  polite  promises  cleverly  mingled  with 
news  about  the  little  girls  whom  he  had  formerly  loved  in  Paris. 
Altogether,  Jean  Francois  de  La  Valliere  was  a  typical  character 
of  the  period — "  the  brother  of  the  favourite,"  or  perhaps  one 
ought  to  say,  "the  pseudo-morganatic  brother-in-law  of  his 
Majesty  the  King," — such  being,  apparently,  his  own  idea  of 
his  status,  according  to  the  account  of  him  which  MM.  Lemoine 
and  Lichtenberger  have  given  us. 

In  the  summer  of  1663,  the  King  decided  to  join  the  army 
which  was  operating  in  Lorraine,  where,  by  the  way,  he  met 
the  Count  de  Guiche,  to  whom  he  became  reconciled,  unaware, 
as  he  still  was,  that  the  latter  had  played  an  important  role  in 
the  Plot  of  the  Spanish  Letter,  and  inclining  to  the  view  that 
a  period  of  exile  from  Court  had  already  punished  Guiche 
sufficiently  for  his  presumption  in  paying  his  addresses  to 
Madame.  Before  starting  for  Lorraine,  the  King  had  at  last 
decided  to  make  some  provision  for  his  mistress,  this  being  the 
more  necessary  as  she  was  now  enceinte.  In  these  circumstances 
he  confided  everything  to  a  man  whom  some  of  our  readers  might 
hardly  expect  to  find  playing  the  part  of  a  gentleman  of  the  back- 
stairs. In  a  word,  the  King's  confidant  was  Colbert,  who,  as  we 
indicated  when  recounting  the  story  of  Fouquefs  disgrace, 
owed  his  rise,  as  much  as  the  financial  superintendent  owed 
his  fall,  to  the  King's  passion  for  La  Valliere.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  for  the  royal  favourite,  under  the  impending  circum- 
stances, was  to  provide  her  with  a  suitable  establishment.  Now, 
between  the  grounds  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu  there  then  stood  a  pavilion,  such  as  in  the  succeeding 
reign  was  called  a  petite  maison  or  a  folic.  It  had  belonged  to 
that  Duke  de  Damville  and  Count  de  Brion  who,  as  we 
previously  narrated,  gave  a  promise  of  marriage  to  the  fair  and 
frail  Catherine  de  Meneville.*  It  was  often  called  the  Palais 
Brion,  perhaps  in  a  sarcastic  spirit,  for  it  was  a  comparatively 
*  See  p.  95,  ante. 
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small  structure,  with  only  one  story  above  the  ground-floor. 
At  the  time  we  speak  of  it  happened  to  be  for  sale,  and  Colbert 
having  purchased  and  furnished  it  on  the  King's  behalf,  Louise 
de  La  Valliere  at  last  quitted  the  Orleans  household  for  an 
abode  which  in  the  days  of  the  now  defunct  Damville  had 
witnessed  many  scenes  of  the  greatest  profligacy. 

The  establishment  was  entirely  organised  by  Colbert  and 
his  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  may  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  La  Valliere  family,  for  her  father,  Jacques  Charon,  Lord  of 
Menars,  had  been  grand  bailiff  of  Blois  at  the  time  when 
Gaston  d'Orleans  resided  there.  Louise,  by  reason  of  her 
condition,  sequestered  herself  more  or  less  during  the  first  months 
of  her  life  at  the  so-called  Palais  Brion.  The  King  frequently 
came  to  see  her  on  his  return  from  Lorraine  that  autumn 
(1663),  and  he  was  with  her  on  December  18,  when  she  was 
expecting  her  accouchement.  This  took  place  on  the  following 
day,  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  being  attended  in  great 
secrecy  by  one  of  the  royal  medical  men  named  Boucher,  who, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  romantic  stories  characteristic 
of  that  age,  and  one  which  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the 
doctor  himself,  was  soon  spread  abroad.  It  described  how 
M.  Boucher  had  been  suddenly  and  mysteriously  summoned  to 
attend  an  unknown  lady ;  how,  with  his  eyes  bandaged,  he  had 
been  conveyed  in  a  mysterious  coach  to  a  mysterious  house, 
where  his  patient  was  awaiting  him  closely  masked — all  of 
which  particulars  were  undoubtedly  false.  What  appears  to 
be  strictly  true  is  that  Louise's  child  was  carried  off^  to  Saint 
Leu-Taverny,  beyond  Montmorency,  a  few  hours  after  its  birth, 
in  order  to  be  reared  there  by  a  certain  Guy  Focart  and  his 
wife  Clemence,  who  were  nicknamed  Beauchamp,  and  who  had 
previously  been  servants  in  Colbert's  family.  They  also  acted 
as  sponsors  to  the  child,  who  was  christened  Charles,  and 
declared   to    be   the   son   of  a   Monsieur   de   Lincourt  by   a 
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demoiselle  named  Elisabeth  Dubeux  or  de  Beux* — a  point 
which  is  not  of  much  importance,  as  in  all  probability  the 
names  of  the  alleged  parents  were  altogether  fictitious. 

On  account,  perhaps,  of  the  story  respecting  Dr.  Boucher, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  any  suspicion  arising  that 
Mile,  de  La  Valliere  had  given  birth  to  a  child.  The  time 
had  not  yet  arrived  when  Louis  XIV  openly  flaunted  his 
immorality,  and,  following  the  example  of  his  grandsire  Henry 
of  Navarre,  freely  "legitimated"  his  bastard  offspring  and 
encompassed  himself  with  them  at  Court.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  was  restrained  by  any  consideration  for  his 
unfortunate  wife;  it  was  rather  a  kind  of  respect  for,  perhaps 
even  a  fear  of,  his  mother  that  held  him  in  check.  From  this 
it  would  really  seem  as  if  Anne  of  Austria,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  lapses  of  her  own  earlier  years,  at  least  really 
strove  to  keep  her  son  in  the  right  path.  When  her  last 
terrible  illness  fell  upon  her — she  died,  as  it  will  be  remembered, 
of  cancer  in  the  breast — Louis  treated  her  with  great  neglect 
and  callousness,  and  directly  she  was  gone  he  exhibited  all  the 
abominable  egotism  of  his  nature ;  but  as  long  as  Anne 
remained  fairly  active  and  healthy  she  appears  almost  to  have 
intimidated  him.  To  that  circumstance  one  may  ascribe  much 
of  the  secrecy  observed  with  respect  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  royal  liaison  with  Louise  de  La  Valliere. 

As  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  divert  suspicion  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Louise's  first  child,  the  unfortunate  young 
mother  rose  from  her  bed  five  days  after  her  accoicchement,  and 
drove  to  the  chapel  of  the  Quinze-Vingts,t  in  order  that  she 
might  there  attend  the  midnight  Mass  which  heralds  in 
Christmas  day.  Such  exertion  was  distinctly  prejudicial  to  her 
health,  and  as  something  very  similar  occurred  after  the  birth 

*  Count  de  Belleval  gives  the  former  spelling  in  his  volume  Les  Bdtards  de 
la  Maison  de  France ;  but  the  latter  appears  in  Lair  and  other  authorities, 
t  A  famous  asylum  for  the  blind. 
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of  her  second  child,  little  more  than  a  year  subsequently,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  read  that  Louise  became  slightly  lame.  On 
the  other  hand,  out  of  the  six  children  that  she  presented  to 
the  King,  only  the  two  last,  the  Count  de  Vermandois  and  the 
Princess  de  Conti,  grew  up.  Charles,  the  eldest,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken,  died  when  about  a  year  old ;  Philippe,  Louise's 
second  boy,  born  in  January  1665,  died  at  about  the  same  age  ; 
Louis,  said  to  have  been  her  third  son,*  bom  in  December 
of  that  same  year,  passed  away  before  completing  his  seventh 
month;  while  a  daughter  who  followed  also  died  in  infancy. 
In  that  connection  the  reader  will  perhaps  remember  what  we 
wrote  of  Louis  XIVs  legitimate  children.  To  complete  the 
picture,  we  may  here,  perhaps,  anticipate  events,  and  mention 
that  of  the  four  sons  whom  the  King  subsequently  had  by  Mme. 
de  Montespan,  one  died  young  of  a  disease  of  the  brain,  and 
that  another  grew  up  lame  and  a  hunchback  ;  while  two  of  his 
four  daughters  by  La  Montespan  died  at  early  ages,  one  of  the 
surviving  pair  becoming  a  prey  to  hysteria  and  the  other  to 
dipsomania.  Further,  if  the  very  first  of  Louis's  illegitimate 
children — a  girl,  so  the  Duke  de  Saint  Simon  asserts,  by  the 
daughter  of  a  gardener  of  Versailles — survived  and  was  married 
to  a  marechal  de  camp,  or  brigadier-general  named  La  Queue, 
on  the  other  hand,  another  child,  whose  mother  was  the 
charming  and  ill-fated  Mile,  de  Fontanges,  died  in  infancy. 
Briefly,  by  his  wife  or  by  his  mistresses,  Louis  XIV  had 
twenty-two  children,  of  whom  all  but  eight  died  at  early  ages, 
while  of  those  eight  survivors  three  were  either  conspicuously 
deformed  or  diseased.  Thus  are  the  sins  and  excesses  of  men 
visited  upon  their  offspring. 

*  See  p.  149,  'post. 
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The  increasing  Favour  of  La  Valliere — She  is  presented  to  Anne  of  Austria — 
Queen  Marie  Th^r^se  wishes  the  Favourite  to  be  Married — Duke  Mazarin 
urges  the  King  to  dismiss  La  Valliere — Birth  of  La  Valli^re's  second  Son, 
Philippe — The  Chevalier  de  Lorraine's  Affair  with  Vardes — The  "  Spanish- 
Letter  "  Plot  unravelled — Olympe  Mancini's  Jealousy  of  La  Valliere — A 
Fear  for  La  Valliere's  Life ^ Punishment  of  the  "Spanish-Letter" 
Plotters — Fate  of  the  Count  de  Guiche — La  Voisin,  Midwife  and  Fortune- 
teller— Her  Priestly  Acolytes— The  King  and  the  Princess  of  Monaco — 
Antonin  de  Caumont,  Duke  de  Lauzun,  and  La  Grande  Mademoiselle — 
Lauzun  and  Mme.  de  Monaco — La  Valliere's  Alleged  Son,  Louis — Her 
Daughter,  Mile,  de  Blois — Last  Months  and  Death  of  Anne  of  Austria — 
Marie  Ther^se  has  to  take  La  Valliere  into  her  Household — A  Faded 
Favourite — The  Beautiful  Fran9oise  de  Rochechouart — Her  Birthplace  and 
alleged  Christian  Names — The  Houses  of  Rochechouart  and  Mortemart — 
The  famous  La  Frette  and  Chalais  Duel  —  The  Pardaillan-Montespan 
Family  and  its  Germs  of  Insanity — The  Montespan-Mortemart  Marriage 
Contract — Early  Married  Life  of  the  Montespans — The  Marchioness 
angles  for  the  King — Her  Relations  with  the  Queen  and  the  Favourite— 
Her  Young  Lovers — The  War  of  Devolution — La  Valliere  created  a 
Duchess — She  is  warned  of  La  Montespan — Her  Desperate  Effort  to  regain 
the  King's  Heart — La  Montespan,  La  Voisin,  and  the  Black  Mass — Birth 
of  La  Valliere's  Son,  the  Count  de  Vermandois — La  Montespan,  the 
King's  "  Secret  Woman." 

There  were  numerous  Court  festivities  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1664,  and  these,  like  the  royal  hunts,  were  repeatedly 
attended  by  Louise  de  La  Valliere.  Her  brother  won  the 
first  prize — a  sword  with  a  scabbard  of  gold,  enriched  with 
diamonds — for  tilting  at  the  ring  at  the  famous  "  Plaisirs  de 
rile  enchantee,'"*  held  at  Versailles  during  the  month  of  May, 
when  the  King  himself  appeared  as  an  actor,  by  the  side  of 
Moliere,  whose  Princesse  d'Elide  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of 
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LuUy.  Meantime,  Anne  of  Austria  was  becoming  more  and 
more  angry  with  her  son,  on  account  both  of  the  marked 
partiality  which  he  now  publicly  evinced  for  the  favourite  and 
his  repeated  neglect  of  his  religious  duties.  The  Queen- mother 
had  to  remain  content,  however,  with  the  young  monarch's 
rather  lame  excuses,  and  when  his  consort  also  began  to 
complain  of  him,  he  told  her  airily  that  he  would  "settle 
down"  when  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  otherwise  in  four 
years'  time. 

Queen  Marie  Therese  was  now  again  enceinte,  and  during 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  1664,  when  the  King  visited  his 
brother,  Philippe  d'Orleans,  at  Villers- Cotterets,  she  had  to 
remain  at  Vincennes,  where  Anne  of  Austria  kept  her  company. 
Repairing  thither,  after  his  stay  with  his  brother,  the  King 
took  La  Valliere  with  him,  intending  to  present  her  formally  to 
the  two  Queens.  There  are  somewhat  conflicting  accounts  of 
the  incident,  but  it  appears  that  only  Anne  of  Austria  was 
willing  to  receive  the  favourite,  and  did  so  solely  from  motives 
of  policy  and  in  an  extremely  constrained  manner.  To  this 
affair,  perhaps,  may  be  ascribed  the  premature  accoicchement  of 
Marie  Therese  on  November  16,  when  she  gave  birth  to  a 
swarthy  and  hairy  female  child,  which  was  generally  compared 
to  a  Moorish  infant,  and  which  survived  for  only  forty  days. 
While  the  Queen  remained  extremely  ill— there  being  even  a 
doubt  whether  she  would  ever  recover — she  besought  the  King 
to  dismiss  La  Valliere  and  provide  her  with  a  husband.  Louis, 
who  seemed  to  be  greatly  affected  by  his  wife's  illness  (there 
were  some  strange  contradictions  in  his  character),  expressed  his 
approval  of  her  suggestion,  and  when  it  was  also  proposed  that 
the  favourite  should  be  offered  in  marriage  to  the  Marquis  de 
Vardes,  he  allowed  this  to  be  done.  But  Vardes  had  set  his 
affections  elsewhere,  and  Sagredo,  the  Venetian  envoy  in  France, 
tells  us  that  La  Valliere  also  declined  the  match,  deeming  the 
proposal,  indeed,  to  be  an  "outrageous  one."     Louise's  heart 
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was  undoubtedly  given  to  the  King,  and  the  idea  of  belonging 
to  any  other  man  was  altogether  repugnant  to  her.  Louis 
was  touched — or  perhaps  flattered — by  her  protests,  and,  the 
Queen's  health  suddenly  improving,  all  his  fine  promises  of 
amendment  were  cast  to  the  winds,  and  his  liaison  with  La 
Valliere  continued  as  before. 

Yet  another  attempt  to  bring  it  to  an  end  was  made, 
however,  by  that  eccentric  nobleman  La  Meilleraie,  Duke 
Mazarin,  *  who  became  quite  a  woman-hater,  though  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Hortense  Mancini,  from  whom  he  was  long 
separated,  he  had  her  corpse  carried  about  with  him  from  one 
estate  to  another,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  grief-stricken 
Crazy  Jane  travelled  hither  and  thither  with  the  remains  of  her 
husband,  Philip  of  Austria.  As  regards  La  Valliere,  Duke 
Mazarin,  addressing  himself  to  the  King  in  person,  claimed 
that  he  spoke  in  the  name  of  God;  for  the  Angel  Gabriel, 
said  he,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  instructed  him  to  tell  his 
Majesty  that  the  favourite  ought  to  be  dismissed,  as  it  was 
time  he  should  amend  his  ways,  which  were  scandalising  the 
entire  nation.  Saint  Real,  who  tells  the  story  (for  the  truth  of 
which  we  do  not  vouch),  asserts  that  the  King,  after  a  moment's 
amazement  at  the  Duke's  audacity,  replied  that  Gabriel  had 
appeared  to  him  also,  and  had  warned  him  that  the  Duke  was 
mad.  La  Meilleraie  certainly  did  succumb  to  a  kind  of  mono- 
mania on  the  sexual  question ;  nevertheless,  his  advice  to  the 
King  deserved  attention,  however  singular  might  be  the  fashion 
in  which  it  was  conveyed. 

After  remaining  for  a  time  with  the  Court  at  Vincennes 
and  Fontainebleau,  La  Valliere,  who  was  expecting  another 
child,  returned  to  her  pavilion  near  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
King,  it  appears,  was  with  her  there  when,  a  few  days  before 
Christmas  1664,  the  Commission  of  the  Paris  Parliament, 
appointed  to  try  the  unfortunate  Fouquet,  passed  sentence  of 
*  See  pp.  67,  68,  ante. 
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banishment  on  him — which  sentence,  as  previously  related,  * 
was  speedily  changed  into  one  of  imprisonment  for  life.  On 
January  7,  La  Valliere — being  attended,  as  previously,  by 
Dr.  Boucher — gave  birth  to  her  second  son,  who,  like  the  first, 
was  placed  in  the  charge  of  two  former  servants  of  Colberfs. 
On  January  8  the  babe  was  baptised  at  the  church  of 
St.  Eustache,  near  the  Paris  Halles,  by  the  name  of  Philippe, 
son  of  Francois  Dersy  and  Marguerite  Bernard  his  wife ;  f  the 
sponsors  being  a  certain  Marguerite  Biet  and  a  certain  Claude 
Tessier,  the  latter  of  whom  was  described  in  the  register  as  a 
pmivre^  otherwise  a  pauper.  And  yet  the  babe's  father  was  a 
King ! 

Now,  a  short  time  before  La  Valliere's  second  accouchement^ 
there  had  arisen  another  of  the  scandals  with  which  the  name 
of  Madame — that  is  Henrietta  of  England,  Duchess  of  Orleans 
— was  largely  associated.  It  was  a  scandal  caused  by  her 
husband's  particular  favourite,  the  so-called  Chevalier  de 
Lorraine.  This  young  Prince,  for  such  he  was,  his  appellation 
of  Chevalier  being  derived  from  his  position  as  a  Knight  of 
Malta,  had  at  this  time  just  completed  his  twenty-first  year. 
He  bore  the  Christian  name  of  Philippe,  and  was  the  second 
son  of  Henri  de  Lorraine,  Count  d'Harcourt  et  d'Armagnac. 
According  to  Saint  Simon,  he  ranked  as  the  best-built  man  in 
France,  and  as  one  who  throughout  his  life  "  retained  the  proudest 
bearing  and  audacity.""  W^e  are  told  by  the  same  writer  that 
the  Chevalier  "  was  polite,  but  always  in  a  haughty  fashion,  and 
was  bolder  even  with  Monsieur  [Philippe,  Duke  d'Orleans]  than 
with  anybody  else.  Their  partiality  for  one  another  was  so 
public  and  so  manifest  that  there  was  nothing  else  so  public  in 
all  Europe,  and  it  lasted  from  their  youth  until  the  death  of 
Monsieur,  whom  the  Chevalier  always  governed  like  an  absolute 
master."" 

♦  See  p.  105,  ante. 

t  It  was  to  this  couple  that  the  care  of  the  child  was  entrusted. 
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Lorraine  had  first  seen  service  at  the  siege  of  Trino  in  1658  ; 
and  on  his  return  from  a  campaign  in  Hungary  in  the  autumn 
of  1664,  he  unexpectedly  found  himself  repulsed  by  one  of 
Madame's  maids-of-honour  to  whom  he  proposed  to  offer  his 
addresses.  He  appears  to  have  complained  of  the  rebuff  in  the 
presence  of  the  Marquis  de  Vardes,  who,  giving  rein  to  his 
sarcastic  bent,  remarked  that  the  Chevalier  might  have  fared 
better  had  he  addressed  himself  to  the  mistress  instead  of  to  the 
maid.  That  remark  was  either  heard  by  or  repeated  to  the 
Marshal  de  Gramont — father  of  the  Count  de  Guiche — and  he, 
it  seems,  conveyed  it  to  Madame,  who  complained  of  it  to  the 
King.  At  first,  apparently,  Vardes  was  merely  ordered  to 
betake  himself  to  Aigues-Mortes,  of  which  distant  and  decaying 
southern  town  he  was  governor;  but,  a  little  later,  he  was 
arrested,  lodged  in  the  Bastille,  and  deprived  of  both  his 
Governorship  and  his  Captaincy  of  the  Hundred  Swiss.  This 
rigorous  treatment  was  meted  out  to  him  because,  in  March 
1665,  the  old  plot  of  the  "  Spanish  Letter ''  *  was  suddenly 
unravelled. 

Its  elucidation  was  partly  due  to  the  behaviour  of  Mile,  de 
Montalais  —  Madame's  exiled  maid-of-honour  —  who,  having 
stolen  several  letters  formerly  written  to  Madame  by  the  Count 
de  Guiche,  addressed  herself  to  Vardes,  offering  to  sell  him  some 
of  these  letters,  so  that  he  might  use  them  as  instruments  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  trouble.  He  very  properly  declined 
the  offer,  the  idea  of  which  was  undoubtedly  inspired  by  La 
Montalais**  resentment  against  her  former  mistress  for  having 
failed  to  procure  her  the  necessary  permission  to  return  to 
Court.  In  some  fashion  the  exiled  maid-of-honour's  offer  to 
Vardes  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Olympe  Mancini,  Countess  de 
Soissons,  who,  being  less  scrupulous,  availed  herself  of  it,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  sundry  statements  in  M.  de  Guiche's  letters, 
denounced  Madame  for  betraying  France  to  England.  There 
*  See  pp.  119  et  seg^.,  ante. 
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are  different  versions  of  the  affair,  but  it  would  seem  that  in  a 
passage  of  one  of  Guiche's  letters  some  reference  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  Madame  had  advised  her  brother,  Charles  II  of 
England,  to  retain  Dunkirk  and  .  not  to  cede  it  to  France. 
Further,  in  another  letter,  Guiche  himself  had  written 
slightingly,  if  not  insultingly,  of  his  sovereign  lord  and  master, 
King  Louis. 

All  this  being  revealed,  the  former  organisers  of  the  "  Spanish- 
Letter  "  Plot — that  is,  Olympe  Mancini,  Guiche,  and  Vardes — 
fell  out,  and,  while  accusing  one  another,  made  dangerous 
admissions  respecting  themselves.  It  is  then  that  we  find 
Michel  Le  Tellier,  the  Minister,  drawing  up  a  long  memoir  on 
the  affair,  and  issuing  instructions  to  M.  Bazin  de  Bezons  to 
subject  Vardes  to  an  interrogatory.  The  plotters  —  and 
particularly  Olympe — became  seriously  alarmed.  She,  for  her 
part,  sent  couriers  both  to  Vardes  and  to  La  Montalais,  urging 
them  to  destroy  all  the  compromising  papers  which  they  might 
hold ;  and  also  hastened,  it  is  said,  to  the  abode  of  a  certain 
fortune-telling  Widow  Monvoisin  (more  generally  known  as  La 
Voisin)  to  ascertain  what  prospects  might  be  in  store  for  her — 
in  which  respect  she  experienced  a  great  disappointment,  for 
she  was  informed,  it  is  asserted,  that  she  would  never  realise 
her  ambition  to  recover  the  King''s  love  and  become  an  all- 
powerful  royal  favourite. 

One  night,  about  this  time,  there  was  an  attempt  to  break 
into  the  Hotel  Brion,  La  Valliere's  residence ;  but  although 
some  authorities,  including  M.  Lair,  hold  that  this  was  instigated 
by  Olympe  Mancini,  and  that  something  far  worse  than  burglary 
was  intended,  there  is  virtually  no  evidence  to  support  such  a 
view.  Naturally,  however,  the  favourite  was  much  alarmed,  and 
the  King  appears  to  have  shared  her  fears,  for  a  special  maitre 
d'hote!,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  tasting  all  the  food 
provided  for  her,  was  now  added  to  her  establishment. 

With  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the  plotting  against  her,  it 
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has  already  been  mentioned  that  M.  de  Vardes  was  removed 
from  his  appointments  and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  As  for  Olympe, 
she  was  exiled  to  an  estate  in  the  country,  and  her  husband, 
the  Count  de  Soissons,  shared  her  disgrace,  although  he  was 
quite  innocent  of  any  complicity  in  her  intrigues.  Henrietta 
of  England's  professions  of  regret  respecting  her  correspondence 
with  M.  de  Guiche,  led  to  the  condonation  of  her  offence; 
whilst  Guiche,  by  reason  of  the  royal  regard  for  his  father. 
Marshal  de  Gramont,  was  merely  exiled  to  Holland — where, 
however,  he  had  to  remain  for  several  years,  for  all  his  father's 
efforts  to  procure  an  authorisation  for  his  return  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  it  was  only  after  his  uncle,  Hamilton's  Gramont, 
had  risen  to  high  favour  with  the  King,  that  his  exile  came  to 
an  end. 

If  one  might  believe  the  memoirs,  pamphlets,  and  lampoons 
of  the  period,  there  was  no  vice  whatever  in  which  Armand, 
Count  de  Guiche,  did  not  indulge.  At  the  same  time,  he 
certainly  possessed  one  of  the  qualities  of  his  race,  that  of 
bravery.  At  the  invasion  of  Holland  in  1672,  he  was,  as 
Boileau's  famous  poem  relates,  the  first  to  ford  the  Rhine 
under  the  eyes  of  Louis  XIV,  whose  grandeur,  it  will  be 
remembered,  retained  him  on  the  river-bank.  On  several 
occasions  subsequently,  Guiche  distinguished  himself  in  action ; 
but  in  November  1673,  when  he  was  only  thirty-five  years  old, 
he  died  at  Creuznach,  in  the  Palatinate ;  and  Mme.  de  S^vigne 
asserts  that  on  the  news  of  his  death  reaching  the  Court,  his 
mother  and  the  wife  whom  he  had  so  long  deserted  were  the 
only  persons  who  bestowed  on  him  either  a  thought  or  a  tear. 

Let  us  now  go  back  a  little.  Various  modem  authorities 
hold  that  Olympe  Mancini,  carried  away  by  her  jealousy  of 
Louise  de  La  Valliere,  endeavoured,  first,  to  deprive  the  latter 
of  her  position  of  royal  favourite  by  dint  of  intriguing,  and, 
secondly,  was  instigated  to  kill  her  by  that  Widow  Monvoisin  * 
*  Sometimes  spelt  Montvoisin. 
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whom  she  is  said  to  have  consulted  at  the  time  of  the  unravel- 
ling of  the  "  Spanish-Letter''  Plot.    This  woman,  born  in  Paris 
some  time   between   1635   and  1640,  had  been  known  in  her 
maiden    days    by    the    name    of    Catherine    Deshayes.     Her 
husband,  the  late  Monvoisin,  had  carried  on  business  first  as 
a  jeweller  and  then  as  a  mercer  on  the  Pont  Marie,  but  had 
not   prospered    in    either   trade.      Catherine,    for    her    part, 
practised  as  a  midwife,   but  fortune-telling  by  palmistry  and 
physiognomy  had  been  her  favourite  pursuit  from  childhood 
onward.     Sturdily  built,  she  had  quick  bright  eyes,  but  could 
not  possibly  be  called  a  beauty.     Nevertheless,  she  has  been 
credited    with   a  number  of  aristocratic  lovers.      Among  her 
customers  were  several  members  of  the  nobility  and  the  upper 
middle-class.     As  a  midwife  her  services  were  largely  requisi- 
tioned by  women  of  various  stations  in  life  who  wished  to  be 
rid  of  the  proof  of  their  frailty.     Nevertheless,  we  place  no 
faith  in   the  figures   which   are   usually   given   respecting  La 
Voisin's   misdeeds   in  that   connection.     It  is   alleged  that  as 
time  elapsed  she  also  dabbled  in  magic,  that  the  Black  Mass 
was    celebrated,    and    that    other    diabolical    practices    were 
indulged  in  at  her  house   in  the  St.  Denis  district   of  Paris, 
where  her  associates  included  two  priests,  one  of  whom  was  an 
ugly  squinting  fellow  calling  himself  Etienne  Guibourg,  and 
claiming  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  that  Henri  II  de  Mont- 
morency  who    for   rebelling   was    decapitated    at    Toulouse.* 
To  Guibourg,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been  one  of  La  Voisin's 
lovers,  the    celebration   of  the  Black    Mass  has    been   more 
particularly  imputed.     His  colleague  in  the  evil  deeds  alleged 
to  have  been  perpetrated  at  La  Voisin's  house  was  a  certain 
Francois   Mariette,    a  curate  at   the   church    of   St.    Severin. 
Mariette  had  a  mistress   who  was  subsequently  held  to  be  a 
professional  poisoner.      It   should   be  added   also  that    Abbe 
Guibourg  is  said  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Sainte-Croix,  who,  at 

*  See  p.  8,  ante. 
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a  later  date,  assisted  the  notorious  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers 
to  poison  her  husband. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  supposititious  necromancy  and  the 
abominable  trade  of  "  angel- making,''  otherwise  abortion  and 
infanticide,  there  may  well  have  been  some  truth  in  the  poisoning 
charges  which  were  ultimately  preferred  against  La  Voisin  ; 
though  the  impartial  inquirer  is  bound  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  most  of  those  charges  were  only  confirmed  or 
acknowledged  when  torture  was  threatened  or  inflicted — a 
circumstance  which  casts  doubt  on  so  many  old-time  denuncia- 
tions and  confessions.  The  statements  that  La  Voisin  advised 
many  frail,  credulous,  and  superstitious  women  respecting  their 
love-affairs,  and  sold  them  charms  and  philtres  whereby  they 
might  procure  or  retain  such  affections  as  they  desired,  rest  on  a 
much  less  questionable  basis.  In  later  years,  indeed,  when  the 
great  Affair  of  the  Poisons  arose,  a  number  of  women  freely 
acknowledged  that  they  had  consulted  La  Voisin  respecting 
their  peines  de  coeur.  Some  women  may  also  have  applied  to 
her  for  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  husbands  or  their 
rivals,  but  it  is,  we  feel,  very  doubtful  whether  this  was  done 
to  the  extent  usually  suggested.*  As  for  the  "  customers'"  who 
consulted  La  Voisin  respecting  a  means  of  winning  the  love  of 
the  King  and  supplanting  La  Valliere,  it  is  asserted  that  they 
included  not  only  Olympe  Mancini,  but  also  Mme.  de  Gramont, 
otherwise  "la  belle  Hamilton,"  Mme.  de  Polignac  nee  du 
Roure,  the  latter's  sister-in-law,  the  Countess  du  Roure  nee 
d'Artigny,  and  further  Mme.  de  Montespan,  she  being  the  only 
one  of  La  V^oisin's  clientes  whose  ambition  to  win  the  King's 
heart  was  ultimately  gratified. 

That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  King's  constancy 
to  his  mistress,  Louise  de  La  Valliere,  was  any  greater  than 
his  constancy  to  his  wife.  After  the  discovery  of  the  "  Spanish- 
Letter  "  Plot,  La  Valliere's  favour  seemed  greater  than  ever ; 
♦  Bespecting  the  Poisons  Affair,  see  ]post,  p.  262  et  seq. 
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yet  at  that  same  moment  the  King  was  casting  libidinous  eyes 
on  Catherine  Charlotte  de  Gramont,  Princess  of  Monaco,*  who 
had  lately  returned  to  Court  on  a  mission  from  her  husband, 
he  being  anxious  for  some  rectification  of  the  frontier  of  his 
petty  state.  According  to  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  the 
period,  the  Princess,  a  woman  of  very  lax  morality,  responded 
to  the  royal  advances  without  in  any  way  relinquishing  her 
other  lovers,  among  whom  was  a  cousin  of  hers,  one  to  whom 
we  previously  referred,  and  whom  various  writers  of  the  time, 
including  the  extremely  prejudiced  Saint  Simon,  described  as  a 
mere  upstart  cadet  de  Gascogne, 

He  was  called  Antonin  Nompar  de  Caumont,  and  belonged 
to  a  junior  branch  of  the  house  whence  sprang  Jacques  Nompar 
de  Caumont,  the  Marshal  Duke  de  La  Force  of  the  days  of 
Henri  IV  and  Louis  XIII.  His  grandfather  had  married  the 
only  daughter  of  Diane  d'Andoins,  Countess  de  Gramont,  the 
"  Belle  Corisande ""  beloved  by  Henri  de  Navarre,  f  That 
daughter's  father  may  possibly  have  been  the  Bearnese;  and, 
in  any  case,  Antonin  de  Caumont,  by  his  descent  (though  it 
was  only  on  the  distaff  side)  from  the  house  of  Gramont,  was 
not  quite  such  an  upstart  adventurer  as  those  writers  who 
never  inquired  into  his  origin  have  contended.  His  father 
bore  the  title  of  Count  de  Lauzun — a  little  place  between 
Bergerac  and  Marmande  ;  whilst  Antonin,  for  his  part,  styled 
himself  Marquis  de  Puyguilhem,  that  locality  being  another 
small  fief  belonging  to  his  family.  We  believe  that  before  his 
time  this  branch  of  the  Caumonts  had  enjoyed  a  position  of 
some  affluence.  There  is  an  ancient  castle  at  Lauzun,  and  the 
still- existing  family  residence  at  Puyguilhem  is  a  good  example 
of  the  Renaissance  style,  such  as  it  appears  in  south-western 
France.     At  the  period,  however,   when  young  Antonin  first 

»  Previously  at  the  head  of  the  household  of  Henrietta  of  England, 
t  See  The  Favourites  of  Henry  of  Navarre.    By  an  oversight,  we  omitted  to 
mention  in  that  work  that  Corisanda  had  a  daughter. 
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came  to  Court,  where  his  marquisate's  name  of  Puyguilhem 
was  speedily  corrupted  into  "  Peguilin,"  his  family  was 
undoubtedly  in  straitened  circumstances.  He  was  a  short 
little  fellow,  but  Saint  Simon  admits  that  his  figure  was  well 
proportioned.  Again,  he  had  nothing  of  a  Gascon's  appear- 
ance, for  he  was  extremely  fair.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
certainly  possessed  a  Gascon''s  ambition  and  airy,  jaunty, 
boastful  ways;  whilst  his  sarcastic  bent  often  urged  him  to 
indulge  in  cutting  jests  and  repartees,  such  as  might  have 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  Henri  IV,  who,  as  we  previously 
remarked,  may  perhaps  have  been  his  grandfather — a  circum- 
stance which  might  also  account  for  certain  features  of  his 
remarkable  career. 

"  Peguilin's"  poverty  did  not  dismay  him.  On  his  arrival  at 
Court  he  addressed  himself  to  his  cousins  the  Gramonts,  and 
the  Count  de  Guiche  introduced  him  into  Olympe  Mancini's 
circle  at  the  time  when  the  King  was  still  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  Hotel  de  Soissons.  From  that  moment  "  Peguilin  "  set 
about  making  his  way  in  the  world  ;  and  before  he  died  he 
had  secured  ducal  rank  and  several  high  offices,  though,  at  an 
earlier  period,  his  prospects  had  often  seemed  to  be  desperately 
hopeless,  for  his  intrigues  or  his  audacity  had  repeatedly  been 
punished  by  banishment  or  imprisonment ;  the  latter  fate 
being,  on  one  occasion,  that  to  which  he  was  consigned  for 
ten  long  years.  It  was  of  him  that  La  Bruyere  wrote  :  "  His 
life  is  a  romance,  but  no,  for  it  lacks  verisimilitude.  He  has 
not  had  adventures;  he  has  had  fine  dreams  and  bad  ones. 
But  what  am  I  saying  ?  Not  even  in  dreamland  can  one  live 
such  a  life  as  his." 

Although  "  Peguilin "  was  slovenly  in  his  ways,  and  un- 
gracious with  women,  he  appears  to  have  inspired  several  high- 
born ladies  with  tender  feelings.  Conspicuous  among  them 
was  "la  Grande  Mademoiselle"  de  Montpensier,  who  ulti- 
mately wished  to  make  him  her  husband,  and  is  supposed  to 
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have  married  him  secretly  after  the  King  had  prohibited  a  public 
union.  There  are  stories  to  the  effect  that  this  extremely  self- 
opinionated  Princess  contracted  a  habit  of  beating  "  Peguilin," 
and  was  thunderstruck  when  he  ended  by  retaliating;  and 
there  is,  of  course,  also  the  hackneyed  tale  of  how  he  insolently 
said  to  her  on  one  occasion  :  "  Louise  d'Orleans,  pull  off  my 
boots ! "  That  is  one  of  the  apparently  indestructible 
anecdotes  which,  from  generation  to  generation,  still  and  ever 
go  the  round ;  though  its  ridiculous  falsity  was  demonstrated 
long  ago  by  Paulin  Paris  in  his  notes  to  the  works  of  Tallemant 
des  Reaux. 

As  we  have  said,  Lauzun  (to  give  Peguilin  the  name  by 
which  he  became  and  is  still  best  known)  paid  court  to  the 
Princess  of  Monaco ;  and  if  a  person  who  deems  himself  sane 
could  only  believe  la  chroniqiw  scandaleuse  as  narrated  by  that 
unprincipled  cleric  the  Abbe  de  Choisy,  he  might  credit  the 
story  that  the  little  Gascon  so  monopolised  his  fair  cousin^s 
attention  on  a  certain  night  when  the  King  had  given  her  an 
assignation,  and  was  impatiently  waiting  for  her  to  keep  it, 
that  his  temerity  was  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille. 
But,  according  to  another  account,  he  did  not  get  into  diffi- 
culties for  the  reason  alleged  by  the  Abbe  de  Choisy,  but  for 
deliberately  and  maliciously  treading  on  Mme.  de  Monaco''s 
hand  one  day  when  she,  being  seated  on  one  of  the  low  court- 
stools,  was  resting  her  hand  upon  the  floor.  Lauzun  certainly 
was  an  extremely  jealous  individual,  and  it  is  alleged  that  his 
behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  inspired  by  his  resentment  on 
discovering  that  the  lady  listened  quite  as  complaisantly  to  the 
King's  addresses  as  she  did  to  his  own.  Yet  even  that  version 
of  the  affair  does  not  appear  to  be  the  correct  one ;  for  there 
is  another,  supported  by  one  of  the  King's  letters  which  is 
still  extant,  to  the  effect  that  the  occurrence  was  quite  acci- 
dental, Mme.  de  Monaco's  hand  being  hidden  at  the  time  by 
some  of  the  folds  of  her  skirt.     Of  course,  it  is  not  seemly  for 
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a  gentleman  to  tread  even  on  a  lady's  gown,  but  it  certainly 
seems  probable  that  Lauzun  was  clumsy  rather  than  malicious. 
His  assertive  ways  and  sarcastic  tongue  procured  him  so  many 
enemies  that  the  extremely  disparaging  accounts  of  him  which 
have  come  down  to  us  may  well  be  doubted  by  the  impartial 
inquirer.  It  seems  likely  that  he  was  by  no  means  so  black  as 
he  has  been  painted.  The  very  circumstances  of  his  extra- 
ordinary career  indicate  that  he  possessed  at  least  some  good 
qualities ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  when,  at  the  request 
of  James  II  of  England,  he  escorted  Mary  of  Modena  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  the  Old  Pretender)  to  France  on 
the  eve  of  the  "Glorious  Revolution,"  he  carried  out  his 
mission  with  tactful  skill  and  zeal.  Indeed,  it  was  this  which 
again  procured  him  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV. 

At  the  time  of  the  King's  passade  with  the  Princess  of 
Monaco,  Louise  de  La  Valliere,  it  is  said,  was  again  enceinte. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  she  had  given  birth  to  her  son 
Philippe  on  January  7,  1665.  According  to  the  Marquis  de 
Belleval,*  on  December  27  of  that  same  year  she  was  delivered 
of  another  boy,  who  was  again  sickly  like  her  first  two  children. 
This  infant,  who  is  said  to  have  received  the  Christian  name  of 
Louis,  died,  it  is  asserted,  on  July  15,  1666,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Eustache.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  date 
assigned  to  the  birth  of  this  alleged  child  is  correct,  a  period 
of  only  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  days  elapsed  before 
Louise's  next  infant  came  into  the  world,  a  daughter,  of  whose 
existence  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  for  she  was  born  on 
October  2, 1666,  at  the  royal  chateau  of  Vincennes,  was  baptised 
by  the  names  of  Anne  Marie,  and  subsequently  legitimated, 
and,  after  being  known  as  Mile,  de  Blois,  became  Princess  de 
Conti.  If  she  was  preceded  by  the  alleged  boy  Louis  (which 
is  doubtful),  her  birth  must  have  been  more  or  less  premature. 

A  matter  concerning  which  there  is  far  more  certainty  is 
*  Les  Bdtards  de  la  Maison  de  France. 
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that  while  the  King  dallied,  as  we  have  mentioned,  with  the 
Princess  of  Monaco,  the  condition  of  his  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  who  was  suffering  from  cancer  in  the  breast,  was 
becoming  more  and  more  critical.  To  her  gi'eat  sorrow,  her 
son  treated  her  very  callously.  She  became  quite  grief-stricken 
when,  in  July  1665,  he  forgot  her  fete  day — la  Sainte  Anne — 
and  did  not  go  near  her,  intent  as  he  still  was  on  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure.  During  the  following  winter  the  Queen-mother 
became  worse  and  worse,  and  it  was  now  manifest  that  she 
could  not  live  much  longer.  Nevertheless,  the  Court  gave 
itself  up  to  balls,  concerts,  and  supper-parties,  without  a 
thought  of  her  terrible  sufferings. 

In  January  1666,  there  were  great  festivities  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  La  Valliere's  friend  Mile.  d'Artigny  * 
to  the  Count  du  Roure,  a  marriage  brought  about  by  the 
personal  intervention  of  the  King,  and  regarded  both  by  Anne 
of  Austria  and  Marie  Therese  as  a  proof  of  the  favourite's 
great  influence.  The  Queen-consort  was  in  despair  at  the 
thought  of  the  approaching  death  of  her  husband's  mother, 
and  often  repeated  :  "  What  shall  I  do  without  her  ? '"''  Anne 
of  Austria  passed  away  a  fortnight  after  Mile.  d'Artigny''s 
wedding,  and  thereupon  Marie  Therese,  being  left  to  her  own 
resources,  had  to  renounce  all  attempts  to  resist  her  husband's 
will.  M.  Lair  relates  that  when  the  Paris  Parliament  and 
other  courts  of  the  realm  came  to  offer  their  condolences  after 
the  Queen-mother's  death,  everybody  was  astonished  at  finding 
Mile,  de  La  Valliere  by  the  side  of  the  Queen-consort.  Marie 
Therese,  however,  had  now  been  obliged  to  take  the  favourite 
into  her  household,  a  menage  a  trois  being  virtually  arranged. 
Both  M.  Lair  and  M.  Lemoine  are  of  opinion  that  the  Queen 
would  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  act  differently, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  she  took  the  wisest  course.  During 
her  mother-in-law's  lifetime  she  had  been  able  to  offer  some 
♦  See  pp.  109, 145,  mte. 
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resistance  to  her  husband,  but  she  was  now  quite  alone, 
without  any  support  whatever — reduced,  indeed,  to  much  the 
same  position  as  that  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  when  the 
latter  was  compelled  to  accept  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine  as 
a  Lady  of  her  Bedchamber. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  held  that  La  Valliere's 
triumph  was  more  apparent  than  real.  She  was  becoming  thin, 
with  a  tired,  faded  look  ;  and  there  is  a  story  that  she  herself  one 
day  sorrowfully  told  her  royal  lover  that  she  was  aware  she  had 
lost  the  attractions  which  had  drawn  him  to  her.  While,  how- 
ever, the  authorities  agree  respecting  La  Valliere's  changed 
appearance,  they  neglect  to  point  out  its  chief  cause,  that  is,  the 
extreme  frequency  with  which  she  became  enceinte.  Early  in 
1666,  when,  we  are  told,  she  was  looking  ill  and  faded,  she  was 
certainly  pregnant — Mile,  de  Blois,  the  daughter  to  whom  we 
previously  referred,  being  born  early  in  October  that  year — and 
if  the  King  sought  "  distractions  "  with  Mme.  de  Monaco  and 
other  women,  it  was,  we  think,  largely  on  account  of  La 
Valliere's  delicate  state  of  health.  To  some  people  that  time 
may  well  have  seemed  a  propitious  one  for  weaning  him 
altogether  from  his  attachment  to  Louise ;  indeed,  there  was  no 
lack  of  fair,  frail,  and  ambitious  creatures  desirous  of  sup- 
planting the  favourite,  among  them  being  one  who,  the  better 
to  succeed,  protested  extreme  friendship  for  her,  that  is,  Mme. 
la  Marquise  de  Montespan. 

This  beautiful  young  woman  sprang  from  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  of  France,  that  of  the  Rochechouarts,  whose  motto 
asserted  an  even  prehistoric  origin,  for  it  ran  : 

"  Ere  God  had  caused  the  seas  to  roll, 
Rochechouart  bore  waves  upon  his  scroll." 

It  is  claimed  that  the  family  was  descended  from  a  certain 
Fulcherius  (Foulger),  who  became  Viscount  of  Limoges  in 
Carlovingian  days,  and  whose  grandson  Gerard,  living  in  the 
10th  century,  bestowed  the  territory  of  Rochechouart  on  his 
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fifth    son,    Aimery    or    Emery.      A    subsequent    Aimery    de 
Rochechouart,  who  married  his  cousin  Marguerite,  of  the  old 
house  of  Limoges,  and  died  in  1272,  gave  his  son  Guillaume 
a  number  of  lordships,  which  included  those  of  Mortemart  and 
St.  Victurnien,  situated  in  that  part  of  Poitou  which  is  now 
the  department  of  the  Haute  Vienne.     Some  French  authorities 
assert  that  the  English  Mortimers  sprang  from  the  Mortemart 
branch  of  the  Rochechouarts,  in  which  connection  it  is  certainly 
stated  in  the  letters-patent  by  which  Louis  XIV  raised  Mme. 
de  Montespan's  father  to  the  rank  of  Duke  and  Peer  of  France, 
that    his    house    was    one    of    the    most     illustrious    in    the 
Kingdom,  and    that  eyen    "Edward,  King  of  England,    had 
given  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  a  member  of  it."" 
The  particular  Edward  is  not  specified,  and  we  think  that  there 
may  be  an  error  in  that  statement  of  the  letters-patent.      It 
might  possibly  refer  to  Edmund  II  of  Mortimer,  who,  in  1368, 
married  Philippa,  daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Edward  III ;  or  else  to  Roger  VI  of  Mortimer, 
to  whom  Edward  III  granted  in  1388  the  hand  of  his  niece, 
Eleanor  Holland,  step-daughter  of  the  Black  Prince  by  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent.     It  must  be  added,  however,  that  we  have 
found  no  English  genealogists  supporting  the  French  view  that 
the  Mortimers  of  Plantagenet  days  were  a  branch  of  the  French 
Mortemarts  of  Poitou.      The  English  house  is  said   to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Mortemer-en-Brai  in  the  Norman  Pays 
de  Caux,  and  not  from  Mortemart  or  Mortemer  in  the  Poitevin 
province.    At  the  same  time,  curiously  enough,  some  illegitimate 
scions  of  the  Mortemart  house  took  the  name  of  Mortemer, 
which  belonged  to  a  different  fief. 

Mme.  de  Montespan's  father  was  Gabriel  de  Rochechouart, 
Marquis  and  (as  already  indicated)  afterwards  Duke  de 
Mortemart.  Born  in  1600,  he  became  First  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  Louis  XIII,  and  was  an  able  and  zealous 
supporter  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  notably  at  the  time  when  the 
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latter  was  suppressing  the  Cinq-Mars  and  other  conspiracies. 
M.  de  Mortemart  married  Diane  de  Grandseigne,  a  maid  of 
honour  to  Anne  of  Austria,  and  a  daughter  of  Jean  de 
Grandseigne,  Lord  of  Marsillac,  by  his  wife,  Catherine  de  La 
Beraudiere.  A  son  and  four  daughters  were  the  issue  of  the 
marriage.  The  son,  known  in  his  father's  later  days  as  Duke 
de  Vivonne,  was  born  in  1636,  and  received  the  Christian  names 
of  Louis  Victurnien.*  After  being  in  his  childhood  one  of 
Louis  XIV's  enfants  d'honneur,  he  became  General  of  the 
Galleys  in  the  Mediterranean,  commanded  several  expeditions 
against  the  Algerine  pirates,  participated  also  in  that  to  Candia, 
when  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  was  killed  or  "  lost,""  and  after 
showing  himself  to  be  as  good  a  commander  on  land  as  at  sea, 
secured  the  bdtofi  of  Marshal  of  France.  Vivonne,  like  his 
father,  was  a  very  witty  man— the  wit  of  the  Mortemarts  was 
proverbial  at  the  French  Court — and  carried  on  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  Boileau,  Moliere,  and  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  on  the 
last  of  whom  he  bestowed  the  well-known  nickname  of  maman 
mignonne.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  notorious  for  his 
dissolute  habits,  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  extreme  obesity, 
brought  on  his  death  when  he  was  only  fifty- three  years  old. 

Vivonne's  sisters  were — Gabrielle,  who  in  1655  espoused 
Claude  Leonor  de  Dam  as,  Marquis  de  Thianges ;  Marie 
Christine,  who  became  a  nun  at  the  convent  of  Ste.  Marie  at 
Chaillot,  of  which  we  have  repeatedly  spoken  ;  Marie  Madeleine 
Gabrielle,  a  woman  of  great  esprit  and  culture,  who  also  took 
the  veil  and  was  appointed  Abbess  and  "  Generale "  of  the 
Order  of  Fontevrault ;  and  Fran^oise,  who  married  the 
Marquis  de  Montespan,  and  became  ''the  proud  Vashti"  of 
Louis  XIV's  palmy  years. 

*  He  is  sometimeJS  called  Victor,  but  that  is  an  error.  Victurnien  has 
been  a  common  name  among  the  Rochechouarts  ever  since  they  acquired  the 
lordship  of  St.  Victurnien  in  the  13th  century.  The  famous  Duchess  d'Uz^s 
of  our  own  days,  who  belongs  to  this  family,  bears  the  Christian  name 
of  Victurnienne. 
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Fran9oise  was,  by  order  of  birth,  the  third  of  those  four 
girls,  the  Abbess  of  Fontevrault  being  the  youngest.  The  future 
royal  favourite  was  not  born  in  1641,  as  some  authorities  have 
it,  or  in  1642,  as  she  herself  sometimes  asserted,  but  in  1640 ; 
and  her  birthplace  was  not,  as  often  stated,  the  chateau  of 
Tonnay-Charente,  but,  in  all  probability,  that  of  Lussac,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vienne.*  In  that  connection  we  have  to 
remember  that  children  were  at  that  time  baptised  almost  as 
soon  as  they  came  into  the  world,  and  Franfoise  was  undoubtedly 
baptised  at  Lussac,  as  is  shown  by  an  entry  in  the  registers  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Maixent : 

"  Friday,  the  fifth  day  of  October,  there  was  baptised  Fran9oise  de  Roche- 
chouart,  daughter  of  Gabriel  de  Rochechouart,  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  the 
King,  a  Councillor  in  his  Councils  of  State,  and  First  Gentleman  of  the 
Chamber  of  his  Majesty,  Lord  Marquis  of  Morthemart  [sic']  and  Lussac-le- 
Ch§,teau,  Prince  of  Tonnai-Charente,  and  of  Dame  Dianne  de  Grandsaigne 
[sic] ;  and  the  godfather  and  godmother  are  NicoUas  Rozet  and  FrauQoise 
Mussolard,  who  do  not  know  how  to  sign.— Tartaud,  priest."  f 

From  that  entry  it  will  be  seen  that  only  the  Christian 
name  of  Franpoise  was  bestowed  on  M.  de  Mortemart's  daughter, 
there  being  no  mention  of  that  of  Athenais,J  by  which  she  is 
more  generally  known,  or  of  that  of  Diane,  which  (in  memory 
of  her  mother,  perhaps)  she  occasionally  used.  M.  Lair  has 
surmised,  however,  that  those  names  may  have  been  added  to 

*  MM.  Lemoine  and  Lichtenberger  state  that  M.  de  Mortemart  usually 
resided  at  his  chateau  of  Lussac,  where,  by  the  way,  one  may  see  the  ruins  of 
two  chateaux,  the  locality  being  known  as  Lussac-les-Ch^teaux  at  the  present 
time.  There  is,  however,  an  old  local  tradition  that  Mme.  de  Montespan  was 
born  at  the  16th-century  Donjon  de  Serre,  standing  near  Abzac,  at  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Lussac.  Perhaps  the  tradition  of  the  Marchioness's 
birth  at  Serre  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  she  resided  there  for  a 
time  subsequent  to  her  liaison  with  the  King.  Lussac  has  a  link  with 
English  history,  for  the  famous  Sir  John  Chandos,  the  Black  Prince's 
lieutenant,  was  mortally  wounded  there  on  the  last  day  of  1369,  dying  on  the 
morrow  at  Mortemer,  where  he  was  buried. 

t  From  MM.  Lemoine  and  Lichtenberger's  work  De  La  Valli^re  d 
Montespan. 

X  She  herself,  it  seems,  wrote  Ath^naiste,  in  which  form  also  the  name 
appears  on  some  of  her  engraved  portraits. 


vfi?  fCM^,i}f^'l-^  ^liC3.E.DeJTOcher/  Ttte  Ju  jPinnyrc^  jn^rne  tSMarquCJ- 
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the  baptismal  name  of  Franpoise  when  Mile,  de  Mortemart  was 
confirmed,  which  is  not  impossible. 

Her  mother,  who  was  very  pious,  instructed  her  in  the  first 
principles  of  religion,  and  afterwards  sent  her  to  the  convent  of 
Ste.  Marie  at  Saintes,  where  she  received  that  purely  rudi- 
mentary education  which  was  then  usually  thought  sufficient 
even  for  young  ladies  of  good  birth.  Under  the  name  of  Mile, 
de  Tonnay-Charente  *  (that  being  one  of  her  father's  fiefs),  she 
was  presented  at  Court  in  the  winter  of  1660-1661,  being 
chaperoned  chiefly  by  her  eldest  sister,  the  Marchioness  de 
Thianges,  who  occupied  a  peculiar  position  in  relation  to  the 
Orleans  household,  for  she  was  the  Duke's  confidante  (though 
not  his  mistress)  in  the  dissolute  courses  which  he  followed. 
Mile,  de  Tonnay-Charente,  who  was  at  this  time  in  her  twenty- 
first  year,  fascinated  many  courtiers  by  her  remarkable  beauty, 
which  was  certainly  such  as  to  command  admiration.  She  had 
a  charming  figure  and  a  queenly  bearing,  which  did  not  prevent 
her,  however,  from  condescending  occasionally  to  playfulness. 
Beneath  an  abundance  of  fair  hair,  her  blue  eyes,  surmounted  by 
dark  brows,  flashed  with  vivacity,  or  else  allowed  their  fire  to 
subside  into  a  soft  gleam  of  tenderness.  Her  mouth  was  a 
rosebud,  her  skin  extremely  white,  and  she  had  the  shapeliest 
of  arms  and  hands.  It  has  been  said  that  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  Louis  XIV  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Court ;  but  this 
certainly  seems  to  be  an  error,  for  the  King,  at  the  period  in 
question,  still  had  eyes  only  for  Louise  de  La  Valliere.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  fairly  probable  that  Mile,  de  Tonnay-Charente 
endeavoured  to  attract  his  Majesty's  attention,  in  which  attempt 
she  temporarily  failed,  owing  to  his  "  prior  attachment."" 

Among  the  many  young   noblemen  who  began  to  flutter 
around  her  was  Louis  Alexandre  de  La  Tremoille,  Marquis  de 

*  It  was,  perhaps,  because  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tonnay-Charente 
that  some  authorities  regard  that  locality  as  her  birthplace.  But  that  does 
not  necessarily  follow.  La  Valliere's  daughter,  for  instance,  was  called  Mile. 
de  Blois,  but  she  was  born  at  Vincennes. 
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Noirmoutier,*  who  produced  a  very  favourable  impression  on 
her,  and  appeared  to  her  parents  to  be  a  very  acceptable  son- 
in-law.  But  the  marriage  was  prevented  by  a  tragical  occur- 
rence— the  most  remarkable  duel  of  Louis  XIV's  long  reign. 
Adrien  Blaise  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  de  Chalais,  was  at  that 
time  the  competitor  of  another  courtier,  a  certain  M.  de  la 
Frette,  for  the  affections  of  some  fair  lady.  On  January  20, 
1662,  when  the  two  rivals  were  present  at  a  ball  given  by 
Madame  at  the  Palais  Royal,  La  Frette,  either  intentionally  or 
accidentally,  gave  Chalais  a  push,  and  the  latter  thereupon 
began  to  trounce  him,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  even 
boxed  his  ears.  Satisfaction  being  demanded,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  fight  the  next  morning.  But  news  of  the 
affair  was  carried  to  the  King,  who  at  once  instructed  the 
Chevalier  de  Saint  Aignan  (son  of  the  Duke  of  that  name  f)  to 
inform  M.  de  la  Frette  that  he  would  be  punished  with  the 
loss  of  his  head  should  he  presume  to  cross  swords  with  M.  de 
Chalais  in  defiance  of  the  edicts  against  duelling.  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  Saint  Aignan  and  La  Frette  X  were  first  cousins, 
and  when  the  former  had  delivered  the  King's  message,  the 
latter  retorted  that  he  regarded  him  as  too  good  a  friend  to 
imagine  that  he  would  try  to  prevent  the  projected  duel.  And 
La  Frette  boldly  added  that  Saint  Aignan  had  even  better  take 
part  in  the  encounter  as  one  of  his  seconds  (according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time),  for  Chalais  would  surely  be  able  to  pro- 
vide him  with  an  adversary  worthy  of  his  steel.  Saint  Aignan 
so  far  forgot  his  duty  to  the  King  as  to  fall  in  with  La  Frette's 
suggestion,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  two  parties,  four 
against  four,  met,  sword  in  hand,  on  a  secluded  spot  behind  a 
Carthusian  monastery  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

On  the  Prince  de  Chalais'  side  were  Henri  de  Pardaillan  de 
Gondrin,  Marquis  d'Antin ;  Francois  de  Grossolles,  Marquis  de 

*  See  p.  109,  ante.  t  See  pp.  80,  84,  ante. 

X  A  son  of  the  La  Frette  who  fought  Boutteville.    See  p.  16,  ante. 
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Flamarens ;  and  M.  de  La  Tremoille,  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier. 
La  Frette's  supporters  were  his  younger  brother,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Royal  Guard,  nicknamed  Ovarti ;  a  certain  d'Argemont, 
Viscount  d'Angelieu ;  and  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  Aignan.  The 
last-named  killed  the  Marquis  d'Antin  in  the  encounter ;  and, 
according  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Rochefort  (who 
narrowly  escaped  participating  in  the  affair),  all  the  other  com- 
batants were  wounded.  Whatever  might  be  their  condition, 
however,  they  had  to  leave  the  kingdom  immediately,  for  the 
King  issued  stringent  orders  for  their  arrest.  After  their  flight 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  passed  sentence  upon  them.  For  the 
time,  however,  they  secured  safe  retreats  abroad,  the  Marquis 
de  Noirmoutier — he  who  was  to  have  married  Mile,  de  Tonnay- 
Charente — making  his  way  to  Portugal,  where  he  took  service, 
and  whence  he  never  returned,  for  he  was  killed  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Spaniards  in  March,  1667,  that  is  five  years  after 
his  flight  from  France. 

As  M.  Lemoine  points  out,  while  the  Chalais  and  La  Frette 
duel  deprived  Mile,  de  Tonnay-Charente  of  an  eligible  suitor,  it 
provided  her  with  another  one,  for  the  Marquis  d'Antin,  who 
was  killed  in  the  affair,  left  a  younger  brother,  who  stepped 
into  his  shoes,  as  it  were,  and  thereby  became  a  suitable  match 
for  a  young  lady  of  birth.  His  name  was  Louis  Henri  de  Par- 
daillan  de  Gondrin,  and  he  bore  the  title  of  Marquis  de 
Montespan. 

The  Pardaillans  were  an  ancient  family  known  already  in 
the  11th  century,  their  patronymical  barony  being  one  of  the 
four  oldest  in  Armagnac.  One  of  them,  moreover,  was  also 
Baron  de  Gondrin  in  the  days  of  St.  Louis,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  the  Tunis  crusade  in  1230.  Late  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury one  of  this  Pardaillan's  descendants  married  Jaquette, 
heiress  of  the  barony  of  Antin  in  Bigorre;  and  in  1522  their 
son  Antoine  espoused  Paule  d'Espagne,  who  belonged  to  a 
branch    of    the   once   sovereign   house  of  Comminges,  which 
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became  merged  into  the  house  of  Foix,  the  latter,  in  its  turn, 
being  merged  into  the  Royal  House  of  Navarre.  Paule 
d'Espagne,  whose  family  possessed  large  fiefs  in  the  valley  of 
the  Garonne,  and  founded  the  town  of  Montrejeau,*  brought 
her  husband  as  dowry  the  ancient  lordship  of  Montespan  (Mont 
Espagne),  which  took  its  name  from  a  formidable  castle  stand- 
ing on  a  wooded  height  between  St.  Gaudens  and  St.  Girons. 
Its  ruins,  comprising  a  great  square  keep  of  the  ISth,  and  a 
round  one  of  the  15th,  century,  still  overlook  the  leafy  valley 
of  the  Ger,  beyond  which  flows  the  rapid  Garonne;  while  on 
the  other  side  rise,  ever  higher  and  higher,  the  spurs  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

Antoine  de  Pardaillan,  husband  of  Paule  d'Espagne,  served 
in  Italy  with  his  wife's  cousins,  Odet  and  Thomas  de  Foix, 
better  known,  perhaps,  by  the  names  of  their  respective  lord- 
ships, Lautrec  and  Lescun.  Later,  during  the  religious  wars, 
Antoine  became  a  lieutenant  of  that  savage  Catholic  com- 
mander, Montluc.  His  son  Hector  served  six  successive  Kings 
of  France,  dying,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  1611.  Then  came 
Antoine  Arnaud  de  Pardaillan,  whose  second  wife  was  Paule 
de  Saint  Lary,  sister  of  Roger,  Duke  de  Bellegarde,  Grand 
Equerry  of  France,  and  companion  in  arms  and  rival  in  love  of 
Henri  de  Navarre.  Roger  de  Bellegarde,  who  married  a  niece 
of  Racan,  the  pastoral  poet,  but  died  without  issue,  protected 
his  sister's  eldest  son,t  Jean  Antoine  de  Pardaillan,  and  married 
him  to  his  niece  Anne  Marie,  a  daughter  of  Jiis  brother,  the 
Baron  de  Termes.  It  was  a  very  unhappy  union,  for  Anne 
Marie  became  demented — afflicted,  indeed,  with  the  persecution 
mania — and  wrongly  accused  her  husband  of  sequestrating  and 
attempting  to  poison  her.     They  both  lived  to  great  ages,  he 

♦  Paule  d'Espagne's  mother  was  Madeleine  d'Aure,  a  cousin  of  the 
Menaud  d'Aure  who,  in  1525,  espoused  Claire,  heiress  of  the  Gramonts,  their 
son  assuming  that  name,  and  thus  founding  the  modern  line  of  the  Gramont 
family.    See  The  Favourites  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

t  She  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 
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being  ninety-five  years  old  at  his  death  in  1687,  and  she 
ninety-three  when  she  passed  away  in  1715.  At  the  death  of 
Roger,  Duke  de  Bellegarde,  Jean  Antoine  de  Pardaillan  had 
assumed  the  ducal  title,  claiming  it  because  his  mother  had 
been  the  late  Duke's  sister ;  but  his  right  to  it  was  not  offici- 
ally recognised.  He  was,  however.  Master  of  the  King's  Ward- 
robe and  Lieutenant-general  of  Upper  Guienne,  Armagnac, 
Bigorre,  and  Comminges.  By  his  demented  wife,  Anne  Marie 
de  Saint  Lary,  he  had  a  son,  Roger  Hector,  who  was  known  as 
Marquis  d'Antin  *  and  Count  de  Miolans,  and  who  married 
Marie  Chretienne  Zamet,  daughter  of  General  Jean  Zamet, 
Baron  de  Murat,  and  granddaughter  of  Zamet  the  financier  of 
the  time  of  Henri  de  Navarre,  her  mother  being  Helene  de 
Nogaret,  heiress  of  the  last  Duke  d'Epernon. 

Roger  Hector,  Marquis  d'Antin,  and  Marie  Chretienne 
Zamet  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  the  Marquis 
d'Antin,  killed  in  the  combat  between  Chalais,  La  Frette,  and 
their  respective  partisans,  while  the  younger  one  was  Louis 
Henri,  Marquis  de  Montespan  f  to  whom  we  referred  before 
giving  this  sketch  of  the  family  history.  In  after  years  M.  de 
Montespan  laid  claim  to  two  dukedoms  :  first,  that  of  Bellegarde 
(through  his  grandparents  on  the  side  of  his  father),  and 
secondly,  that  of  Epernon,  through  Helene  de  Nogaret,  his 
grandmother  on  the  maternal  side. 

The  foregoing  particulars  may  have  seemed  tedious  and 
superfluous  to  some  readers,  but  they  have  not  been  given 
without  an  object — that  of  showing  why  there  were  certain 
flaws  in  the  nature  of  the  man  who  married  the  beautiful 
Franpoise  de  Rochechouart,  otherwise  Mile,  de  Tonnay-Charente. 
M.  de  Montespan  was  not  only  vain  of  his  long  descent,  but 
he  was  haughtily  pretentious  by  reason  of  his  belief  that  by 
inheritance   he   would    ultimately   rank  as  a  Duke   and  Peer 

*  The  lordship  of  Antin  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a  marquisate  in  1615. 
t  The  Montespan  barony  became  a  marquisate  in  1612. 
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of  France.  Those  conceits  were,  of  course,  harmless ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  marriages  of  his  great-grandfather  and 
his  grandfather  with  women  of  the  house  of  Saint  Lary- 
Bellegarde  had  brought  insanity  into  the  family.  As  we 
previously  said,  Anne  Marie  de  Saint  Lary  had  been  notoriously 
demented ;  while  her  uncle,  Roger,  Duke  de  Bellegarde,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  innumerable  eccentricities  during  his 
later  years.*  Further,  one  of  Anne  Marie's  sons,  who  rose  to 
be  Archbishop  of  Sens,  also  displayed  much  strangeness  of 
behaviour,  combining  a  feverish  restlessness  with  a  remarkable 
disregard  for  the  most  elementary  proprieties. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Montespan  derived  a  strong 
penchant  for  display  and  extravagance  from  his  mother,  Marie 
Chretienne  Zamet,  who  was  as  profuse  in  her  expenditure  as 
her  grandfather,  Henri  Quatre's  financier,  had  been  careful  and 
diligent  in  amassing  his  great  wealth.  She  ended  by  living 
apart  from  her  husband,  and  after  squandering  a  huge  fortune, 
left  debts  behind  her  amounting  to  half  a  million  livres.  It 
followed  that  M.  de  Montespan,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  nobles,  and  the  claimant  to  two  dukedoms,  entered  upon 
life  with  no  very  brilliant  pecuniary  prospects.  He  was  good- 
looking,  inclined  to  gallantry,  and  far  more  so  to  gambling,  the 
latter  propensity  speedily  involving  him  in  debt.  However,  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  d'Antin,  made  him  the 
family  heir,  and,  in  the  course  of  1662,  his  marriage  with  the 
beautiful  Mile,  de  Tonnay-Charente  was  negotiated.  The 
contract  was  signed  on  January  28  in  the  following  year,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  the  marriage  also  took  place  on  that  date. 

By  the  contract  the  Duke  de  Mortemart  t  gave  his  daughter 
Franpoise  a  dowry  of  the  same  amount  as  that  formerly  allotted 

*  It  was  he  who  conceived  a  senile  passion  for  Anne  of  Austria.  See 
pp.  8,  9,  ante. 

t  The  marquisate  of  Mortemart  had  been  raised  to  the  status  of  a  duchy 
by  a  royal  brevet  dated  1650,  but  it  did  not  become  a  duchy-peerage  until 
1663,  when  it  was  registered  as  such  by  the  Paris  Parliament. 
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to  her  elder  sister,  the  Marchioness  de  Thianges,  that  is,  a  sum 
of  150,000  livres  tournois ;  but  he  covenanted  that  he  should 
pay  only  60,000  livres  in  ready  money,  his  estate  remaining 
liable  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  at  his  death,  though,  in 
the  interval,  he  agreed  to  pay  interest  on  the  said  balance, 
that  is,  a  sum  of  4500  livres  a  year,  to  be  levied  on  his  estate 
of  Landal  in  Brittany.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  the 
immediate  cash  payment  of  60,000  livres  and  the  periodical 
payment  of  the  interest  we  have  mentioned  should  be  made, 
not  to  the  bridegroom  or  the  bride,  but  to  the  former's  parents. 
MM.  Lemoine  and  Lichtenberger  hold,  correctly,  we  think, 
that  this  stipulation  was  inserted  in  the  contract  owing  to 
young  M.  de  Montespan's  extravagant  inclinations.  But  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  as  his  mother  was  a  spendthrift,  and 
did  virtually  as  she  pleased  in  money  matters,  there  seemed 
little  likelihood  of  the  Duke's  60,000  livres  being  invested 
safely,  even  although  they  were  paid,  by  way  of  precaution,  to 
the  bridegroom's  parents. 

The  latter  settled  on  their  son  one-half  of  their  present  and 
future  property,  to  be  taken  by  him  at  their  death,  and  agreed 
to  allow  him,  during  their  joint  life-times,  first  an  income  of 
15,000  livres,  with  which  they  charged  some  of  their  estates, 
and  secondly  an  additional  annual  sum  of  3000  livres  as  interest 
on  the  60,000  transferred  to  them  by  the  Duke  de  Mortemart. 
They  also  paid  the  debts  contracted  by  their  son  prior  to  his 
marriage;  but  neither  they  nor  anybody  else  provided  any 
capital  sum  for  setting  up  an  establishment,  so  that  M.  and 
Mme.  de  Montespan  started  on  their  married  life  with  nothing 
to  depend  upon  except  the  18,000  livres  a  year  which  were  to 
be  paid  by  the  former's  family. 

This  was  the  position,  then  :  On  one  side  a  young  man  of 
high  birth  and  yet  higher  pretensions,  inclined  already  to 
extravagant  courses;  and,  on  the  other,  an  equally  high-born 
young  woman,  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  was  beautiful, 
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and  claiming,  by  virtue  of  birth  and  beauty,  the  right  to  shine 
in  the  foremost  rank.  Yet  there  was  no  money !  Both  the 
husband  and  the  wife  lacked  the  means  to  satisfy  their  in- 
clinations, and  were,  indeed,  scarcely  able  to  live  in  accordance 
with  their  station.  Such  a  union  could  not  possibly  prove 
satisfactory. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  M.  de  Montespan  was  younger 
than  his  wife,  in  fact  a  mere  boy  at  the  time  of  his  marriage ; 
but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  were  both  born  in  1640, 
and  were,  therefore,  between  twenty-two  and  twenty- three  years 
of  age  when  they  entered  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  In 
those  days  young  men  of  position  started  in  life  and  gained 
experience  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  usually  do  now ;  and 
Montespan  had  been  no  exception  to  that  rule.  But,  so  far, 
he  had  learnt  nothing,  and  his  tastes  could  not  accommodate 
themselves  to  his  circumstances.  Married  at  the  end  of 
January  1663,  he  is  found  borrowing  14,000  livres  in  various 
sums  during  the  ensuing  month  of  August,  those  who  oblige 
him  with  loans  including  his  wife's  father  and  her  brother, 
Viyonne.  In  the  following  year  Montespan  succeeds  in  extract- 
ing from  his  mother  24,000  of  the  60,000  livres  paid  on  account 
of  his  wife''s  dowry  ;  and  his  mother  also  borrows  for  him 
another  18,000  livres  in  order  that  he  may  equip  himself  for 
the  King's  service  and  accompany  his  brother-in-law  Vivonne 
and  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  on  an  expedition  to  Djidjelli, 
whence  he  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  his  circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  raise  another  loan  of  8000  livres. 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  October,  the  following  year,  a  month 
after  his  wife  has  given  birth  to  a  son,  Louis  Antoine,  subse- 
quently Duke  d'Antin,*  Montespan  is  again  found  borrowing 

*  Both  the  Chauss6e  d'Antin  and  the  Avenue  d'Antin  in  Paris  took  their 
name  from  him.  Mme.  de  Montespan  also  had  a  daughter  by  her  husband, 
but  the  date  of  that  second  child's  birth  is  not  known  to  us.  It  appears  from 
some  documents  that  she  was  alive  in  1674.  La  Chesnaye  des  Bois  and  others 
say  that  she  was  still  a  child  when  she  died. 
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money.  By  this  time  the  menage  is  in  debt  on  every  side. 
Heavy  bills  are  due  to  saddlers,  harness-makers,  coachbuilders, 
silk-  and  lace-mercers,  tradesfolk  of  many  kinds,  and  judgments 
are  frequently  being  obtained  against  the  young  Marquis  and 
his  wife.  The  position  becomes  so  extremely  bad  in  1666,  when 
Mme.  de  Montespan  has  really  begun  to  attract  the  King's 
attention,  that  her  husband  has  to  pawn  some  of  her  jewelry  ; 
and,  a  little  later,  he  appeals  for  the  help  of  Mile,  de 
Montpensier,  who,  goodnaturedly,  lends  him  20,000  livres. 

It  was  doubtless  difficult  for  the  Montespans  to  figure  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  at  Court  when  their  circumstances  were 
so  narrow.  In  1664,  the  year  after  their  marriage,  the  King 
decided  to  increase  the  Queen's  household  by  the  addition  of 
six  ladies — two  Duchesses,  two  Princesses,  aud  two  others 
of  less  exalted  rank — who  were  to  be  in  constant  attendance 
upon  her  Majesty.  She,  whilst  accepting  this  increase  of  her 
establishment,  expressed  a  hope  (so  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  son 
of  the  great  Conde,  wrote  to  the  Queen  of  Poland)  that  her 
husband's  choice  would  not  include  any  woman  with  whom 
he  might  be  likely  to  fall  in  love.  As  it  happened,  however, 
the  beautiful  young  Marchioness  de  Montespan  was  one  of  the 
ladies  selected.  She  had  already  been  privileged  to  dance  in  the 
Court  ballets,  but  her  appointment  as  a  Lady-in- Waiting  to 
Maria  Therese  brought  her  yet  nearer  to  the  throne.  Such 
an  office  was  one  to  be  coveted  in  various  respects ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  emoluments  attached  to  it  were 
very  small,  inadequate,  indeed,  for  the  expenditure  which  the 
duties  of  the  post  entailed ;  and  thus,  while  the  social  impor- 
tance of  the  Montespans  was  enhanced,  their  pecuniary  difficulties 
were  increased  by  the  Marchioness's  appointment. 

She  had  not  as  yet  captured  the  King's  affections,  but 
was  included  among  the  ladies  chosen  to  attend  the  Queen 
because  she  had  relatives  and  friends  who  urged  her  claims. 
On  her  first  arrival  at  Court  she  had  hoped  to  obtain  a  high 
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position  in  the  household  of  Madame  (Henrietta  of  England), 
but  had  shown  her  hand  too  plainly  by  deliberately  intriguing 
against  one  of  Madame's  favourites,  whose  post  she  wished  to 
secure.  Thus  Madame  disliked  her,  and  she  effected  little  by 
the  assiduous  court  which  she  paid  to  Monsieur.  But  she  had 
supporters  in  her  sister  the  Marchioness  de  Thianges,  and  her 
husband's  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens;  and  she  was  par- 
ticularly befriended  by  that  exemplary  intrigante^  Catherine, 
Countess  d'Armagnac.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the 
first  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  Governor  to  Louis  XIV  in  his  child- 
hood, and  the  sister  of  Francois  de  Villeroy,  who  also  became  a 
Marshal,  and  was  defeated  by  Marlborough  at  Ramillies.  Her 
husband,  Louis  de  Lorraine,  Count  d'Armagnac,  elder  brother 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  whom  we  previously  mentioned,* 
held  the  high  office  of  Grand  Equerry  of  France,  and  although, 
at  the  period  we  are  dealing  with,  her  brother  incurred 
disgrace,  t  the  Countess  d'Armagnac  was  a  woman  who  could 
bring  very  considerable  influence  to  bear  in  favour  of  her 
protegee^  Mme.  de  Montespan. 

In  February  1666,  the  latter's  mother  died  at  Poitiers,  and 
from  that  moment  there  was  nobody  who  could  have  prevented 
the  young  Marchioness  from  adopting  dangerous  courses.  Two 
of  her  sisters  had  already  taken  the  veil,  and  she  never  saw 
them ;  the  third,  Mme.  de  Thianges,  being  folk  de  son  ccyrps^ 
led  a  by  no  means  reputable  life ;  whilst  her  father  paid  little 
heed  to  her,  for  he  was  absorbed  either  in  political  matters  or 

*  See  p.  140,  ante.  The  Countess  d'Armagnac  was  born  in  1639,  married 
in  1660,  and  died  on  Christmas  Day,  1707.  Her  husband  was  born  in 
December  1641,  and  died  in  June  1718. 

t  He  fell  in  love  with  the  Princess  of  Monaco  (see  pp.  146-8,  ante)^  and 
becoming  extremely  jealous  of  the  King's  attentions  to  her,  he  addressed  an 
anonymous  warning  respecting  them  to  Louise  de  La  Valli^re.  It  is  also  said 
that  he  forwarded  a  similar  communication  to  the  Princess's  husband,  Louis 
Grimaldi,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  come  to  Paris  and  watch  his  wife.  The 
affair  resulted  in  Villeroy  being  banished  from  the  Court  for  a  considerable 
period. 
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in  his  duties  as  an  Officer  of  the  Crown.  Further,  the  Mar- 
chioness's brother,  Vivonne,  was  generally  absent  on  some 
naval  expedition,  so  that  she  only  had  her  husband  near  her, 
and  he,  largely  by  reason  of  the  financial  straits  in  which  they  so 
often  found  themselves,  inspired  her,  increasingly,  with  feelings 
of  contempt.  Esteem,  as  well  as  love,  sometimes  flies  out  of 
the  window  when  poverty  knocks  at  the  door.  Proud  and 
ambitious  as  was  Frangoise  de  Montespan,  she  doubtless 
realised  that  she  had  only  herself  to  rely  upon,  and  must  make 
her  way  by  the  sole  aid  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit. 

At  the  same  time,  she  well  knew  the  ways  of  Courts.  Her 
experience  with  Madame  had  taught  her  that  in  such  a  sphere 
ambition  is  often  defeated  when  it  displays  itself  too  openly, 
and  that  those  who  desire  to  succeed  must  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances,  curry  favour  with  all  who  may  possibly  prove 
useful  to  them,  feign  friendships,  and  generally  act  any  part 
which  may  tend  to  self-advancement.  Thus  the  Marchioness 
strove  to  ingratiate  herself  both  with  Queen  Marie  Therese  and 
with  the  royal  favourite,  Louise  de  La  Valliere. 

In  order  to  propitiate  the  Queen,  she  sedulously  championed 
religion  and  conjugal  virtue.  In  the  former  respect  it  became 
her  practice  to  observe  each  of  the  constantly  recurring  fasts 
of  the  Church  with  the  utmost  rigidity,  and  to  confess  and 
take  the  Sacrament  regularly  every  week — letting  it  be  well 
known  that  she  did  so.  With  regard  to  matrimonial  con- 
stancy, the  Marchioness  refrained  from  any  affectation  of  pru- 
dishness,  but  she  made  it  her  habit  to  rail  scornfully  at  those 
young  courtiers  who  presumed  to  raise  their  eyes  to  her. 
Beautiful  as  she  was,  she  naturally  had  many  admirers,  among 
the  most  ardent  of  whom  was  Charles  Paris  d'Orleans,  Count 
de  Saint  Pol,  second  (reputed)  son  of  Henri,  Duke  de  Longue- 
ville,  by  the  famous  Duchess  of  the  Fronde.*    Charles  Paris  was 

*  See  p.  12  et  seq.,  ante.    The  Count  de  Saint  Pol  bore  the  Christian  name 
of  Paris,  because  he  was  born  at  the  Paris  H6tel-de-Ville  in  1648,  at  the  time  of 
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very  young  at  the  time,  but  he  was  also  very  precocious,  and 
very  much  in  love.  La  Montespan  treated  him  as  naughty 
boys  of  that  description  are  usually  treated ;  and  every  night, 
when  she  was  attending  le  coucher  de  la  Reine,  she  enter- 
tained those  around  her  with  stories  of  how  she  had  sent  this 
amorous  hobbledehoy  and  others  of  his  species  about  their 
business.  She  was  witty,  as  we  previously  said,  and  could  be 
extremely  sarcastic  when  she  chose  ;  and  among  those  who 
listened  to  her  with  amusement  on  the  occasions  we  have 
mentioned,  was  Louis  XIV  himself.  He  listened,  we  say,  and 
he  also  looked ;  and  assuredly  he  could  not  help  noticing  the 
beautiful  blue  eyes  which  sparkled  so  vivaciously,  and  the 
rosebud  mouth  which  smiled  with  such  pretty  disdain,  while 
the  young  Marchioness  was  speaking  of  her  presumptuous 
boyish  lovers.  Thus,  little  by  little,  the  King  became  interested 
in  her. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  Mme.  de  Montespan  to  gain 
the  Queen's  good  graces  by  observing  pious  practices  and 
exhibiting  an  airy  disdain  for  amorous  intrigue.  It  was  also 
necessary  that  she  should  feign  great  regard  and  admiration  for 
the  royal  favourite.  La  Valliere.  Thus  the  future  Vashti, 
afterwards  all  pride  and  capriciousness  until  La  Maintenon- 
Esther  was  raised  to  her  place,  became  one  of  the  most 
assiduous  of  all  those  who  paid  court  to  the  object  of  the  royal 
affections.  Sometimes  at  the  Hotel  Brion  in  Paris,  sometimes 
at  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pompe  at  Versailles,  given  by  Louis 
to  his  mistress,  Mme.  de  Montespan  fawned  upon  the  woman 
whom  the  King  delighted  to  honour.  She  was  for  ever  flitting 
from  the  Queens's  to  the  favourite's,  and  thence  to  the  Queen''s 
again.  Whilst  earning  the  commendation  of  Marie  Therese, 
she  insinuatingly  gained  La  Valliere's  friendship,  and  yet,  all 
the   time,  she   was  becoming  more  and  more  jealous  of  the 

the  first  Fronde,  and  the  municipality  of  the  city  became  his  sponsors.    He 
was  killed  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  on  the  invasion  of  Holland  in  1672. 
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favourite,  bitterly  envying  her  position  and  her  freedom  from  all 
petty  pecuniary  cares. 

It  is  easy  to  divine  her  thoughts.  She,  Franpoise  de 
Rochechouart  de  Mortemart,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  France,  was  living  almost  from  hand  to  mouth,  was 
often  hard  pushed  for  the  means  to  adorn  her  beauty  as  it 
deserved  to  be  adorned,  whereas  that  other  woman.  La  Valliere, 
who  had  merely  sprung  from  the  petty  noblesse^  had  only  to  ask 
for  whatever  she  might  fancy,  nay,  often  obtained  it  without 
even  the  asking.  Assuredly  life  was  unjust,  the  more  so  as 
that  Demoiselle  de  La  Valliere  was  fast  losing  whatever  good 
looks  she  had  possessed,  whereas  she,  the  Marchioness  de 
Montespan,  was  in  the  plenitude  of  her  charms.  At  any 
period,  even  in  the  days  when  Louise's  beauty  was  at  its  best, 
she,  Franpoise,  would  have  excelled  her,  even  as  that  queen  of 
flowers,  the  rose,  excels  the  violet.  And  what  a  difference  there 
was  now,  when  the  violet  was  so  plainly  fading,*  whereas  the 
rose  was  expanding  in  all  its  splendour  and  its  pride  !  True,  it 
was  to  be  smitten  before  long  by  canker,  but  that  as  yet  was 
unsuspected. 

So  far,  Louise  de  La  Valliere  does  not  seem  to  have 
apprehended  the  approach  of  any  danger.  Early  in  1666  it 
was  noticed  at  Court  that  the  King  seemed  to  be  treating  her 
more  coldly  than  usual,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  she 
was  then  enceinte  of  the  daughter,  Anne  Marie,  to  whose  birth  at 
the  chateau  of  Vinceniies  on  October  2  of  that  year  we  previously 
referred.!  Great  secrecy  was  observed  at  the  accouchement^ 
which  took  place  under  circumstances  which  sorely  tried  the 
favourite's  health;  but  as  Queen  Marie  Therese  was  also  at 
the  chateau  at  the  time,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take 
precautions  to  conceal  the  affair  from  her.  In  the  ensuing  year, 
however,  Louis  XIV,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  followed 

♦  It  was  Mme.  de  S6vign6  who  compared  La  Valliere  to  the  violet, 
t  See  p.  149,  ante. 
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the  example  of  his  grandfather,  Henri  IV,  by  legitimating  the 
infant  Anne  Marie.* 

But  let  us  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  earlier  months  of  1666, 
when  some  thought  that  the  royal  liaison  with  La  Valliere  was 
coming  to  an  end.  It  was  then  rumoured  at  Court  that  a  ducal 
title  was  about  to  be  bestowed  on  her,  and  would  probably 
prove  the  prelude  to  her  dismissal.  At  the  same  time,  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  in  writing  to  the  Queen  of  Poland,  remarked  that 
the  favourite  was  very  much  liked,  for  she  harmed  nobody,  but 
did  all  the  good  in  her  power.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the 
Court  would  really  regret  her  loss  of  favour.  That,  as  it 
happened,  was  not  so  near  at  hand  as  some  imagined,  although 
Mme.  de  Montespan,  who  was  constantly  in  attendance  upon 
the  Queen  at  Fontainebleau,  Versailles,  Vincennes,  and  else- 
where, steadily  exercised  all  her  powers  of  fascination  upon  the 
King,  whom  she  now  saw  almost  every  day.  It  was  only 
during  the  winter  of  1666-1667  that  she  at  last  made  a  real 
impression  on  the  young  monarch.  The  Queen  was  then  again 
expecting  an  accouchement^  and  La  Valliere  had  once  more 
become  ence'mte^^  whilst  La  Montespan  shone  more  radiantly 
than  ever  at  all  the  Court  festivities. 

Bitter  jealousies  now  sprang  up  once  more  among  those 
around  the  throne,  for  it  seemed  more  and  more  likely  that  the 
brilliant  Marchioness  might  succeed  La  Valliere.  Cabals  were 
formed  for  or  against  one  or  the  other  rival,  and  ribald  verses 
on  the  situation  began  to  circulate — one  such  effusion,  directed 
against  La  Valliere,  being  attributed  to  Mme.  de  Montespan 
herself : 

"  Soyez  boiteuse,  ayez  quinze  ans, 
Pas  de  gorge,  fort  peu  de  sens, 

♦  The  letters  of  legitimation,  dated  March  1667,  were  verified  and 
registered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  the  ensuing  month  of  May. 

t  The  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  (named  Marie  Th^rese  like  herself), 
who  died  when  five  years  old.  Mile,  de  La  Valli^re's  child  was  a  son,  the 
Count  de  Vermandois. 
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Des  parents,  Dieu  le  salt.    Faites,  en  fille  neuve, 

Dans  rantichambre  vos  enfans, 
Sur  ma  foi,  vous  aurez  le  premier  des  amans ; 

Et  La  Valliere  en  est  la  preuve." 

As  yet,  however,  nothing  decisive  occurred,  for  the  King 
was  now  absorbed  in  making  preparations  for  what  is  known  as 
the  War  of  Devolution.  His  wife's  father,  Philip  IV  of  Spain, 
had  died  in  1665,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  infant  son,  Charles  II, 
who  was  the  issue  of  his  second  marriage.  Spain  had  been 
weakened  already  in  Philip's  time,  and  this  seemed  a  propitious 
moment  to  assail  her  afresh.  The  French  monarch's  wife, 
Marie  Thdrese,  being  the  daughter  of  Philip  IV  by  his  first 
marriage,  Louis  XIV — in  spite  of  all  the  renunciations 
specified  in  his  marriage  contract — laid  claim  to  Flanders, 
Brabant,  Hainault,  and  even  Franche  Comte,  on  the  ground 
that  in  matters  of  inheritance,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Flanders,  daughters  born  of  a  first  marriage  took  precedence  of 
sons  born  of  a  second  one.  On  Spain  refusing  to  recognise  the 
claims  asserted  by  Louis  XIV  in  his  wife's  name,  war  became 
inevitable,  and  hostilities  began  in  May  1667.  England,  then 
in  a  weak  condition — for  1665  had  been  the  year  of  the 
Plague,  and  1666  that  of  the  Fire  of  London — was  kept  quiet 
by  the  surrender  of  some  West  Indian  islands,  in  return  for 
which  Charles  II  entered  into  a  secret  compact  whereby  he 
agreed  to  allow  France  a  free  hand  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  Portugal,  moreover,  on  being  offered  a  considerable 
subsidy,  signed  an  offensive  treaty  against  Spain,  and  the 
French  thereupon  invaded  Flanders. 

Before  that  happened,  however,  and  while  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  was  still  in  the  balance,  the  King  took  the  Queen 
and  several  of  her  ladies  to  inspect  some  of  the  camps  where 
his  forces  were  assembled.  Curious  pictures  of  the  life  then  led 
by  the  royal  party  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  At  one  time 
we  see  the  King's  tent,  a  wonderful  contrivance,  comprising 
three  salons^  two  cabinets,  and  a  bedchamber,  all  gorgeous  with 
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gilded  furniture  and  upholstery  of  satin  de  Chine.  On  another 
occasion  we  are  shown  the  ladies  of  the  party,  the  Queen,  La 
Valliere,  La  Montespan,  and  La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  sleeping 
side  by  side  on  some  mattresses  in  a  cottage,  whilst  orderlies 
pass  to  and  fro  between  them  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to 
the  King  or  taking  his  orders,  he,  meanwhile,  being  in  an  inner 
chamber. 

For  a  time,  however,  the  Court  returned  to  Versailles  and 
St.  Germain,  where  Louis  completed  his  preparations  for  the 
projected  campaign.*  On  May  14,  ^two  days  before  Louis 
again  started  for  the  front,  it  was  announced  that  his  mistress 
had  been  created  Duchess  de  La  Valliere,  and  that  the  Parlia- 
ment had  verified  the  letters -patent,  legitimating  her  daughter 
Anne  Marie.  The  new  Duchess  was  endowed  with  estates 
which  cost  the  King  800,000  livres — a  sum,  however,  far  in 
excess  of  their  value.  The  principal  estate  was  that  of  Vaujours, 
in  Touraine,  whilst  another  was  that  of  St.  Christophe,  in 
Anjou.  There  is  still  a  hamlet  of  Vaujours,  but  the  botirg 
which  has  sprung  up  near  the  little  river  Fare,  on  the  slopes 
once  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle,  which  became  part  of  the 
favourite's  demesne,  is  now  known  as  Chateau-la- Valliere. 

At  the  time  when  Louise  was  created  a  Duchess,  she  was, 

*  In  order  to  avoid  a  break  in  the  sequence  of  our  narrative  respecting  the 
rivalry  of  La  Montespan  and  La  Valliere,  we  here  append  a  few  particulars 
concerning  the  war  in  question.  The  operations  of  the  French  proved  almost 
invariably  successful.  They  reduced  a  large  number  of  towns,  notably  Douai, 
Charleroi,  Tournai,  Courtrai,  Lille,  and  Armentieres  ;  and  Franche  Comt6  was 
speedily  conquered  by  the  Prince  de  Cond6.  HoUand  became  alarmed  by  the 
French  successes  in  Flanders,  and,  in  order  to  punish  "  perfidious  Albion  "  for 
her  disregard  of  treaty  obligations,  despatched  a  fleet  to  the  Thames  and 
burnt  the  shipping  there.  When,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the  designs  of 
the  King  of  France  became  apparent  (Louis  had  signed  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  Leopold  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  possessions),  England  and 
Holland  made  up  their  difierences,  and  joined  Spain  in  a  Triple  Alliance,  to 
which  Sweden  eventually  adhered.  The  upshot  was  a  truce,  which  France  was 
compelled  to  grant ;  and  a  conference  being  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  (May  2,  1668),  whereby  Franche  Comt6  was  restored  to 
Spain,  whilst  the  French  retained  their  conquests  in  Flanders. 
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as  previously  stated,  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,*  and  it  was 
therefore  decided  that  she  should  not  accompany  the  King  on 
his  campaign.  It  was  arranged,  however,  that  the  Queen 
should  be  near  him,  that  being  essential,  it  was  urged,  as  the 
war  was  to  be  waged  in  her  name.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  beautiful  Montespan  should  be  in  attendance 
on  her  Majesty.  We  will  not  say  that  La  Valliere  was  left 
behind  far  less  on  account  of  her  health  than  with  the  object 
of  preventing  her  from  interfering  if  the  King  should  be  pleased 
to  tender  his  addresses  to  La  Montespan;  yet  there  were 
suspicious  circumstances  in  the  affair,  and  somebody  appears  to 
have  warned  La  Valliere  of  what  might  soon  happen.  For  a 
while,  as  the  King  and  Queen  became  separated,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  military  operations,  the  newly  created  Duchess 
remained  quietly  enough  at  Versailles  ;  but  on  hearing  of  some 
temporary  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  the  approaching  reunion 
of  Louis  and  his  consort,  she  resolved  to  rejoin  her  royal  lover. 
She  can  scarcely  have  been  jealous  of  Marie  Therese,  but  she 
was  not  yet  disposed  to  relinquish  her  position  as  favourite  and 
retire  to  a  cloister ;  and  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  somebody 
had  opened  her  eyes  respecting  the  perfidy  of  her  supposed 
friend,  Mme.  de  Montespan. 

Setting  out  in  all  haste.  La  Valliere  overtook  the  Queen 
before  the  latter  had  joined  her  husband.  Marie  Therese,  who 
greatly  resented  her  arrival,  refused  at  first  to  see  her,  and  gave 
orders  that  no  food  was  to  be  provided  either  for  her  or  for  her 
servants.!  Finally,  when  Louise  thrust  herself  into  her 
Majesty's  presence,  she  was  received  in  icy  silence.  Never- 
theless, she  did  not,  as  yet,  deem  herself  beaten.  All  unwilling 
to  relinquish  her  royal  lover,  she  made  a  strikingly  desperate 

♦  See  p.  168,  ante. 

t  The  officials,  however,  pretended  to  have  misunderstood  the  Queen's 
orders.  They  feared  that  they  might  incur  the  King's  displeasure  if  they 
obeyed  her,  and  thus  La  Valliere  obtained  whatever  she  required. 
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effort  to  win  him  back.  WJiile  the  Queen's  party  was  journey- 
ing along  the  high  roads  towards  the  camp  of  Avesnes,  where 
the  King  was  stationed,  she,  the  falling  favourite,  made  her 
way  thither  by  cutting  across  the  country,  and  reached  his 
Majesty's  presence  a  couple  of  hours  before  his  consort  arrived. 
He  was  both  amazed  and  displeased  by  her  sudden  appearance  ; 
and  it  is  virtually  certain  that  his  displeasure  was  due  far  less 
to  the  great  breach  of  etiquette  of  which  Louise,  by  her 
behaviour,  had  been  guilty,  than  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
waiting,  we  will  not  say  for  his  wife,  but  for  the  fair  Montespan 
who  was  in  attendance  on  her.  What !  he  is  counting  the 
hours,  and  expecting  the  new  love,  and  it  is  the  old  one  who 
has  the  temerity  to  appear  upon  the  scene !  No  wonder  that 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  was  irritated  by  such  an  unforeseen 
contretemps. 

It  is  asserted  that,  prior  to  the  War  of  Devolution,  La 
Montespan,  in  her  desperate  desire  to  supplant  La  Valliere,  had 
addressed  herself  to  the  alleged  "  sorceress,"  La  Voisin,  in  order 
to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  her  wishes,  and  for  that  purpose  had 
actually  allowed  La  Voisin's  lover.  Abbe  Guibourg,  to  celebrate 
the  Black  Mass  over  her  naked  body.  At  a  subsequent  date, 
during  the  great  Poisons  Affair,  La  Voisin'*s  daughter  made  a 
detailed  statement  on  the  subject  to  La  Reynie,  the  Lieutenant 
of  Police,  communicating  to  him,  word  for  word,  the  precise 
formula  which,  said  she,  Mme.  de  Montespan  had  repeated  on 
the  occasion  in  question  :  "  I  ask  for  the  friendship  of  the 
King  and  the  Dauphin,  may  it  ever  be  granted  me;  may 
the  Queen  be  sterile;  may  the  King  leave  her  bed  and  her 
table  for  me ;  may  I  obtain  from  him  whatever  I  may  ask 
of  him  for  myself  and  my  relations;  may  my  servants  do 
as  may  be  agreeable  to  him ;  liked  and  respected  by  the 
great  Lords,  may  I  be  called  to  the  King's  Councils,  and 
know  all  that  takes  place  thereat ;  and,  his  friendship  for  me 
increasing,  may  the   King  quit  La  Valliere,  and  never  again 
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look  upon  her ;  and,  the  Queen  being  repudiated,  may  I  marry 
the  King." 

MM.  Lemoine  and  Lichtenberger  consider  that  formula 
to  be  ridiculous  and  altogether  unworthy  of  credit.  We  share 
their  opinion,  although  M.  Lair  declares  that  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  about  it,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  agrees 
with  other  formulae  of  the  time.  M.  Lair's  argument  does  not 
convince  us,  however.  As  we  previously  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, we  believe  that  at  the  time  of  the  Poisons  Affair  an 
infinity  of  lies  were  told  by  witnesses  or  culprits,  either  under 
torture  or  the  threat  thereof.  We  strongly  doubt  whether  so 
proud  a  woman  as  Mme.  de  Montespan  would  have  submitted 
to  the  celebration  of  the  Black  Mass  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  asserted.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  fulsome  piety 
which  she  professed,  though  marked  by  a  strict  observance  of 
the  rites  of  religion,  may  not  have  prevented  her  from  con- 
sulting La  Voisin ;  we  acknowledge  also  that  she  was  extremely 
jealous  of  La  Valliere,  and  most  desirous  of  supplanting  her ; 
but  the  line  has  to  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  we  draw  it  at 
the  story  of  the  celebration  of  the  Black  Mass  over  the  body 
of  Mme.  de  Montespan,  extended  on  the  altar  in  the  presence 
of  a  loose-living  priest ! 

In  point  of  fact,  what  need  was  there  for  this  charming 
beauty  to  resort  to  any  diabolical  artifices  in  order  to  win  an 
extremely  amorous  monarch  away  from  a  fast-fading  favourite, 
with  whose  love  he  was  satiated  ?  What  other  witchery  save 
that  of  her  eyes,  her  smile,  her  witty  tongue,  did  she  require  in 
order  to  accomplish  her  designs  ?  If  some  historians  were  not 
mere  bookworms,  but  men  of  the  world  as  well,  the  pages  of 
history  would  be  far  less  crowded  than  they  are  with  gross  and 
ridiculous  improbabilities. 

In  any  case,  La  Montespan  achieved  her  object.  After 
experiencing  such  an  icy  reception  from  the  King  at  Avesnes, 
La  Valliere  seems  to  have  recognised  that  she  reigned  over  his 
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heart  no  longer.  Whatever  her  real  feelings  may  have  been, 
she  became  outwardly  reconciled  with  her  rival.  They  actually 
took  the  communion  together  as  a  sign  that  they  had  dismissed 
the  sin  of  hatred  from  their  hearts.  A  little  earlier,  however, 
that  is  on  July  30,  1667,  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  then  English 
ambassador  in  France,  had  written  to  Lord  Arlington  that 
Mme.  de  Montespan  was  the  beauty  of  the  day,  and  inspired 
great  fears  in  "the  forsaken  lady,""  who  would  soon  have  to 
make  acquaintance  with  all  the  torments  of  jealousy. 

During  the  suspension  of  hostilities  the  Court  repaired  to 
Compiegne,  where  Mme.  de  Montespan  was  laid  up  by  an 
attack  of  measles.  As  soon  as  she  became  convalescent  the 
King  paid  her  the  very  greatest  attentions,  visiting  her  every 
day  in  her  room,  which  was  immediately  over  the  Queen's. 
And  Mile,  de  Montpensier  asserts,  in  her  cat-like  fashion,  that 
on  one  such  occasion  his  Majesty  did  not  join  the  Queen  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  complained  of  it,  and  when 
Louis  replied  that  he  had  sat  up  reading  and  preparing 
despatches,  she  retorted  that  he  might  well  select  some  other 
time  for  such  work.  Marie  Therese  was  plainly  worried  ;  but 
the  more  sorrowful  she  looked,  the  greater  became  the  gaiety 
of  the  fair  Montespan.  We  are  told,  however,  that  at  this 
stage  Marie  Therese  did  not  yet  suspect  the  Marchioness 
herself  of  any  intrigue  with  the  King.  She  fancied  that 
he  had  been  beguiled  by  some  other  creature.  Mme.  de 
Montespan,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  officially  recognised  as 
royal  favourite,  although  such  was  now  her  position.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  greatest  secrecy  was  observed  respecting  her 
relations  with  the  King,  and  the  crowd  still  believed  that 
the  Duchess  de  La  Valliere  remained  the  chief  object  of  the 
royal  affections. 

Such  certainly  appeared  to  be  the  case  in  October  that  year, 
when,  at  the  old  chateau  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  La  Valliere 
gave  birth  to  her  last  child,  a  boy  who  received  the  Christian 
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name  of  Louis,  and  was  afterwards  created  Count  de  Verman- 
dois.*  At  the  time  of  this  accouchement  the  King  evinced 
great  solicitude  for  the  young  mother,  but  it  was,  at  the  best, 
only  a  brief  return  to  his  former  sentiments ;  and,  indeed,  it 
may  have  been  merely  a  device  to  hide  his  intrigue  with 
La  Montespan.  About  this  time  an  anonymous  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  Queen,  informing  her  that  his  Majesty  was 
quitting  La  Valliere  for  the  Marchioness ;  but  Marie  Theresa 
refused  to  believe  the  report,  and  confidently  handed  the  billet 
to  her  husband.  It  appears  from  a  despatch  sent  by  St. 
Albans  to  Arlington  on  October  26,  1667,t  that  the  Countess 
d'Armagnac  was  suspected  of  having  written  the  anonymous 
note  from  a  desire  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
with  whom  she  had  quarrelled.  And,  however  that  may  have 
been,  the  presumptions  against  the  Countess  were  so  strong 
that,  in  spite  of  her  exalted  station,  she  was  banished  from 
Court. 

One  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  as  to  why  so  much  mystery 
was  observed,  why  so  many  precautions  were  taken,  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  King's  liaison  with  Mme.  de  Montespan. 
It  is  generally  held,  however,  that  La  Valliere  was  retained  at 
Court  with  a  semblance  of  favour,  by  way  of  keeping  the  King's 
new  intrigue  concealed.  If  La  Valliere  consented  to  remain, 
this,  as  M.  Lair  surmises,  may  well  have  been  due  to  solicitude 
on  her  part  respecting  her  little  son,  for  whom,  so  far,  no  real 
provision  had  been  made.  But  apart  from  that  point  there 
is  evidence  indicating  that  La  Valliere  was  one  of  those  women 
who  lacked  the  strength  of  character  to  resist  the  King's 
authoritative  ways.     He  may  simply  have  signified  his  pleasure 

♦  Born  on  October  2,  1667,  he  was  legitimated  on  February  20,  1669,  and 
on  November  18,  1683,  while  on  his  first  campaign,  succumbed  to  a  malignant 
fever  at  Gourtrai.  He  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Arras. 
Mile,  de  Montpensier  asserts  that  he  was  really  carried  off  by  delirium  tremens, 
but  as  he  was  only  just  sixteen  years  old,  that  appears  to  be  highly  improbable. 

t  In  the  Public  Record  Office. 
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that  she  should  remain  at  Court,  and  she  may  merely  have 
complied  with  the  command  like  one  accustomed  to  practise 
obedience.  Perhaps,  however,  she  may  have  imagined  that  if 
she  adopted  that  course,  she  might  secure  some  opportunity 
to  regain  the  affections  she  had  lost.  With  respect  to  the 
King,  if  he  retained  her  near  him  in  order  that  her  presence 
might  serve  to  conceal  his  new  amours,  this  may  well  have 
been  due  to  Mme.  de  Montespan's  personal  position.  The 
Marchioness  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  the  land, 
and  she  was  also  a  married  woman.  Thus  some  trouble  might 
arise  if  the  truth  were  disclosed  too  suddenly ;  trouble,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  new  favourite's  father,  the  Duke  de  Morte- 
mart,  and  her  brother,  the  Duke  de  Vivonne;  and,  on  the 
other,  with  her  husband,  M.  de  Montespan. 


VII 

THE   RISE   OF   LA   MONTESPAN 

The  Marquis  de  Montespan  and  his  Conjugal  Misfortunes — Explanation  of  his 
Conduct  at  the  Outset  of  the  Royal  Love- Affair — Louvois  abets  Mme.  de 
Montespan'siAmbition — Moliere's  "Amphitryon  " and " George Dandin  " — 
The  Marquis  de  Montespan  explodes,  and  is  imprisoned — The  Archbishop  of 
Sens  threatens  to  excommunicate  the  King — M.  de  Montespan  assumes 
Mourning  and  buries  his  Wife  in  Effigy — Prosecution  of  M.  de  Montespan 
for  Violence  at  Perpignan  and  lUe — He  flees  to  Spain,  but  is  pardoned — 
His  Wife's  Suit  for  Separation — A  Compromise  between  the  Montespans 
— La  Valliere's  Bitter  Position — Provision  for  her  Son,  the  Count  de 
Vermandois — Her  Sonnet  to  the  King— La  Montespan  and  the  Sorcerers 
Lesage  and  Mariette — Birth  of  La  Montespan's  First  Child  by  the  King — 
The  Future  Madame  de  Maintenon  steps  upon  the  Scene. 

Before  passing  to  the  story  of  La  Montespan'^s  liaison  with 
the  King,  let  us  see  how  her  husband,  who  has  been  very 
diversely  judged  both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  modern 
writers,  took  his  conjugal  misfortune.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  his  wife''s  intrigue  with  the  King  may  have  remained 
unknown  to  him  for  some  time.  Far  from  apprehending  any 
danger  to  his  conjugal  honour,  Montespan  may  have  believed, 
like  the  majority  of  the  courtiers,  that  the  royal  affections  were 
still  wholly  given  to  Louise  de  La  Valliere.  It  was,  after  all, 
only  natural  that  Mme.  de  Montespan  should  accompany  the 
Court  on  its  journeys,  as  she  was  a  Lady  of  the  Palace  to  the 
Queen ;  and  although  it  may  be  urged  that  her  husband  ought 
to  have  gone  with  her,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  if  he  failed 
to  do  so,  and  indeed  went  in  an  absolutely  contrary  direction, 
this  was  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances.     War  with  Spain 
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was  imminent,  and  it  was  not  proposed  that  it  should  be  waged 
solely  in  Flanders.  Operations  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  had 
been  planned,  and  the  Duke  de  Noailles  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct them.  Montespan,  eager  to  take  service,  had  offered  to 
raise  a  company  of  cavalry,  and,  the  offer  being  entertained,  he 
went  southward  to  raise  the  troopers  in  question  in  that  part 
of  France  of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  where  most  of  the 
estates  of  his  family  were  situated.  All  that  was  perfectly 
natural,  and  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  it  (as  some  have  done)  as 
signifying  any  readiness  on  Montespan's  part  to  facilitate,  by 
his  absence,  an  intrigue  between  his  wife  and  the  King.  Belong- 
ing as  he  did  to  the  south  of  France,  it  was  to  be  assumed  that 
his  services  would  prove  more  useful  in  that  direction  than  in 
another.  At  the  same  time,  however,  his  absence  in  Rous- 
sillon,  whither  he  followed  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  furthered 
his  wife^s  secret  ambition  and  the  King's  attainment  of  his 
desires. 

There  was  another  man  interested  in  the  affair,  and  that 
was  Michel  le  Tellier,  Marquis  de  Louvois,  son  of  the  Le  Tellier 
of  whom  we  have  more  than  once  spoken.*  For  some  time, 
notably  at  the  period  of  Fouquet's  fall,  the  elder  Le  Tellier  and 
Colbert  had  been  close  allies,  but  rivalry  sprang  up  between 
them,  and  Le  Tellier's  jealousy  of  his  great  colleague  in  the 
Government  was  fully  shared  by  his  son  Louvois,  who  about 
this  time  (1666)  succeeded  him  as  Secretary  of  State,  although 
he  was  only  five-and- twenty  years  of  age.  The  rise  of  Colbert, 
as  we  formerly  pointed  out,  was  assisted  by  the  services  which 
he  secretly  rendered  to  the  King  in  connection  with  La  Valliere. 
Louvois,  on  his  side,  had  no  sooner  set  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
than,  in  order  to  make  his  position  more  secure,  he  resolved  to 
follow  a  similar  course.  By  doing  so,  moreover,  he  might  in 
some  degree  satisfy  the  family  jealousy  of  the  rival  minister. 

*  He  bore  the  title  of  Marquis  de  Barbezieux,  and  lultimately  became 
Chancellor  of  France.    See  pp.  91, 105, 142,  ante. 
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Briefly,  La  Valliere,  who,  if  she  favoured  any  party  at  all, 
favoured  Colbert's,  must  go,  and  be  replaced  by  one  who  would 
owe  her  position,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  to  Louvois.  The  young 
minister  was  therefore  minded  to  use  all  the  influence  and 
authority  he  possessed  on  behalf  of  Mme.  de  Montespan.  By 
helping  her  to  gratify  her  ambition,  he  would  also  help  the 
King  to  gratify  his  desires,  and  it  would  all  tend  to  his  own 
advantage.  He  continued,  as  it  were,  to  play  the  same  game 
that  he  had  played  with  La  Valliere's  brother,*  so  long  as 
Louise's  position  as  royal  favourite  had  seemed  to  be  unassail- 
able. He  had  treated  her  brother,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  a 
remarkably  friendly  way,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  and 
thereby  lessen  Colbert's  real  or  supposed  influence  with  her. 
At  present,  in  order  to  assist  Mme.  de  Montespan  and  win 
her  favour,  it  was  necessary  to  act  very  diplomatically  with  her 
husband.  Louvois'  correspondence,  preserved  in  the  Archives 
of  the  French  Ministry  of  War,  shows  that  he  did  all  he  could 
for  Montespan  in  connection  with  the  operations  on  the  Spanish 
frontier.  At  one  time  he  is  found  sending  special  instructions 
both  to  the  Duke  de  Noailles  and  to  Intendant  Maqueron 
respecting  the  Marquis  and  his  men ;  at  another  he  expresses 
the  King's  appreciation  of  the  Marquis's  services,  and  com- 
pliments him  personally  on  his  prowess.  Some  of  this  eau 
benite  de  cour  may  well  have  been  suggested  by  the  King,  who, 
by  the  way,  on  one  occasion  writes  to  Montespan  personally  in 
an  extremely  gracious  manner.  Louvois  was  a  perfectly  willing 
instrument,  and  his  correspondence  in  regard  both  to  La 
Valliere's  brother  and  La  Montespan's  husband  shows  that 
this  minister,  so  often  pictured  as  the  most  surly  and  irascible 
man  of  his  period,  was,  at  least  in  his  younger  days,  well  versed 
in  the  arts  of  flattery  and  cajolery. 

Montespan,  however,  was  a  difficult  man  to  deal  with.     He 
was  quite  as  faithless  to  his  marriage  vows  as  his  wife  was  ;   in 
*  See  p.  132,  ante. 
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fact,  it  is  a  question  whether  his  infidelity  did  not  precede  hers. 
In  any  case,  whilst  he  was  at  Perpignan,  he  carried  on  a 
scandalous  intrigue  with  a  woman,  which  led  to  serious  trouble 
with  the  soiis-bailli,  who  ended  by  sending  her  to  prison. 
Proceedings  were  even  instituted  against  Montespan  himself  for 
the  violence  which  he  displayed  in  this  affair,  but  he  had  sufficient 
influence  to  get  them  dropped,  for  a  time,  at  all  events.  In 
January  1668,  he  is  found  paying  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  at 
this  time  Moliere^s  comedy  Amphitryon  is  performed  at  the 
Palais  Royal.  It  is  held  by  several  authorities  that  this  play 
contains  various  references  to  the  Montespans,  and  notably  to 
the  wife's  position  in  regard  to  the  King.  He,  it  is  said,  is 
Moliere's  Jupiter,  and  she  his  Alcmena.  But  the  new  favourite's 
husband  either  failed  to  understand  the  allusions,  or  no  kind 
friend  enlightened  him  respecting  them.  In  any  case,  he 
neither  said  nor  did  anything  which  indicated  that  he  realised 
the  position.  Some  writers  appear  to  think  that  he  dissembled, 
judging  it  prudent  to  feign  ignorance;  but  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  King  and  Mme.  de  Montespan  did  not  meet  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  Marquis's  stay  in  Paris,  and  that  the 
royal  intrigue  was  therefore  much  less  en  evidence.  The  fact  is 
that  on  February  2  that  year  the  King  set  out  for  Eastern 
France  to  join  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
invading  and  conquering  Franche-Comte.  We  are,  therefore, 
inclined  to  think  that  even  if  Montespan  heard  any  tittle-tattle 
about  his  wife  and  the  King,  he  had  as  yet  no  evidence  of 
absolute  misconduct.  That  there  was  tittle-tattle  is  virtually 
certain.     Indeed,  the  following  squib  is  said  to  date  from  this 

time: 

"  On  dit  que  La  Valli^re 

S'en  va  sur  son  d^clin ; 
Ce  n'est  que  par  mani^re 

Que  le  roi  suit  son  train. 
Montespan  prend  sa  place ; 
II  faut  que  tout  y  passe 

Ainsi  de  main  en  main." 


I 
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Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  the  Marquis  outwardly  remained 
on  very  good  terms  with  his  wife  at  this  juncture,  as  is  shown 
by  some  deeds  which  he  executed  in  conjunction  with  her,  in 
order  to  raise  a  fresh  loan  of  14,000  livres,  and  a  power-of- 
attorney  which  he  gave  her  during  the  month  of  March,  it  being 
his  intention  to  return  to  his  military  duties  in  the  South  of 
France,  although  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  then 
impending.  There  are  stories  connecting  Montespan  with 
Moliere's  George  Dandin,  which,  like  Amphitryon^  was  first 
performed  in  1668,  but  MM.  Lemoine  and  Lichtenberger  point 
out  that  even  if  the  great  dramatist  took  Montespan  as  his 
prototype,  the  stories  are  wrong  in  essential  respects,  for  in  the 
month  of  July,  at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  George 
Dandin  at  the  fetes  of  Versailles,  Montespan  was  in  Roussillon. 
That  may  be  true,  though  in  the  previous  month  he  had  cer- 
tainly applied  for  leave  to  repair  to  Paris,  which  was  granted 
to  him,  apparently,  because  it  was  not  imagined  that  he  would 
create  any  trouble  with  respect  to  his  wife.*  But  the  sequel 
showed  that  it  was  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  creating  trouble 
that  he  had  resolved  to  return  to  the  capital.  There  is  a  story 
to  the  effect  that  some  time  previously  his  father,  the  Marquis 
d'Antin,t  who  seldom,  if  ever,  went  to  Court,  had  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  there,  who  told  him  that  the  King  was 
making  love  to  his  daughter-in-law.  "  Heaven  be  praised !  " 
the  Marquis  is  said  to  have  piously  ejaculated  on  reading  these 
tidings  of  the  family  dishonour ;  "  luck  is  coming  back  to  our 
house  at  last !  " 

His  son  Montespan  does  not  seem  to  have  shared  that 
opinion — that  is,  if  his  knowledge  of  the  position  dates  from  this 
period.     If  he  was  previously  aware  of  the  truth,  one  can  but 

*  The  King's  letter  granting  the  requisite  permission  is  dated  June  14,  and 
George  Dandin  was  first  performed  on  or  about  July  18. 

t  That  was  his  acknowledged  status,  but  he  liked  to  call  himself  Duke  de 
Bellegarde  and  d'Epernon ;  for  which  reason  his  eldest  son,  killed  in  the  La 
Frette  duel,  had  assumed  the  Antin  title. 
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infer  that  he  remained  for  a  time  silent  in  the  hope  of  deriving 
some  great  advantages  from  his  wife's  relations  with  the  King, 
and  that  he  only  exploded  when  he  found  himself  disappointed. 
In  any  case,  explode  he  did.  One  must  turn  to  the  Memoirs  of 
La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  Saint  Simon,  and  others,  for  the  alleged 
particulars  of  his  successive  outbursts.  Not  only  did  he  apply 
to  the  King,  who  was  then  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  to  restore  his 
wife  to  him,  but  he  is  said  to  have  told  the  monarch  to  his 
face  that  his  conduct  resembled  that  of  David  with  respect  to 
Bathsheba.  Afterwards,  carried  away  by  anger,  the  Marquis 
burst  in  upon  his  wife,  upbraided  her,  and,  it  is  added,  struck 
her  repeatedly — a  charge  which  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe, 
given  the  galling  circumstances  of  his  position.  Finally, 
his  wrath  was  turned  against  Mme.  de  Montausier,  Lady  of 
Honour  to  the  Queen,  whom  he  accused  of  being  the  King's 
procuress  in  the  affair.  This  lady,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  famous  Marchioness  de  Rambouillet,  and  known  in  her 
maiden  days  as  Julie  d'Angennes,  certainly  had  some  very 
disreputable  female  relatives,  of  one  of  whom  Mme.  de  Sevigne 
wrote  that  it  was  impossible  to  wash  her  name  clean  ;  but 
personally  she  scarcely  seems  to  have  deserved  Montespan's 
strictures.  *  He  frightened  her,  however,  out  of  her  wits  and 
almost  out  of  her  life  also.  Yet  another  story  is  told  of  how 
he  frequented  the  Paris  dens  of  debauchery  for  the  purpose  of 
indirectly  inflicting  a  horrible  vengeance  on  the  King,  regardless 
of  the  cost  to  himself ;  but  as  anecdotes  of  the  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  Brantome  and  many  other  earlier  writers,  we  do  not 
attach  any  particular  credit  to  this  one.  In  any  case,  the  royal 
patience  became  exhausted,  the  more  so  as  the  scandal  had 
been  increased  by  the  intervention  of  Montespan's  uncle,  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  who  in  his  declining  years  made  a  great 

*  Her  husband,  Charles  de  St.  Maure,  Duke  de  Montausier,  was  an  able 
and  worthy  man.  Shortly  before  the  above-mentioned  incidents  he  had  been 
appointed  Governor  of  the  young  Dauphin. 
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profession  of  austerity,  though  in  his  youth  and  his  prime  he  had 
been  conspicuous  as  a  debauchee.  This  prelate  now  thundered 
against  illicit  love,  and  sentenced  an  unfortunate  female  offender 
who  was  brought  before  him  to  public  penance.  The  Court 
took  alarm  at  the  incident,  regarding  it  as  the  outcome  of  the 
royal  liaison  with  La  Montespan,  and  the  King  ordered  the 
Archbishop  to  remain  at  Sens  in  disgrace.  But  the  prelate 
boldly  retorted  by  paying  a  pastoral  visit  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  the  Court  was  then  staying ;  and  on  it  being  suggested  to 
him  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  forcibly  conveyed  back  to 
Sens,  he  declared  that  in  such  an  event  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
excommunicate  both  the  King  and  his  new  mistress.  This 
particular  affair  blew  over,  as  Louis  did  not  wish  to  adopt 
extreme  measures  against  an  ecclesiastic  of  such  high  rank  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Montespan  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  the 
prison  of  Fort  TEveque.     This  occurred  in  September  1668. 

During  his  detention  the  Marquis  is  found  executing  various 
deeds,  notably  one  by  which  he  revokes  the  power-of-attorney 
given  to  his  wife  in  the  preceding  month  of  March.  It  was,  of 
course,  difficult  to  keep  him  in  prison,  and  on  October  4,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  would  quit  Paris  in  twenty- four  hours 
and  proceed  straight  to  his  father's  estates  in  Guienne,  he  was 
released  from  durance.  The  instructions  concerning  his 
immediate  departure  are  given  in  MM.  Lemoine  and  Lichten- 
berger's  work  from  which  we  have  so  often  quoted.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  a  story  to  the  effbct  that  before  he  left  for  Southern 
France  he  attired  himself,  his  children,  and  his  servants,  in 
mourning,  and  after  draping  his  coach  in  black,  drove  to  Court, 
where  he  ceremoniously  took  leave  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
Another  account  states,  however,  that  he  only  assumed  mourning 
when  he  reached  his  father's  estates,  where  he  caused  a  mock 
funeral  of  his  wife  to  be  celebrated,  going  so  far  as  to  have  her 
buried  in  effigy  ! 

There  were,  however,  other  personages  to  whom  his  wife's 
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invidious  position  was  a  matter  of  concern  ;  first,  her  father,  the 
Duke  de  Mortemart ;  and  secondly,  her  brother,  M.  de  Vivonne. 
Their  original  impulse  was  a  very  honourable  one.  They 
tendered  to  the  King  their  resignations  of  all  the  Crown  offices 
they  held.  Louis  was  momentarily  upset  by  this  incident,  but 
Louvois  undertook  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  new 
favourite's  relatives,  and  induced  them  to  withdraw  their 
resignations.  The  Duke  de  Mortemart  subsequently  became 
Governor  of  Paris,  and  Vivonne  was  ultimately  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Marshal  of  France.  At  a  much  earlier  date  La 
Montespan's  clever  sister  Gabrielle,  already  a  nun  at  Poissy,  was 
appointed  Abbess  of  Fontevrault. 

We  previously  mentioned  that  Montespan  was  concerned  in 
a  scandalous  affaire  de  femme  during  his  sojourn  at  Perpignan 
in  1667.  Two  years  later,  after  his  return  to  the  south  of 
France,  he  is  found  embroiled  in  a  somewhat  similar  matter  at 
Ille,  which  is  a  little  place  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  distant 
from  Perpignan.  *  Seeking  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
he  had  paid  his  addresses  to  a  young  person  who  for  safety's 
sake  was  placed  in  a  convent  at  Ille,  whence  Montespan 
endeavoured  to  remove  her  with  the  assistance  of  a  party  of 
troopers.  Some  rumours  of  this  affair  and  the  previous  one  at 
Perpignan  were  now  carried  to  Court,  and  Louvois  promptly 
issued  orders  for  an  investigation  and  the  prosecution  of 
Montespan  and  his  men  (September  1669).  The  Marquis's 
wife  was  already  at  this  time  preparing  a  suit  for  a  judicial 
separation,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  held  that  the  affair  at  Ille 
would  enable  the  King  to  dismiss  Montespan  from  the  army, 
and  thereby  deal  him  a  decisive  blow.  The  Supreme  Council 
of  Roussillon  was  set  in  motion,  but  the  Marquis  fled  into  Spain, 
accompanied,  according  to  one  account,  not  by  the  lady  of  the 

*  We  have  followed  MM.  Lemoine  and  Lichtenberger  in  these  matters ; 
but  according  to  another  account  the  Perpignan  scandal  occurred  in  1669,  and 
would,  indeed,  be  the  same  as  the  Ille  affair. 
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convent,  but  by  the  wife  of  a  Councillor  of  the  Toulouse  Parlia- 
ment, whom  he  had  inspired  with  a  tender  regard.  His  exile 
was  not,  however,  of  very  long  duration.  In  the  summer  of 
1670,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  the  Duke  du  Maine,  his 
wife's  second  child  by  the  King,  the  latter  was  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  him  letters  of  pardon  and  remission.  They 
were  countersigned  by  Louvois"*  father,  and  recited  that  they  had 
been  accorded  in  response  to  the  Marquis'^s  humble  petition  to 
his  Majesty.  * 

It  seems  evident  that  there  had  been  secret  negotiations  on 
the  subject,  and  that  the  pardon  was  granted  on  some  under- 
standing that  Montespan  should  not  resist  the  separation  suit 
which  his  wife  had  resolved  to  institute  against  him.  At  the 
very  time,  indeed,  when  the  pardon  was  granted,  we  find  that 
suit  formally  brought  before  the  Chatelet  Court  in  Paris. 
There  was  certainly  an  important  reason  why  Montespan  should 
desire  to  return  to  France,  and,  therefore,  be  willing  to  come  to 
an  arrangement.  His  father  had  lately  died,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  the  settlement  of  the  family 
affairs,  which  were  in  an  extremely  involved  state.  On  that 
account  he  personally  renounced  the  paternal  inheritance, 
reserving,  however,  the  rights  of  his  son  "  under  benefit  of 
inventory."  The  little  boy  (subsequently  Duke  d'Antin)  f  was 
at  this  time  about  six  years  old,  and  his  father  had  taken  him 
to  Spain,  leaving  his  daughter,  (who  was  a  year  older)  in  the 
charge  of  her  grandmother,  nee  Zamet.  The  old  dowager 
survived  until  early  in  1674,  in  July  of  which  year  the  Chatelet 
at  last  decreed  a  judicial  separation  between  Montespan  and 
his  wife. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  protracted  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  due  to  opposition  on  Montespan''s  part.  There  are 
indications,  indeed,  of  some  indirect  intercourse  between  him 

*  See  Lemoine  and  Lichtenberger,  loc.  cit. 
t  See  p.  162,  ante. 
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and  his  wife  during  that  long  litigation.  For  instance,  when 
his  relative,  Marshal  d'Albret,  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Guienne,  Mme.  de  Montespan  is  said  to  have  sent  her 
husband,  through  a  third  party,  a  sum  of  4000  pistoles  to 
enable  him  to  receive  the  Marshal  in  fitting  style.  Montespan, 
we  are  told,  at  first  refused  to  take  the  money,  but  was  prevailed 
upon  to  do  so  on  the  assurance  that  nobody  would  ever  know 
from  whom  it  really  emanated.  We  doubt  that  story  ;  but  if  it 
be  true,  the  low  estimate  of  the  Marquis's  character  given  by 
the  Princess  Palatine  and  Mme.  de  Caylus  must  be  more 
accurate  than  that  of  his  modern  defenders. 

We  have  said  that  Montespan  did  not  offer  any  particular 
opposition  to  his  wife's  separation  suit.  The  charges  preferred 
against  him  in  her  petition  included  dissipation  of  their  joint 
estate,  incitement  to  conjugal  discord,  and  particularly  acts  of 
violence  upon  her  person.  The  last  charge  referred,  no  doubt, 
to  the  Marquis's  outburst  at  St.  Germain.  We  know  of  no 
evidence  indicating  that  he  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of 
striking  her ;  and  as  regards  the  St.  Germain  affair,  Montespan 
could  certainly  have  pleaded  that  it  was  allowable  for  a  husband 
to  castigate  an  unfaithful  wife.  At  all  events,  such  a  right  had 
been  exercised  in  France,  times  without  number,  for  many 
centuries  previously.  The  judges  must  have  felt  that  Mme.  de 
Montespan's  case  was  a  very  weak  one,  for  it  was  they  who  spun 
out  the  proceedings,  constantly  adjourning  their  decision  in  spite 
of  all  the  pressure  which  the  King  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
At  last  (July  7,  1674),  they  acted  as  he  desired,  pronouncing 
the  desired  separation  and  also  ordering  Montespan  to  refund 
his  wife's  dowry  of  60,000  livres,  to  take  upon  himself  exclusively 
all  the  debts  which  they  had  jointly  contracted,  and  to  allow 
the  Marchioness  alimony  to  the  amount  of  4000  livres  per 
annum.  On  this  decision  being  signified  to  him,  Montespan 
began  once  more  to  show  fight.  He  complained  bitterly  that 
it  meant  the  absolute  ruin  of  his  already  impoverished  house,  for 
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a  few  months  previously  his  mother  had  passed  away  owing  half 
a  million  livres.  Compliance  with  the  court's  decision  would,  he 
added,  reduce  his  children  to  a  state  of  absolute  penury.  Mme. 
de  Montespan  rejoined  that  she  had  never  had  any  desire  to 
break  up  her  husband's  establishment,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
wished  to  contribute  as  far  as  was  in  her  power  to  its  eclat  and 
to  the  education  of  her  children  in  accordance  with  their  rank. 
The  upshot  was  a  compromise,  arrived  at  exactly  a  fortnight 
after  the  Chatelefs  decision.  It  was  settled,  first,  that  the  dowry 
of  60,000  livres  should  not  be  repayable  until  after  Montespan's 
death,  and  that  if  his  wife  should  predecease  him  it  should 
revert  to  the  two  children  of  the  marriage ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  stipulated  alimony  should  be  expended  in  bringing  up  the 
children.  Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  debts  which  the 
Marchioness  had  contracted  jointly  with  her  husband,  she 
covenanted  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  90,000  livres  to  enable  him  to 
discharge  all  "  the  older  ones.*"  That  money  was  provided  from 
the  royal  coffers. 

Here  it  seems  best  to  "  say  not  good  bye  but  au  revoir  "  to 
M.  de  Montespan,  for  we  shall  meet  him  again  subsequently, 
when  both  his  wife  and  the  King  became  much  alarmed  by  his 
return  to  Paris.  It  is  now  best,  however,  to  hark  back  to 
the  outset  of  the  royal  intrigue,  and  inquire  into  the  respective 
positions  of  the  monarch  and  the  two  women — La  Montespan 
and  La  Valliere — with  whom  he  found  himself  in  such  a  singular 
entanglement.  As  we  previously  suggested,  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  La  Valliere  remained  at  Court  owing  to  her 
solicitude  respecting  the  son  to  whom  she  gave  birth  at  the 
chateau  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  in  October  1667.  There 
is  a  letter  of  hers — drafted  perhaps  by  another  hand,  but  signed 
by  her — in  which  during  the  previous  month  of  May  she 
explains  all  the  difficulties  of  her  position  to  Mme.  de  Montausier.* 
It  shows  her  more  mindful  of  her  interests  than  most  of  her 
*  See  p.  182,  ante. 
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biographers  have  contended,  for  she  complains  in  it  bitterly 
enough  that  virtually  no  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  her, 
as  if  she  should  give  birth  to  a  son — as,  indeed,  afterwards 
happened — she  would  have  to  surrender  to  him  her  Duchy- 
peerage,  while  the  appanage  of  Vaujours  was  to  go  to  her 
daughter  on  her  majority.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these 
complaints  that  the  royal  brevet  was  modified  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ensure  La  Valliere  the  enjoyment  of  the  title  and  the 
property  during  her  own  life. 

Although  it  seems  certain  that  Mme.  de  Montespan  had  at 
this  time  already  yielded  to  the  King,  it  is  contended  that  she 
felt  by  no  means  certain  of  his  affections,  but  again  addressed 
herself  to  La  Voisin  and  the  latter's  acolytes,  in  order  that 
she  might  ensure  the  stability  of  her  position  by  means  of 
divers  charms  and  incantations.  The  Abbe  Mariette  is  said  to 
have  assisted  her  in  this  respect  in  conjunction  with  another  of 
La  Voisin's  friends,  a  certain  Coeuret,  who  passed  sometimes 
under  the  name  of  Du  Buisson,  but  was  more  generally  known 
by  that  of  Lesage.  He  was  a  native  of  Venoix,  near  Caen,  and 
pretended  to  be  a  wool-merchant,  though  he  really  dealt  in 
powders  and  philtres  which  were  designed  "  to  inspire  love." 
It  is  asserted  that  he  supplied  Mme.  de  Montespan  with  a 
compound  of  cantharides,  prunes  and  iron  filings,  which  she 
administered  to  the  King,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  royal 
health.  At  first  she  visited  Lesage  in  Paris,  but  on  one 
occasion  he  and  Mariette  are  alleged  to  have  repaired  to  St. 
Germain,  where  mysterious  ceremonies  were  performed  in  Mme. 
de  Montespan's  presence.  About  this  time  the  new  favourite 
also  made  advances  to  La  Valliere,  being  inspired  to  do  so  by 
the  continued  instability  of  her  position,  which  seems  to  have 
given  her  particular  concern  after  the  birth  of  La  Valli^re's 
son  (the  Count  de  Vermandois),  of  whom  the  King  appeared  to 
be  particularly  proud.  Such  may  well  have  been  the  case,  but, 
at   all  events,  the  royal  father  made  no  haste  to  provide  for 
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this  infant.  He  did  not  recognise  and  legitimate  him  until 
February  1669,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  that  year  that  he 
provided  for  his  future  by  granting  him  the  dignity  of  Admiral 
of  France,  an  office  which  had  been  declared  vacant  by  the 
presumed  death  of  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  who  had  disappeared 
in  the  expedition  to  Candia.  M.  Lair,  La  Valliere's  biographer, 
holds — and  in  all  probability  he  is  right — that  the  King's 
remissness  in  providing  for  Louise's  young  son  was  due  to  his 
desire  to  retain  her  as  long  as  possible  at  Court,  by  way  of 
concealing  his  intrigue  with  La  Montespan. 

After  the  scandal  which  the  Marchioness's  husband  created 
at  St.  Germain,  La  Valliere  could  no  longer  pretend  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  King's  infidelity,  with  which,  assuredly,  she 
was  already  privately  acquainted.  Still,  she  did  not  as  yet 
withdraw  from  her  extremely  invidious  position.  It  is  held 
that  she  complained  to  the  King,  that  he  bade  her  remain  at 
Court,  and  that  she  still  lacked  the  courage  to  disobey  his  com- 
mand. What  appears  certain  is  that  a  sonnet  was  addressed 
to  him  in  her  name,  a  sonnet  which  may  be  taken  as  her  last 
attempt  to  regain  his  heart.  It  is  not  thought  that  she 
actually  wrote  it,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  known 
poet  of  the  period  lent  her  his  pen  on  this  occasion.  The 
effusion — which  is  certainly  not  without  merit,  and  which 
embodies  a  lesson  for  all  who  believe  in  eternal  constancy  on 
the  part  of  man — ran  as  follows  : 

"  Tout  se  d^truit,  tout  passe,  et  le  coeur  le  plus  tendre 
Ne  peut  du  meme  objet  se  contenter  toujours ; 
Le  pass6  n'a  point  eu  d'^ternelles  amours, 
Et  les  sieoles  suivants  n'en  doivent  point  attendre. 

'•  La  Constance  a  des  lois  qu'on  ne  veut  point  entendre ; 
Des  d^sirs  d'un  grand  roy  rien  n'arr^te  le  cours ; 
Ce  qui  plait  aujourd'huy  deplalt  en  peu  de  jours  ; 
Cette  in6galit6  ne  sauroit  se  comprendre. 

*«  Tous  ces  d6fauts,  grand  roy,  font  tort  a  vos  vertus ; 
Vous  m'aimiez  autrefois,  mais  vous  ne  m'aimez  plus  ; 
Mes  sentiments,  h61as,  different  Men  des  votres. 
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"  Amour,  a  qui  je  dois  et  mon  mal  et  mon  Men, 
Que  ne  luy  donnez-vous  un  coeur  comme  le  mien, 
Ou  que  n'avez  vous  fait  le  mien  comme  les  autres  ?  " 

The  King  is  said  to  have  praised  those  lines,  but  they 
failed  to  produce  any  effect  on  his  heart.  He  callously 
persevered  in  the  courses  which  he  had  adopted. 

On  August  4  that  year,  1668,  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  her 
fifth  child,  a  sickly  boy  named  Philippe,  who  died  in  1671.  In 
September  the  Court  repaired  to  Chambord,  both  La  Valliere 
and  La  Montespan  accompanying  it.  Some  assert  that  the 
last  named  was  extremely  anxious  at  this  time,  as  during 
the  month  of  June  the  two  necromancers,  Lesage  and  Mariette, 
had  been  arrested  on  some  charge  of  sorcery,  and  she  feared 
that,  during  the  inquiry  ordered  into  the  affair,  they  might 
make  unpleasant  revelations  concerning  her.  It  is  alleged 
that  they  did,  indeed,  mention  the  name  of  a  "great  lady," 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Marchioness.  The  authori- 
ties, however,  took  no  proceedings  against  her.  Lesage,  who 
was  at  this  time  sporting  the  name  of  Du  Buisson,  was 
sentenced  to  the  galleys,  whence  his  release  was  procured  not 
long  afterwards  by  the  intervention  of  some  of  La  Voisin's 
more  powerful  friends.  As  for  Abbe  Mariette,  he,  it  seems, 
was  distantly  related  to  President  de  Mesmes,  the  chief  judge 
of  the  Chatelet  court,  and  in  consideration  of  that  fact  he  was 
only  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  diocese  of  Paris. 

Meantime  the  King,  La  Valliere,  and  La  Montespan  led 
their  wonted  life.  Louise  remained  the  royal  mistress  in  name, 
Franpoise  in  reality  holding  that  position.  Her  apartments, 
we  are  told,  were  so  located  that  in  order  to  reach  them  the 
King  had  to  pass  through  those  of  La  Valliere,  this  being  a 
device  which  he  had  imagined  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
cloaking  his  intrigue.  It  did  not  deceive  the  courtiers,  how- 
ever, and  whenever  his  Majesty  was  seen  entering  Mme.  de  La 
Valliere's  apartment,  the  word  went  round  that  he  had  gone  to 
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see,  not  the  "lady,"  but  the  "ladies."  We  confess  that  the 
position,  as  described  to  us  by  M.  Lair  and  others,  moves  us 
less  to  sympathy  with  Louise  de  La  Valliere  in  the  humiliation 
thus  inflicted  upon  her,  than  to  indignation  at  her  extreme 
weakness  in  so  long  enduring  such  treatment.  It  is  not 
supposed  that  she  was  still  the  King's  mistress — we  know  of 
no  writer  who  has  suggested  it — Louis  merely  passed  through 
her  rooms,  spoke  a  few  words  to  her,  and  then  entered  the 
apartments  of  her  rival,  on  whom  he  proceeded  to  bestow  his 
attentions  !  Such  was  the  state  of  slavish  submission  and  utter 
demoralisation  to  which  he  had  reduced  the  young  woman  who, 
after  Marie  Mancini  and  his  much-wronged  wife,  was  the  only 
one  that  ever  really  loved  him. 

There  was  more  to  come.  In  or  about  March  1669,  Mme. 
de  Montespan  gave  birth  to  a  child,  of  which  the  King  was  the 
father.  Most  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  it  was  a  girl,  but 
some  assert  it  to  have  been  a  boy.  No  name  is  assigned  to  the 
infant ;  it  is  not  known  whether  it  was  ever  baptised,  but  it  is 
said  to  have  died  when  only  three  years  old.  The  greatest 
secrecy  was  observed  with  respect  to  this  child,  for  fear  of  what 
that  cantankerous  husband,  M.  de  Montespan,  might  possibly 
attempt.  Among  the  maids-of-honour  at  Court  some  years 
previously  there  had  been  a  lively,  coquettish,  intriguing  girl 
(at  one  moment  the  object  of  the  King's  attention),  who  was 
then  known  as  Mile,  de  Pons,*  and  who  had  afterwards  married 
a  M.  d'Heudicourt,  a  Norman  nobleman,  and  become  one  of  La 
Montespan's  confidantes.  The  Marchioness,  whilst  expecting 
the  birth  of  her  first  child  by  the  King,  had  been  anxious  to 
find  some  reliable  person  who  would  undertake  to  rear  it,  and, 
on  intimating  her  desire  to  Mme.  d'Heudicourt,  the  latter  told 
her  that  she  knew  a  suitable  person,  a  young  widow,  possessed 
of  unflagging  energy  and  great  discretion,  whose  position  was 
the   more  modest  as  she  was   constantly  compelled   to  come 

*  See  p.  82,  anU. 
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to  the  assistance  of  an  extravagant,  pretentious,  and  ne'er-do- 
well  brother.  This  person,  added  Mme.  d'Heudicourt,  would 
undoubtedly  be  glad  to  undertake  the  duty  of  rearing  Mme.  de 
Montespan's  child.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Marchioness  was 
already  slightly  acquainted  with  the  young  widow  whom  her 
friend  had  mentioned,  for  she  had  met  her  at  the  latter's  house 
and  elsewhere.  She  was  none  other  than  Franpoise  d'Aubigne, 
at  this  time  still  known  as  the  widow  of  Scarron  the  poet.* 
She  consented  to  take  charge  of  La  Montespan's  child,  and  thus 
we  find  her  already  entering  in  some  degree  into  the  King's  life 
at  this  early  stage — that  is,  at  a  period  when  he  had  both  a 
maitresse  declaree  and  a  secret  mistress  beside  him.  The  widow 
Scarron  met  La  Valliere,  and  consorted  with  La  Montespan, 
little  dreaming  at  the  moment  that  she  would,  in  course  of 
time,  succeed  both  these  women,  and  Queen  Marie  Therese 
also,  in  the  royal  affections.  Before  we  proceed  further,  it  may 
now  be  as  well  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  future  Mme.  de 
Maintenon's  origin  and  early  life. 

*  See  pp.  47,  48,  65,  ante. 
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Fran<joise  d'Aubign^,  her  Birth,  Parentage,  and  Early  Years — Her  Father's 
Career  of  Crime — Her  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies — She  is  converted  to 
Catholicism — The  Poet  Scarron,  his  Career  and  Infirmities — His  Matri- 
monial Ofier  to  Fran9oise  d'Aubign6 — A  Marriage  in  Name  only— The 
Proposed  Voyage  to  Guiana— Was  Mme.  Scarron  virtuous  ?— Allegations 
against  her — Her  many  Admirers — Her  Beauty — Her  Widowhood — Her 
Pension  and  Circumstances — Her  Fondness  for  Children — She  undertakes 
to  rear  the  Eoyal  Offspring  by  Mme.  de  Montespan — Her  early  Inter- 
course with  Louis  XIV— His  Provision  for  her  and  his  Children. 

Francoise  d''Aubigne*  was  born  at  Niort,  in  Poitou,  on 
November  27,  1635.  Her  grandfather,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne, 
was  the  famous  partisan  historian  and  satirist,  long  attached  to 
Henry  of  Navarre  both  as  a  companion  in  arms  and  as  an  often 
unpleasantly  "candid  friend";  while  her  father,  Constant 
d''Aubigne,  was  the  son  who  brought  Agrippa's  grey  hairs  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  Agrippa  himself  had  led  a  wild  youth, 
and  there  were  various  defects  in  his  character,  respecting 
which  we  wrote  at  some  length  in  a  previous  volume ;  f  but  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  great  integrity  for  his 
period,  whereas  Constant  became  a  forger,  a  traitor,  a  renegade, 
and,  strictly  speaking,  a  murderer  also.  Born  in  1585,  he 
married,  for  the  first  time,  in  1611,  and  eight  years  afterwards, 
on  surprising  his  wife  with  a  lover  (an  advocate's  son)  he  slew 
them  both,  dealing  the  young  man  no  fewer  than  thirty  blows 

♦  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Louis  XIV's  three  principal  favourites,  La 
Valli^re,  La  Montespan,  and  La  Maintenon,  should  all  have  borne  the 
Christian  name  of  FrauQoise. 

t  The  Favourites  of  Hev/ry  of  Navarre. 
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with  his  dagger,  whilst  he  despatched  his  wife  with  seven  more, 
after   first    allowing  her,  however,  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the 
Divinity.     That  application  of  "the  unwritten  law"  was  in 
conformity  with  the  customs  of  the  time,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  Constant  d'Aubigne  was  ever  prosecuted  respecting  it. 
His  father  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  it  accorded 
with  ideas  which  he   himself  had  more  than    once  expressed 
when  he  was  either  reproving  his  master,  Henry  of  Navarre,  for 
his  excessive  amativeness  or  denouncing  the  general  immorality 
of  the  age — to  which  immorality,  by  the  way,  he  himself  had 
contributed  in  the  heyday  of  his  earlier  years.     But  Constant 
afterwards  betrayed  to  the  authorities  his  father''s  participation 
in  a  Huguenot  conspiracy,  and  the  old  man,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  an  asylum  at  Geneva,  thereupon  cast  off  his  son 
and  disinherited  him.     Constant  had  previously  derived  a  for- 
tune from  his  mother,  but  squandered  it  in  riotous  living ;  and 
on  being  reduced  to  great  financial  straits,  he  resorted  to  crime 
in  order  to  replenish  his  purse.     For  one  and  another  offence 
he  spent  many  years  in  prison,  and  at  one  time,  while  he  was 
under  arrest  at  Chateau  Trompette  at  Bordeaux,  he  seduced 
the  governor's  daughter,  a  young  woman  named  Jeanne  de  Car- 
dillac.     Repudiated  by  her  family,  she  married  Constant,  and 
soon  afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  died  about  the  time 
when  he  attained  manhood.     Constant  d'Aubigne   eventually 
recovered  his  liberty  for  a  few  years,  but  was  again  arrested  in 
1632,  this  time  for  coining  false  money,  and  a  gaol  adjacent  to 
the  court-house  of  Niort  then  became  his  place  of  incarceration. 
His  wife  was  allowed  to  share  his  captivity,  and  in  1634  she 
there  gave  birth  to  a  second  child,  a  son,  who  was  christened 
Charles.     Finally,  in  the  ensuing  year,  her  daughter  Franpoise, 
the  future  Marchioness  de  Maintenon,  was  born  within  these 
same   prison   walls.*     Constant  d'Aubigne  had  at   this  time 

*  A  part  of  the  building  still  exists  in  the  Gour  de  Gandie  at  the  end  of  the 
Bue  des  Halles. 
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abjured  the  Huguenot  faith,  and  his  wife  had  been  all  her  life  a 
Catholic;  thus  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  faith  that  the  infant  Franpoise  was  baptised ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  disgrace  which  her  father  had  brought  upon  him- 
self, a  young  member  of  the  Rochefoucauld  family  became  her 
godfather,  the  position  of  godmother  being  assumed  by  a  dis- 
tant relation.  Mile.  Suzanne  de  Baudean,in  after  times  Duchess 
de  Navailles.* 

A  year  later  Mme.  d'Aubigne  left  her  husband,  and  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  she  embarked  in  prolonged  litigation  with  the 
family  creditors,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  some  part  of  the 
fortune  which  her  unworthy  consort  had  alienated.  She  was 
not  successful  in  her  endeavours,  but  was  befriended  by  her 
husband'*s  sister,  Mme.  de  Villette,  who  often  took  charge  of  her 
daughter  Franpoise.  After  ten  years'*  imprisonment  Constant 
d'Aubigne  profited  by  an  amnesty  which  Mazarin  granted,  and 
came  forth  penniless  from  the  gaol  of  Niort.  In  1645,  by  the 
help  of  some  friends,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  a  little  West 
Indian  island  called  Marie-Galante,  which  is  situated  between 
Guadaloupe  and  Dominica.  He  sailed  thither  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  was  taken  so  ill  on  the  voyage 
that  it  was  thought  she  would  die.  On  arrival  at  Marie- 
Galante,  the  island  was  found  to  be  inhabited  solely  by  Caribs, 
and  the  Aubignes  had  to  seek  a  shelter  elsewhere,  sometimes  at 
Guadaloupe,  sometimes  at  Martinique,  and  sometimes  at  St. 
Christopher,  In  1647,  however,  they  secured  a  passage  back 
to  France,  and  arrived  at  La  Rochelle  in  a  state  of  absolute 
destitution.  It  was  now  that  the  death  of  the  eldest  son 
occurred,  and  about  the  same  time  Constant  d'Aubigne,  going 
southward  in  search  of  a  livelihood,  was  taken  ill  at  Orange, 
where  he  died.  There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  reach  some  sea-port — perhaps  Marseilles — in 
order  to  take  ship  there  for  the  Levant,  and  oflPer  his  services  to 
*;^See  pp.  123, 126, 127,  ante. 
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the  Turks.  At  all  events,  he  left  his  wife  with  two  children  on 
her  hands,  and  no  resources.  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
Neuillant  family,  which  was  distantly  related  to  the  Aubignes, 
secured  for  the  boy,  Charles,  a  position  as  page  to  the  Marquis 
de  Parabere-Pardaillan,  Governor  of  Poitou ;  and  Mme.  de 
Villette,  whom  we  previously  mentioned,  again  took  charge  of 
her  niece,  little  Franfoise.  Being  a  Huguenot,  this  lady  strove 
to  convert  the  child  to  her  faith,  and  to  all  appearance  succeeded  ; 
but  Mme.  de  Neuillant,  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Niort,  thereupon 
intervened,  and,  on  securing  possession  of  Franpoise,  did  her 
utmost  to  re-convert  her  to  Catholicism.  This  was  only  effected, 
however,  after  the  girl  had  been  placed  in  an  Ursuline  convent, 
founded  by  Madeleine,  Dame  de  Sainte-Beuve,  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Jacques,  in  Paris.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  establish- 
ment there  was  an  ancient  Carmelite  Convent,  where  both  of 
those  famous  and  repentant  women,  the  Duchess  de  Longueville 
of  the  Fronde  and  Louise  de  La  Valliere,  were  destined  to  end 
their  days.  Among  the  Ursulines,  to  one  of  whom  in  particular 
she  became  much  attached,  Franpoised'Aubigne  finally  embraced 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Meantime  her  mother  had  come  to  a  compromise  with 
Constant  d'Aubigne's  relatives  and  creditors,  thereby  securing  a 
pittance  on  which  she  subsisted  in  a  small  room  in  the  Rue  des 
Tournelles,  near  the  Place  Royale.  Franfoise  visited  her,  even 
occasionally  stayed  with  her  there.  It  happened,  however,  that 
Mme.  de  Neuillant  was  introduced  by  a  relative  (a  certain  Mile. 
de  Saint-Herman)  to  the  famous  wit  and  poet  Scarron,  who,  as 
a  result  of  excesses,  had  contracted  an  affection  of  the  vertebrae, 
which,  being  badly  treated,  had  resulted  in  the  distortion  of  his 
frame  and  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  legs,  in  such  wise  that  all 
his  time  was  spent  either  in  an  arm-chair  or  in  bed.  Franpoise 
d'Aubigne  accompanied  Mme.  de  Neuillant  on  certain  occasions 
when  the  latter  visited  Scarron,  who  was  greatly  admired  for 
his   wit    and   pitied   for  his    sufferings.      He   heard    from    a 
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friend  of  the  Aubignes,  Cabart  de  Villermont,  that  the  young 
girl  had  been  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  thereupon  bestowed 
on  her  the  nickname  of  "  la  belle  Indienne."  He  himself  had 
thoughts  of  going  to  that  part  of  the  world,  for  he  had  been 
assured  that  the  climate  would  benefit  his  health.  Moreover, 
there  were  other  reasons  why  he  should  leave  France,  for  a 
time,  at  all  events. 

Bom  in  Paris  in  1610,  the  son  of  an  advocate  who  provided 
him  with  a  good  education,  Paul  Scarron  was  originally  intended 
for  the  Church  ;  but  although  he  was  appointed  to  a  canonry  at 
Le  Mans,  he  was  never  ordained  a  priest.  Squandering  his 
means  and  leading  a  wild  and  reckless  life,  he  contracted  the 
malady  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  shortly  afterwards  took 
up  his  abode  with  one  of  his  sisters  who  was  the  mistress  of  a 
man  of  title.  There  soon  gathered  around  him  a  circle  of 
literary  men  and  men  of  pleasure,  such  as  Pellisson,  Menage, 
Mere,  St.  Evremond,  as  well  as  ladies,  often  of  high  degree,  but 
usually  of  lax  morality.  The  straitened  circumstances  in  which 
Scarron  found  himself  in  consequence  of  his  prodigal  habits 
induced  him  to  turn  to  literature  for  some  means  of  support. 
As  a  satirist  he  was  the  precursor  of  Moliere.  His  burlesque 
verses,  parodies,  and  comedies  won  him  fame  in  Paris,  and  made 
him  many  friends  as  well  as  enemies.  Had  his  tastes  been 
somewhat  less  extravagant,  and  his  generosity  less  reckless,  he 
would  have  found  himself  in  very  easy  circumstances,  but  it 
happened  that  he  repeatedly  involved  himself  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  ended  by  begging  money  of  all  the  wealthy 
titled  people  among  his  acquaintances.  Even  after  Anne  of 
Austria  had  granted  him  a  pension — 2000  livres  a  year,  according 
to  some  accounts — he  still  frequently  found  himself  in  financial 
trouble.  Nevertheless,  friends  remained  true  to  him,  so  keen  was 
their  sympathy  for  him  in  his  sufferings,  and  their  appreciation  of 
his  satirical  genius.  The  greater  number  of  these  friends,  however, 
were  opposed  to  the  Court  party,  and  when  the  Fronde  began. 
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ScaiTon''s  apartments  at  the  Hotel  de  Troyes,  so-called  because 
it  had  once  been  the  Paris  residence  of  the  bishops  of  that  see, 
became  the  rendezvous  of  many  of  Cardinal  Mazarin's  most 
determined  enemies.  Scarron  himself  wrote  many  of  the 
epigrams  and  mazarijiades  directed  against  the  minister,  and,  not 
unnaturally,  the  result  was  the  loss  of  the  pension  which  the 
Queen-mother  had  granted  him.  Finally,  when  Mazarin  at  last 
won  the  day  (1651-52),  Scarron  deemed  it  prudent  to  quit 
Paris,  and  signified  his  intention  of  repairing  to  Guiana,  in  the 
hope  of  there  recruiting  his  health,  as  we  previously  mentioned.* 
For  the  purposes  of  the  journey  he  succeeded  in  raising  some 
money,  a  part  of  which  he  invested  in  a  trading  and  exploring 
company  which  proposed  to  carry  on  operations  in  the  region 
where  he  intended  to  reside. 

About  the  same  time — that  is,  the  end  of  1651 — he  made  an 
offer  of  marriage  to  young  Franfoise  d'*Aubigne,  of  whom, 
apparently,  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  during  the  previous  two 
years.  She  was  not  yet  sixteen  years  old,  and  it  seemed  extra- 
ordinary that  a  man  who  was  over  forty,  afflicted  too  with  such 
infirmities,  should  ask  her  to  marry  him.  There  are  somewhat 
different  accounts  of  the  affair,  one  being  that  Scarron  first 
wrote  to  Franpoise  asking  her  if  she  desired  to  take  the  veil,  in 
which  case,  he  said,  he  would  provide  her  with  the  necessary 
dower  ;  and  that  on  receiving  from  her  a  negative  reply  he  next 
inquired  whether  she  would  marry  him.  The  other  account  is 
that  he  placed  both  suggestions  before  her,  as  alternatives,  in 
one  and  the  same  letter.  In  any  case,  the  marriage  offer  was 
accepted.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  Mme.  d'Aubigne  was  dead 
at  this  time,  and  that,  Fran9oise  being  left  an  orphan  and 
destitute,  Scarron's  proposals  were  inspired  solely  by  a  desire  to 
provide  for  her  future.  He  undoubtedly  had  such  a  desire,  but 
Mme.  d''Aubigne  was  still  alive.  There  is  a  letter  from  her  to 
Cabart  de  Villermont,  instructing  him  to  take  Franpoise  to  a 

*  See  p.  47,  ante. 
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convent,  where  she  was  to  remain  until  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  That  letter  was  written  from  Bordeaux,  and  was 
followed  by  a  power-of-attorney  authorising  Villermont  to 
act  as  Mme.  d'Aubigne's  representative  in  drafting  and  signing 
the  marriage  contract.  From  that  moment,  however,  the 
widow  d'Aubigne  disappears  from  the  scene.  Why  she  had 
gone  to  Bordeaux,  whether  she  died  there,  and  when — those 
are  points  which  all  researches  have  apparently  failed  to 
elucidate. 

The  marriage  is  said  to  have  taken  place  privately,  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  it  being  April  4,  1652.  Many  writers 
attribute  this  ill-assorted  match  to  the  avarice  of  Mme.  de 
Neuillant,  who  was  tired  of  providing  for  the  young  girl's 
wants.  Scarron's  condition  of  health,  respecting  which  there 
is  abundant  evidence,  amply  justifies  the  assumption  that  the 
union  was  a  marriage  in  name  only.  Many  years  afterwards, 
Fran9oise  remarked  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  her  brother : 
"  You  will  find  it  strange  that  a  woman  who  was  never  married 
should  give  you  so  much  information  about  marriage."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  became  the  nurse,  not  the  wife,  of  the  help- 
less cripple  whose  name  she  had  taken  in  preference  to  accept- 
ing the  bitter  alternative  of  conventual  seclusion  during  the 
remainder  of  her  days. 

After  the  marriage  all  necessary  preparations  were  made 
for  the  projected  voyage  to  Guiana,  on  which  Scarron  was  still 
intent ;  and  the  newly- wedded  pair  set  out  for  the  coast, 
journeying  by  slow  stages.  They  got  no  farther,  however, 
than  Touraine,  where,  as  we  previously  narrated,  Fran9oise 
d'Aubign^  first  set  eyes  on  the  youthful  Louis  XIV.*  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  Scarron's  idea  of  emigrating  to  America 
was  abandoned  because,  not  only  were  his  wife  and  he  too 
late  to  embark  in  the  ship  by  which  they  meant  to  sail,  but  a 
mutiny  broke  out  on  the  next  one  which  was  selected.  At  all 
♦  See  pp.  47,  48,  ante. 
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events,  after  Scarron  had  negotiated  the  sale  of  his  Church 
benefice,  and  recovered  some  family  property,  he  and  Fran9oise 
returned  to  Paris.  They  lived  there  for  a  time  in  the  now 
vanished  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie,  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  then  installed  themselves  in  a  house  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  St.  Louis  and  the  Rue  des  Douze  Fortes,  in  the  district  of 
the  Marais.* 

Whether  Mme.  Scarron,  in  her  peculiar  circumstances, 
remained  strictly  virtuous,  is  a  question  which  has  often  been 
debated,  but  never  solved.  The  titled  and  wealthy  men  who 
patronised  and  befriended  Scarron,  and  shared  with  him  many  a 
gay  symposium,  were,  for  the  most  part,  libertines.  Many  of  the 
women,  also,  were  very  free  in  their  ways,  and  it  was  certainly 
difficult  for  anybody  to  remain  immaculate  in  the  midst  of 
such  society.  Yet,  according  to  some  of  Mme.  Scarron'*s  con- 
temporaries, she  led  an  exemplary  life  in  the  midst  of  very 
equivocal  surroundings.  We  are  even  told  that  she  made  it 
her  practice  to  leave  the  room  whenever  the  conversation  of 
her  husband's  friends  became  inclined  to  scandal  or  ribaldry, 
as  it  often  did;  in  which  respect  she  evinced  a  greater  sense 
of  decorum  than  most  women  of  the  age.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  who  often  visited  the  house, 
was  less  particular.  So,  also,  was  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  who 
dearly  loved  a  bit  of  scandal.  Mme.  Scarron's  principal 
accusers  are  Saint  Simon,  the  Princess  Palatine,  Ninon  de 
Lenclos,  La  Fare,  and  Tallemant  des  Reaux.  The  first- 
named  was  not  born  at  the  time  to  which  he  refers,  but  he 
gives  us  to  understand  that  he  derived  his  information  from 
Mme.  Scarron's  brother  Charles,  a  worthless  fellow,  who 
gave  her  very  great  trouble.  The  Princess  Palatine,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  notoriously  hostile  to  the  future  Marquise  de 
Maintenon ;  whilst,  as  for  the  testimony  of  Ninon,  there  are 
serious  reasons  for  thinking  that  her  alleged  letter  containing 
*  Cr6billon  the  Tragic  subsequently  resided  in  the  same  house. 
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it  is  a  forgery.*  That  letter  asserts  that  Ninon  had  often 
lent  her  yellow  room  to  Mme.  Scarron  and  her  lover,  the 
Marquis  de  Villarceaux,  who,  by  the  way,  had  previously  secured 
Ninon's  favours.  Other  writers,  including  Mme.  Scarron's 
niece,  Mme.  de  Caylus,  nee  Villette,  also  allude  to  Villarceaux, 
and  it  seems  certain  that  he  at  least  made  desperate  love  to 
Fran^oise.  According  to  Saint  Simon,  she  stayed  with  the 
Marquis  at  Montchevreuil  on  several  occasions ;  and  the  same 
authority  (?)  tells  us  that  M.  de  Beuvron  and  M.  de  Villars 
(father  of  the  Marshal)  were  also  among  her  favoured  lovers. 
The  Chevalier  de  Mer6,  who,  by  his  own  admission,  was  one  of 
her  suitors,  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  that  a  great  many 
men  courted  her,  but  that  she  remained  steadfastly  devoted  to 
her  duty  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  wean  her  from  it.  One 
can  well  understand  that  she  had  numerous  admirers,  for  she 
was  young,  tall,  with  an  elegant  figure,  a  fine  smooth  skin, 
light  chestnut  hair,  a  well-shaped  nose,  a  sweet  and  modest 
expression,  and  the  finest  eyes,  says  Mile,  de  Scudery,  that 
one  could  wish  to  see.  But  although  she  was  so  much  admired, 
and  so  frequently  solicited,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
she  quitted  the  path  of  strict  rectitude.  As  the  Chevalier  de 
Mere  points  out,  she  was  besieged  by  the  smartest  courtiers 
and  the  most  powerful  financiers ;  and,  had  she  chosen  to 
stumble,  the  probabilities  are  that  her  position  and  her 
husband's  would  have  become  one  of  real  material  comfort, 
whereas  it  remained  one  of  penury.  It  is  true  that  Fouquet 
at  one  moment  generously  gave  Scarron  a  pension  of  1600 
livres,  but  no  allowance  was  obtained  from  the  Court  (or  rather 
from  Anne  of  Austria)  until  the  very  last  years  of  Scarron's 
life,  and  when  he  died  on  October  7,  1660,  his  assets  (as  one  of 

*  It  figured  in  the  collection  of  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  (Introducer  of 
Ambassadors  to  the  Tuileries  under  the  Second  Empire),  which  collection, 
although  chiefly  composed  of  authentic  documents,  contained  a  few  purchased 
from  the  same  skilful  scamp,  Lucas,  who  palmed  ofi  a  mass  of  forgeries  on 
M.  Philar^te  Chasles. 
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his  widow's  letters  testifies)  amounted  to  only  10,000  livres, 
whereas  his  debts  were  more  than  20,000.  By  the  interven- 
tion of  various  ladies,  including  her  godmother,  Suzanne  de 
Baud^an,  now  Duchess  de  Navailles  and  Mistress  of  the  Maids,* 
Mme.  Scarron  was  fortunately  able  to  secure  a  reversion  of  the 
pension  allowed  to  her  husband  by  Anne  of  Austria,  which 
pension  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  2000  livres  per  annum. 

This  sufficed  for  her  needs — indeed,  she  even  made  her 
unworthy  brother  an  allowance — for  she  lodged  as  a  rule  in 
one  or  another  conventual  establishment,  as  so  many  decayed 
gentlewomen  did  in  those  days.  Her  friends  did  not  abandon 
her,  and  she  occasionally  stayed  with  some  of  them,  and  visited 
at  certain  great  houses  in  Paris,  such  as  the  Hotel  de  Richelieu 
and  the  Hotel  d'Albret.  At  the  former  she  met  Mile,  de  Chalais, 
who  became  the  Princess  Orsini,  but  is  generally  known  by 
the  French  form  of  that  name,  i.e.  Princess  des  Ursins.  This 
woman,  it  will  be  remembered,  figured  prominently  in  the 
Widow  Scarron's  after  life.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Hotel 
d'Albret,  the  mansion  of  the  Marshal  of  that  name,  Mme. 
Scarron  occasionally  found  herself  in  the  company  of  another 
young  woman,  that  is,  Mme.  de  Montespan,  whose  husband 
was  one  of  the  Marshal's  nephews,  f  Thus  the  future  rivals 
came  face  to  face. 

At  this  period  Mme.  Scarron  seems  to  have  been  quite 
content  with  her  lot.  Various  offers  were  made  to  her,  which 
might  have  improved  her  position ;  but  although  she  accepted 
the  hospitality  of  friends,  and  repaid  it  with  little  services — 
sometimes  with  considerable  ones,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of 
illness — she  declined  all  permanent  positions  in  any  household. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  attach  her  to  the  person  of  Mile,  de 
Nemours,  who  married  AfFonso  VII  of  Portugal,  she  would  not 
listen   to   the  suggestion,   preferring    to    retain    her    liberty. 

*  See  p.  195,  ante. 
t  See  p.  186,  ante. 
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There  came  a  time,  however,  when  she  experienced  some  alarm, 
for,  on  the  death  of  Anne  of  Austria,  her  pension  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  first  applications  which  were  made  to  the  King 
for  its  renewal  were  disregarded.  Further  efforts,  made  a  short 
time  afterwards,  proved  successful,  however;  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  Mme.  de  Montespan  rendered  Mme.  Scarron  good 
service  on  this  occasion.  But  as  Mme.  de  Montespan  by  no 
means  exercised  in  1666  the  influence  which  she  subsequently 
possessed,  this  story  may  be  disregarded. 

There  are  writers  who  have  pictured  Mme.  Scarron  as  a 
very  scheming  and  hypocritical  woman,  guided  solely  by 
self-interest,  and  frequenting  good  society  expressly  in  order  to 
watch  for  a  favourable  opportunity  by  which  she  might 
suddenly  rise  to  a  high  position.  But  that  extreme  view  is  not 
substantiated  by  any  real  evidence.  She  certainly  strove  to 
gain  what  the  French  call  consideratimi,  otherwise  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world ;  and  if  she  was  able  to  resist  the  many 
temptations  she  found  around  her,  it  was,  we  feel,  precisely 
because  her  father  had  forfeited  all  esteem,  and  her  mother 
had  evinced  lamentable  frailty.  Students  of  the  much-maligned 
doctrine  of  heredity  know  that  the  children  of  such  folk 
do  not  necessarily  follow  the  same  courses.  Franpoise  d'Aubigne 
supplied  a  notable  example  of  the  desire  to  rise  superior  to 
circumstances  and  win  for  herself  the  esteem  which  the  world 
had  denied  to  her  parents.  She  possessed,  moreover,  a  quality 
which  helped  to  keep  her  in  the  right  path.  Though  she 
herself  had  no  offspring,  she  was,  all  her  life,  extremely  fond 
of  children.  When  La  Montespan  was  expecting  the  birth 
of  her  first  child  by  Louis  XIV,  the  Widow  Scarron  was 
approached  on  the  subject  by  Mme.  d'Heudicourt,  nee  de  Pons,* 
with  the  object  of  persuading  her  to  take  charge  of  the  expected 
infant.  Before  acquiescing  in  the  suggestion,  she  deemed  it  fit 
to  consult  her  confessor.  Abbe  Gobelin,  an  ex-soldier,  who  had 
*  See  p.  191,  ante. 
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become  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Sulpice.  Gobelin 
advised  her  to  accept  the  proposed  office,  yet  in  doing  so  she 
made  certain  provisos,  saying  (so  it  is  asserted  by  Mme.  de 
Caylus  and  Mile.  d'Aumale  in  their  memoirs)  :  "  If  the  King  is 
really  the  father  of  the  child,  and  he  orders  me  to  take  care  of 
it,  I  will." 

That  was  certainly  a  very  diplomatic  answer,  and  confirms 
the  view,  taken  by  several  of  her  biographers,  that  Mme. 
Scarron,  however  sincere  her  religious  convictions  might  be,  was 
not  unmindful  of  her  worldly  advancement.  She  expressed  no 
willingness  to  assume  any  duties  under  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
the  new  royal  favourite ;  but  she  was  quite  prepared  to  accept 
a  post  under  the  King,  at  his  bidding.  It  has  been  stated 
that  Louis's  first  child  by  La  Montespan  was  apparently  a 
girl,  who  was  bom  in  (March?)  1669  and  died  in  1672.  In 
the  early  spring  of  1670,  however,  the  favourite  gave  birth  to 
the  son  who  became  the  Duke  du  Maine,  and  thus  Mme.  Scarron, 
before  long,  had  two  infants  in  her  charge.  They  were  installed 
in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  great  secrecy  was  observed  respect- 
ing them,  Mme.  Scarron  being  forbidden  to  dwell  with  them 
or  to  change  her  manner  of  life,  in  such  wise  that  she  had  to 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  subterfuges  in  order  to  keep  watch  over 
her  little  charges,  unknown  to  her  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Eventually,  after  the  birth  of  the  favourite's 
third  child  by  the  King,  the  Count  de  Vexin,  who  came  into 
the  world  in  June  1672,  new  arrangements  were  effected,  and 
the  guardian  of  this  royal  but  illegitimate  progeny  installed 
herself  with  the  infants  and  their  nurses  in  a  secluded  house  in 
the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  It  was  there  that  she  began  to  educate 
her  little  charges,  entirely  devoting  herself  to  her  duties,  and 
shunning  the  society  of  all  her  former  friends.  This  caused 
considerable  astonishment;  and  various  rumours,  adverse  to 
Mme.  Scarron's  reputation,  began  to  circulate. 

It  is  held  that  the  Marchioness  de  Montespan  evinced  little 
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affection  for  the  seven  children  *  bom  of  her  liaison  with  the 
King.  In  a  way,  however,  she  certainly  took  an  interest  in 
them,  for  she  is  found  constantly  interfering  with  Mme. 
Scarron's  arrangements  for  their  upbringing,  notably  in  regard 
to  their  education.  With  respect  to  that  last  point,  it  is  said 
that  Louis  XIV,  conscious  of  the  limitations  of  his  own  attain- 
ments, conceived,  before  long,  some  degree  of  antipathy  towards 
Mme.  Scarron,  whom  he  found  too  learned.  They  met,  how- 
ever, more  and  more  frequently,  for  the  King,  being  attached 
to  his  children,  paid  many  a  surreptitious  visit  to  the  secluded 
house  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  policy  of  concealment  with  respect  to  the 
children's  existence  was  abandoned,  Mme.  Scarron  often  accom- 
panied Mme.  de  Montespan  to  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  and 
Saint  Germain.  To  this  period  have  been  assigned  various 
alleged  attempts  on  the  King's  part  to  secure  la  Veuve  Scarron, 
en  passant,  as  one  of  his  mistresses;  but  recent  writers  hold 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  In  any  case,  Mme.  Scarron's 
virtue  proved  to  be  impregnable. 

At  the  same  time,  her  position  remained  precarious.  It  is 
not  at  all  clear  what  provision  was  made  for  her  and  her  young 
charges  during  the  first  years  of  her  duties  as  their  governess. 
We  read  that  at  one  period  the  King  granted  her  a  privilege 
or  monopoly  in  respect  to  the  construction  of  some  newly- 
invented  stoves,  but  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1674,  a  year 
after  Louis  had  legitimated  his  children  by  La  Montespan,  that 

*  I.— Daughter,  born  in  1669,  died  in  1672.  II.— Son,  the  Duke  du  Maine, 
born  March  31, 1670,  died  May  14, 1736.  III.— Son,  the  Count  de  Vexin,  born 
June  29,  1672,  died  January  10, 1683.  IV.— Daughter,  Mile,  de  Nantes,  born 
June  1,  1673,  later  (1685)  Duchess  de  Bourbon,  died  June  16,  1743.  V.— 
Daughter,  Mile,  de  Tours,  born  November  18, 1674,  died  September  15, 1681. 
VI. — Daughter,  Mile,  de  Blois  (not  to  be  confounded  with  La  Valliere's 
daughter,  who  for  a  time  bore  the  same  name),  born  in  June,  1677,  became 
successively  Duchess  de  Chartres  and  Duchess  d'0rl6ans  by  marriage,  died 
February  1,  1749.  VII.— Son,  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  born  June  6, 1678,  died 
December  1, 1737. 
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he  at  last  provided  Mme.  Scarron  with  the  necessary  funds — 
250,000  livres — for  the  acquisition  of  an  estate.  It  was  then, 
we  find,  that  the  Maintenon  property,  lying  in  the  direction 
of  Chartres,  was  purchased ;  and  it  being  the  common  practice 
at  the  time  for  the  owner  of  an  estate  to  assume  its  name,  the 
Widow  Scarron,  at  the  King's  initiative,  speedily  became  trans- 
formed into  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  The  title  of  Marchioness, 
however,  was  not  conferred  on  her  until  much  later — 1680. 

After  the  legitimation  of  her  wards,  she  spent  much  of  her 
time  at  Court,  and  was  treated  with  the  consideration  due  to 
a  governess  of  the  royal  offspring.  But  there  were  constant 
bickerings  between  herself  and  Mme.  de  Montespan,  who  often 
gave  rein  to  her  jealous  and  imperious  nature.  We  cannot  say 
whether,  at  this  stage,  she  suspected  the  newly-named  Mme.  de 
Maintenon  of  having  designs  on  the  royal  affections,  but  she 
certainly  endeavoured  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  by  suggesting 
that  she  should  marry  the  old  Duke  de  Brancas-Villars,  who, 
according  to  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  had  an  imbecile  mind  and 
a  hunchbacked  figure,  with  barely  a  crown-piece  in  his  coffers  to 
compensate  in  any  degree  for  those  defects.  Not  unnaturally, 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  was  angered  by  the  suggestion  of  such  a 
marriage,  and  replied  that  she  had  no  intention  of  increasing 
her  difficulties  by  entering  that  matrimonial  state  which 
brought  wretchedness  to  three- fourths  of  mankind.  So  the 
favourite's  project  failed,  and  La  Maintenon  remained  at 
Court,  where  her  influence  was  steadily,  if  somewhat  slowly, 
increasing. 


IX 

EXIT   LA   VALLIERE — REIGN   OF   LA   MONTESPAN 

Illness  and  Repentance  of  La  Valli^re— Some  of  her  Reflections — Death  of 
Henrietta  of  England,  Duchess  d'0rl6ans— Poison  or  Disease? — Treaty 
of  Dover — Second  Flight  of  La  Valliere  to  the  Chaillot  Convent — 
Louis  XIV  on  this  Occasion — Colbert  brings  La  Valliere  back  to  Court — 
Deaths  in  the  Royal  Family — The  Mancini  Sisters  again — La  Valliere 's 
Plans  for  renouncing  the  World — Father  C6sar,  her  Spiritual  Adviser — 
The  Queen  reconciled  to  La  Valliere — La  Valliere  hesitates  between  the 
Capuchin  and  the  Carmelite  Order — Bossuet's  Intervention  with  La 
Montespan — The  Legitimation  of  La  Montespan's  Children — Provision 
for  La  Valli^re's  Offspring — La  Valliere's  Novitiate— She  takes  the  Veil — 
Her  After-Life — La  Montespan's  Triumph. 

Let  us  now  go  back  a  few  years.  We  have  shown  that  during 
the  earlier  period  of  La  Montespan's  triumph,  La  Valliere 
remained  at  Court,  being  compelled  to  that  course  apparently 
by  the  exacting  commands  of  Louis  XIV.  She  still  made  a 
few  efforts  to  win  him  back,  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  During 
the  earlier  months  of  1670  she  fell  ill — seriously  ill,  we  are  told 
— but  the  nature  of  her  malady  is  not  stated.  She  herself 
attributed  it  to  some  contagion,  but  M.  Lair  surmises  that  it 
may  have  been  due  to  Mme.  de  Montespan's  alleged  intrigues 
with  La  Voisin.  However  that  may  be,  Louise,  whose  life  at 
one  moment  appeared  to  be  in  peril,  gave  herself  up,  at  this 
period,  to  very  serious  thoughts,  and  during  her  convalescence 
resolved  to  devote  herself  to  religion  and  good  works.  In  the 
eighth  of  her  subsequently  penned  Reflections  on  the  Divine 
Mercy^  one  finds  an  echo  of  her  thoughts  and  aspirations  at 
this  conjuncture : 
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"  How,  Lord,  can  I  oSer  Thee  a  pure  sacrifice,  one  which  will  be  pleasing  in 
Thine  eyes,  when  my  mind  is  still  full  of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  my 
heart  all  intent  upon  its  passion?  How,  without  profanation,  can  I  lodge 
Thee  in  the  same  dwelling  whence  I  have  scarcely  expelled,  for  a  moment. 
Thy  most  cruel  enemies?  Give  me  the  contrite  and  humble  heart  whose 
moans  Thou  dost  never  spurn.  Inspire  me.  Lord,  by  Thy  holy  grace  with  the 
same  disposition  in  which  the  poor  Canaanite  came  to  cast  herself  at  Thy  feet. 
Consider  me,  sometimes,  when  I  approach  Thee,  as  that  humble  stranger,  I 
mean.  Lord,  as  a  poor  dog  that  esteems  itself  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  pick 
up  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  table  where  Thou  dost  regale  thine  elect. 
Look  down  with  pity  on  the  poor  sinner  who,  still  consumed  with  the  fire  of 
her  cravings,  entreats  of  Thee,  as  the  woman  of  Samaria  entreated,  a  drop  of 
that  living  water  with  which  Thou  didst  at  once  quench,  in  her  soul,  both  the 
source  and  the  thirst  of  sin.  But,  above  all  else,  look  down  on  me  unceasingly 
as  Magdalen,  in  such  wise  that,  like  that  holy  penitent,  I  may  bathe  Thy  feet 
with  my  tears,  and  by  striving  to  love  Thee,  efiace  the  multitude  of  my  sins." 

She  asks  also  for  the  gift  of  charity,  she  begs  that  she  may 
be  inspired  to  pray  fitly,  and  she  dwells  again  and  again  on  the 
thought  of  death  and  her  salvation.  At  that  moment  there 
was  as  yet  no  positive  idea  of  taking  the  veil.  The  Duchess 
de  La  Valliere'^s  principal  design  seems  to  have  been  to  edify — 
and  perhaps  reform — the  Court,  by  leading  an  exemplary 
Christian  life.  In  any  such  scheme,  however,  she  was  fated  to 
be  unsuccessful.  The  courtiers  did  not  take  her  seriously. 
Whilst  they  bowed  down  before  the  rising  favourite.  La 
Montespan,  they  thought  of  making  an  end  of  La  Valliere  by 
marrying  her  off  to  Lauzun,  at  whom,  as  it  happened.  Mile,  de 
Montpensier  had  just  then  cast  her  cap.  All  at  once,  however, 
the  Court  experienced  a  great  shock,  for  the  news  arrived  that 
Henrietta  of  England  was  dying  at  Saint  Cloud.  On  Sunday, 
June  S9,  1670,  whilst  resting  in  one  of  her  salons,  apparently 
in  fair  health,  though  it  is  true  that  she  had  complained  for  a 
few  days  previously  of  a  pain  in  her  side,  she  had  drunk,  on 
awaking  from  a  doze,  a  glass  of  eau  de  chicoree,  and,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later,  had  declared  that  her  stomach  was  on  fire. 
She  was  put  to  bed,  and  doctors  were  summoned.  They  did 
not  think  the  case  was  serious,  but  from  the  outset  Henrietta 
feared  a  fatal  issue,  and  before  long  gave  orders  to  examine 
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what  remained  of  the  chicory  water  she  had  drunk,  for,  said  she, 
it  was  poisoned.  There  had  been  perhaps,  she  added,  a 
mistake  in  the  bottle.  According  to  Mme.  de  La  Fayette,  the 
beverage  had  been  prepared  by  Mme.  Desbordes,  the  Princess's 
first  femme  de  chambre ;  and  it  appears  it  was  brought  to  the 
salon  by  one  of  Henrietta's  ladies,  Mme.  de  Gamaches,  and 
actually  handed  to  her  by  another  one,  Mme.  de  Gourdon — the 
whole  in  accordance  with  the  complicated  etiquette  of  the 
period.  After  asking  that  her  confessor  might  be  sent  for,  the 
Princess  turned  towards  her  husband  and  said  to  him  :  "  Alas, 
monsieur,  you  love  me  no  longer ;  that  has  been  the  case  for  a 
long  time  past ;  but  it  is  unjust,  for  I  have  never  failed  in  my 
duty  to  you.''  The  Duke  d'Orleans  was  affected  by  those 
words,  and  when  his  wife  again  declared  that  the  water  she  had 
partaken  of  was  poisoned,  and  asked  for  an  antidote,  he,  as 
well  as  Mme.  Desbordes,  by  whom  it  had  been  prepared,  drank 
some  of  the  beverage.  Some  was  also  given  to  a  dog,  without 
any  ill  effects.  Nevertheless,  Mme.  de  La  Fayette,  whom  here 
we  partly  follow,  regarded  the  Duke  with  grave  suspicion,  as 
she  herself  admits.  Madame,  for  her  part,  persisted  in  declaring 
that  she  had  been  poisoned,  and  though  her  first  idea  was  that 
this  had  been  done  accidentally,  a  time  came  when  she  held  that 
it  had  been  done  by  design. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Countess 
de  Soissons  (Olympe  Mancini),  and  Mile,  de  Montpensier 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  a  little  later  the  two  "  favourites," 
La  Montespan  and  La  Valliere,  arrived,  as  well  as  Marshal  de 
Gramont,  father  of  the  Count  de  Guiche,  to  whose  intrigue 
with  Madame  we  previously  referred.  Henrietta  told  the  King 
that  he  was  losing  the  best  servant  he  had  ever  had,  adding 
that  she  had  never  entertained  any  fear  of  death,  but  only  of 
the  loss  of  his  good  graces.  The  dying  woman — for  her  fore- 
bodings proved  quite  accurate — also  had  a  brief  conversation 
with  Marshal  de  Gramont  and  Olympe  Mancini,  but  it  is  not 
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known  whether  she  exchanged  any  words  with  La  Montespan 
and  La  Valliere.  Canon  Feuillet,  a  stern,  austere  priest,  who 
was  unsparing  in  his  censure  of  the  Princess''s  past  life,  attended 
her  and  administered  the  viaticum,  before  Bossuet  arrived  at 
the  chateau.  Henrietta  was  then  almost  dying,  and  in  all 
probability  she  did  not  hear  the  prayers  which  the  great 
preacher  offered  up  for  her  recovery.  At  half-past  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  (Monday,  June  30)  she  passed  away,  being  at 
this  time  barely  twenty-six  years  old. 

Was  she  really  poisoned  ?  And  if  a  crime  was  committed, 
was  it  the  work  of  the  Marquis  d'Effiat,  first  equerry  to  the 
Duke  d'Orleans,  or  of  the  Count  de  Beuvron,  the  captain  of  the 
ducal  guards,  or  of  that  adventurer,  the  Chevalier  Louis  de 
Vanens,  who  was  supposed  to  have  previously  participated  in 
the  poisoning  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ?  Again,  was  the  poison 
sent  from  Italy  by  the  exiled  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  *  and  was 
it  administered  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Princess's  husband  ? 
These  are  problems  which  have  been  often  debated,  but  never 
satisfactorily  solved ;  though  most  historians  now  reject  the 
assertions  of  that  prejudiced  memoir- writer  Saint  Simon,  and 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  Duchess  was  not  poisoned  at 
all,  but  died  from  the  perforation  of  her  intestines  by  an 
unsuspected  ulcer. 

We  may  here  mention  that  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  asserts  that  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
remains  was  "  conducted  hurriedly  by  a  young  and  unskilful 
surgeon  ;  ""^  but  that  statement  is  inaccurate.  Several  French 
medical  men  were  present,  including  Bourdelot,  an  eminent 
man,  and  Antoine  Vallot,  physician  to  Louis  XIV.  These 
Frenchmen  were  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  death  to  natural 
causes;  but  it  happened  that  some  English  doctors,  who 
attended  on  behalf  of  the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Montagu, 
inclined    to    the   view   that  poison    had    been  administered. 

*  See  p.  140,  ante. 
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Montagu  himself  wrote  in  a  despatch :  "  I  myself  am  not  a 
good  enough  doctor  to  judge  whether  she  was  poisoned 
or  not." 

In  any  case,  there  was  certainly  a  widespread  impression  at 
the  time,  that  the  Princess's  sudden  demise  was  due  to  crime  at 
which  her  husband  had  connived.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  few  weeks  before  her  death  she  had  repaired  to  England  to 
negotiate  the  famous  Treaty  of  Dover  between  Louis  XIV  and 
Charles  II,  by  which  the  English  monarch  was  to  join  France 
against  Holland,  support  the  Bourbon  claims  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  restore  both  absolute  power  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  in  Great  Britain ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Louis  XIV  was 
to  provide  Charles  with  a  subsidy  or  pension,  and,  in  the  event 
of  any  insurrection  occurring  in  England,  with  military  support 
also. 

The  treaty  was  soon  concluded,  but  the  Princess's  mission  had 
aroused  the  keen  jealousy  of  her  husband,  owing  in  part  to  her 
secret  confabulations  with  King  Louis,  the  full  purport  of  which 
the  Duke  d'Orleans  did  not  realise.  Moreover,  he  was  in  high 
dudgeon  at  that  period  owing  to  the  exile  of  his  favourite,  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  and  in  allowing  his  wife  to  start  on 
the  English  mission  he  had  insisted  that  she  should  procure  for 
the  Chevalier  the  necessary  permission  for  returning  to  France. 
It  was  not  granted,  however,  and  the  Duke's  resentment  became 
the  keener,  as  after  the  Dover  mission  he  found  his  wife  treated 
with  the  greatest  honour  and  gratitude  by  King  Louis.  This 
was  the  more  galling  to  d' Orleans  as  the  principal  thing  which 
he  had  solicited — permission  for  his  favourite's  return — had 
not  been  accorded. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  Henrietta  made  no  great 
endeavours  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  whom  she 
had  no  reason  to  like,  for,  in  earlier  years,  he  had  done  his  best 
to  estrange  her  husband  from  her  ;  still,  she  had  at  least 
prevailed  on  her  brother,  Charles  II,  to  promise  the  Chevalier 
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a  safe  retreat  in  England.  Such  a  promise,  however,  was  not 
what  her  husband  desired,  and  it  is  to  the  joint  resentment  of 
himself  and  the  Chevalier  in  that  respect  that  the  alleged 
poisoning  of  the  Princess  has  often  been  attributed.  In  high 
dudgeon  with  his  wife  and  Louis  XIV,  the  Duke  d'Orleans 
withdrew  from  Court,  taking  the  Duchess  with  him ;  then,  a 
momentary  return  to  Versailles  becoming  imperative,  he  flew 
into  a  tantrum  on  finding  his  wife  and  the  King  in  a  confidential 
conversation  which  ceased  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room 
where  they  were  alone  together. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Louis  XIV  had  paid  his  addresses 
to  Henrietta  in  former  years ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  his 
private  conversations  with  the  Princess  after  her  return  from 
Dover  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  love-making,  but 
related  solely  to  her  recent  mission,  many  of  the  particulars  of 
which  had  been  withheld  from  her  husband.  He,  however, 
chose  to  take  offence  at  his  wife''s  intercourse  with  his  brother, 
and  hurriedly  conveyed  her  to  Saint  Cloud.  That  happened  on 
June  26,  and  on  June  30,  as  we  have  related,  she  died,  after  less 
than  ten  hours'  illness. 

The  whole  Court  was  affected  by  that  sudden  demise.  On 
nobody  did  it  make  a  greater  impression  than  on  Louise  de  La 
Valliere.  Some  months  elapsed,  however,  before  she  was  able  to 
attempt  any  decisive  action  in  regard  to  her  gradually  growing 
desire  to  quit  the  Court.  At  last,  on  Shrove  Tuesday  1671,  when 
a  great  fancy-dress  ball  was  given  at  the  Tuileries,  the  courtiers 
were  amazed  to  find  that  neither  Mme.  de  Montespan  nor  the 
Duchess  de  La  Valliere  was  present.  Many  were  the  surmises 
prompted  by  their  absence.  To  tell  the  truth.  La  Valliere  was 
at  last  rebelling  against  the  many  insults  and  indignities  offered 
to  her  by  her  rival  and  tolerated  by  the  King.  She  had,  indeed, 
now  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  the  Court,  where  for  a  long 
time  past  she  had  merely  served  as  a  cloak  for  Louis  XIV's 
amours  with  her  rival.     Accordingly,  at  about  four  o'clock  on 
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the  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday — a  fit  day  for  an  act  of  repent- 
ance— Louise  once  again  quitted  the  Tuileries,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  never  returning  thither.  If  her  children  had  been  with 
her  their  presence  might  possibly  have  restrained  her,  but  they 
were  in  the  charge  of  Mme.  Colbert,  and  even  the  consolation  of 
embracing  them  was  denied  her.  On  leaving  the  palace  she 
took  nothing  with  her.  Attired  in  a  plain  grey  gown,  she 
repaired  at  once  to  the  convent  of  Saint  Marie  at  Chaillot,  being 
resolved  to  seek  an  asylum  there. 

She  had  left  behind  her  a  note  for  the  King,  who  this  time, 
however,  did  not  gallop  after  her,  as  he  had  done  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  previous  flight,  in  order  to  bring  her  back.  Assum- 
ing at  first  an  air  of  indifference,  he  set  out  for  Versailles,  as  he 
had  previously  arranged  to  do,  and  was  accompanied  in  his 
coach  by  Mme.  de  Montespan  and  Mile,  de  Montpensier.  On 
the  way,  however,  he  was  pleased  to  shed  a  few  tears  at  the 
thought  of  La  Valliere's  flight,  and  the  two  ladies  who  attended 
him  thought  it  proper  to  imitate  his  Majesty's  example.  On 
his  arrival  at  Versailles,  as  his  correspondence  testifies,  he 
attended  as  usual  to  various  affairs  of  State.  Then,  after  think- 
ing over  the  matter  of  Mme.  de  La  Valliere,  he  decided,  for 
purely  selfish  reasons,  that  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  the 
veil  and  lead  a  claustral  life.  Accordingly,  he  sent  Lauzun  to 
Chaillot  with  instructions  to  prevail  on  her  to  return  to  Court. 
Lauzun  failed  in  the  endeavour,  however,  and  so  did  Marshal 
Gigault  de  Bellefonds,  though  the  latter,  one  of  the  best  friends 
La  Valliere  ever  had,  possessed  very  considerable  influence  with 
her.  But  she  told  him  that  she  had  given  all  her  youth  to  the 
King,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  years  still 
reserved  for  her  on  earth  by  Providence,  they  would  be  none 
too  many  for  the  expiation  of  her  transgressions  and  the  seek- 
ing of  salvation. 

Louis  XIV  wept  when  Bellefonds  told  him  of  the  result  of 
his  mission;    but  afterwards,   putting   on   his  kingly   air,   he 
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summoned  Colbert,  and  gave  him  instructions  to  repair  to 
Chaillot  and  bring  Louise  back  to  Versailles,  using,  if  necessary, 
force  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  he  intimated  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  Duchess  might  merely  be  requested  to  come,  in 
order  that  he,  the  King,  might  speak  with  her  again.  La  Valliere 
assented,  on  Colbert  giving  her  his  word  that  the  King  would 
allow  her  to  withdraw  from  Court  if  she  persevered  in  her  desire 
to  do  so.  Thus,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  remaining 
some  ten  or  eleven  hours  at  the  convent  at  Chaillot,  she  set 
out  for  Versailles  with  the  Minister. 

On  seeing  her  the  King  again  wept,  and  kept  her  in  conver- 
sation for  an  hour.  La  Montespan  wept  also,  and  embraced 
her,  though  she  had  previously  begged  the  King  to  refrain  from 
recalling  her.  It  was,  however,  precisely  in  order  that  La  Val- 
liere might  continue  to  serve  as  a  screen  for  the  royal  amour 
with  La  Montespan  that  Colbert  had  been  sent  to  fetch  the 
whilom  favourite.  And  the  latter  was  speedily  constrained  to 
take  up  her  old  part  again — live  with  the  Court,  travel  about 
with  it,  and  endure  affront  after  affront,  purely  and  simply 
because  Louis  the  omnipotent  was  still  afraid  of  the  scandal 
which  his  amour  with  a  married  woman  might  stir  up,  and  the 
courses  which  that  woman's  husband  might  adopt,  in  his  resent- 
ment, if  his  dishonour  were  published  urbi  et  orbi.  It  verily 
seems,  however,  that  the  King's  so-called  secret  amour  with  La 
Montespan  had  at  this  time  (1671)  become  a  mere  secret  de 
polichinelle. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  July  the  previous  year,  proceedings 
for  a  judicial  separation  of  the  Montespans  had  been  initiated 
before  the  Chatelet  Court.  True,  in  spite  of  the  royal 
authority,  the  affair  long  remained  dormant,  and  at  one 
moment,  indeed,  the  suit  was  even  struck  off  the  roll,  owing 
to  a  failure  to  discharge  various  formalities  within  the  delays 
specified  by  law.  But  on  account  of  it  the  children  born 
of  the  royal  intrigue  with   La  Montespan  were  still  hidden 
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away;  and  in  order  to  defeat  any  application  which  her  hus- 
band might  make  for  a  judicial  inquiry,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  continue  employing  La  Valliere  as  a  cloak  for  the  whole 
affair.  M.  Lair  rightly  remarks  that  only  one  extenuating 
circumstance  is  to  be  found  in  the  King's  tyrannical  behaviour : 
his  Majesty  still  retained  some  little  respect  for  public  opinion, 
and  wished  to  save  appearances. 

Even  though  his  intrigue  had  become  a  mere  secret  de  poll- 
chinelle,  he  deeply  resented  any  chatter  concerning  it ;  and  thus, 
when  Madame  d'Heudicourt,  nee  de  Pons,  talked  indiscreetly  on 
the  subject,  she  was  promptly  exiled  from  Court.  But  death 
again  broke  in  on  the  royal  pleasures.  The  King's  son  by  his 
wife,  the  little  Duke  d'Anjou,  died  in  July  1671,  and  in 
December  that  year  the  Queen's  lady  of  honour,  the  Duchess  de 
Montausier,  passed  away,  after  languishing  for  three  years  in  a 
state  of  mental  decline,  induced,  it  is  said,  by  an  alleged 
encounter  with  a  phantom,  which  she  had  met  in  some  dim 
gallery  of  the  Tuileries — the  phantom,  it  may  be,  of  the 
palace's  familiar  spirit,  that  "Petit  Homme  Rouge,"  whose 
appearance  always  betokened  misfortune.  Next,  in  March 
1672,  came  the  death  of  the  little  Princess  Marie  Therese, 
around  whose  cradle,  at  the  last  moment,  stood  her  mother,  the 
Queen-consort,  with  Louise  de  la  Valliere  on  her  right  hand, 
and  Franpoise  de  Montespan  on  her  left.  On  the  following 
day,  March  3,  news  reached  the  Court  of  the  death  of  the 
dowager  Duchess  d'Orleans  (Gaston's  widow),  by  whom  La 
Valliere  had  first  been  brought  to  Paris. 

It  was  during  the  ensuing  month  that  Marie  and  Hortense 
Mancini  landed  in  Provence,  as  we  related  in  an  earlier  chapter.* 
Their  sisters  Olympe,  Countess  de  Soissons,  and  Marianne, 
Duchess  de  Bouillon,  loudly  denounced  them  as  madcaps,  and 
when  Marie  boldly  proceeded  to  make  her  way  towards  Paris, 
the  Queen-consort,  who,  in  the  King's  absence  with  his  army, 
*  See  p.  68,  ante. 
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was  acting  as  Regent  of  France,  summarily  issued  a  lettre-de- 
cachet  against  her.  Louis  XIV  signified  his  cordial  approval  of 
that  severe  order  against  his  whilom  inamorata,  who  was  arrested 
and  shut  up  in  a  convent  near  Melun,  then  sent  into  exile  once 
more,  in  spite  of  all  the  letters  which  she  continually  addressed 
to  the  King — letters  in  which  love,  anger,  resentment,  and  con- 
tempt were  successively  displayed. 

The  King,  we  have  said,  had  joined  the  army  about  this 
time,  the  Dutch  War  having  begun  in  the  previous  year.  Mme. 
de  Montespan,  being  enceinte  in  the  spring  of  1672,  did  not 
accompany  her  royal  lover  on  the  campaign,  and  as  the  King 
feared  that  in  his  absence  there  might  be  some  possible  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  favourite's  husband,  she  was 
temporarily  hidden  away  at  the  little  chateau  of  Le  Genitoy, 
near  Lagny,  Seine-et-Marne,  whither  Mme.  de  Maintenon  also 
repaired  as  her  companion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Louise  de  la  Valliere  now  en- 
joyed some  measure  of  freedom.  In  any  case,  she  no  longer  had 
to  endure  the  continual  presence  of  her  victorious  rival.  Her 
friend.  Marshal  de  Bellefonds,  who  had  at  this  period  fallen 
into  disgrace  at  Court,  and  was  very  religiously  inclined,  was 
now  consulted  by  her  with  respect  to  her  plan  of  finally 
renouncing  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  seeking  a  refuge  in 
conventual  life.  Bellefonds  responded  by  bringing  her  into 
touch  with  a  Carmelite  monk,  a  certain  Jean  Friche,  known  in 
his  order  as  Father  Cesar.  This  ecclesiastic,  who  had  been 
Prior  of  a  convent  at  Arras,  was  already  renowned  in 
Court  circles  for  the  many  conversions  which  he  had  effected 
among  members  of  the  nobility.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  worthy  man,  and,  judging  by  his  writings,  to  have  been 
endowed  with  a  good  deal  more  common-sense  than  was 
possessed  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  Church.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Father  Cesar  powerfully  influenced  the 
Duchess  de  La  Valliere  in  the  course  she  took.     As  we  shall 
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see,  she  ultimately  became  a  member  of  the  feminine  branch  of 
the  order  to  which  he  himself  belonged. 

At  this  same  period  the  Queen  was  suddenly  reconciled  with 
La  Valliere,  whose  position,  it  is  said,  she  compassionated  on 
discovering  that  the  King  had  forsaken  her  for  La  Montespan. 
During  the  campaign  of  1673,  when  Louis  insisted  that  his 
wife,  his  former  mistress  and  his  new  one,  should  be  in  close 
attendance  on  him,  Marie  Therese  made  La  Valliere  her  special 
companion  at  Tournai,  whilst  La  Montespan  (who  was  again 
enceinte)  shut  herself  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  in  the 
company  of  the  inevitable  Mme.  Scarron.  The  campaign  was 
followed  by  a  journey  which  the  King  made  to  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  in  which  he  was  again  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  his 
favourites.  Mme.  de  Montespan,  who  had  given  birth  to 
a  daughter  (Mile,  de  Nantes,  later  Duchess  de  Bourbon)  on 
June  1,  now  enjoyed  greater  favour  than  ever,  and  the  King  is 
found  writing  from  Nancy  to  Colbert,  instructing  him  minutely 
respecting  the  proper  adornment  of  the  apartments  which  are 
to  be  reserved  for  his  Majesty's  mistress  at  Saint  Germain-en- 
Laye. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  favourite  was  making  herself  quite 
popular  with  many  of  the  courtiers.  She  pursued,  indeed,  a 
policy  very  different  from  the  courses  which  La  Valliere  had 
followed  in  the  days  of  her  influence  with  the  monarch.  She, 
Louise,  had  scarcely  ever  asked  her  royal  lover  for  anything, 
either  for  herself,  her  relatives,  or  her  friends;  but  Mme.  de 
Montespan,  on  the  contrary,  promised  and  asked  freely,  and, 
the  King  being  unable  to  deny  any  request  which  she  preferred 
to  him,  she  was  for  ever  conferring  some  gift  or  boon  on  those 
who  paid  her  their  court  and  solicited  her  good  offices.  In  this 
wise,  indeed,  so  Mme.  de  Sevigne  tells  us.  La  Montespan  became 
known  as  la  belle  jnagnifique — one  who  was  ever  most  generous, 
not  with  her  own  wealth,  certainly,  but  with  the  King's.  Thus 
it  was,  as  M.  Lair  puts  it,  that  she  returned  quite  triumphant 
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to  Paris  and  Versailles  after  the  royal  journey  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Well,  indeed,  might  she  dream  of  magnificence 
and  domination.  But  her  compagiie  de  voyage^  the  Duchesse 
de  La  Valliere,  was  in  a  very  different  mood — eagerly 
seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  her  design  to 
forsake  the  world  and  its  vanities  for  the  cloisters  and  their 
seclusion. 

At  first,  it  seems,  she  hesitated  as  to  which  order  she  should 
enter.  She  was  at  one  moment  attracted  towards  the  Capuchins, 
and  frequently  visited  that  convent  of  theirs  which  has  given 
its  name  to  one  of  the  best-known  of  the  Paris  boulevards. 
Later,  however,  she  transferred  her  preference  to  the  Carmelite 
convent  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  where  a  relative  of  her  friend. 
Marshal  de  Bellefonds,  was  an  inmate.  La  Valliere's  admission 
to  the  establishment  was  postponed  for  a  time,  however,  owing 
to  her  ill-health  and  her  doubts  respecting  the  assent  of 
Louis  XIV  and  Mme.  de  Montespan.  In  this  conjuncture 
she  was  again  assisted  by  M.  de  Bellefonds,  and  also  by 
the  virtuous  Duke  de  Beauvilliers,  a  son  of  the  profligate 
Duke  de  Saint  Aignan,*  and  son-in-law  of  Colbert.  Beau- 
villiers solicited  the  intervention  of  Bossuet  on  La  Valliere's 
behalf,  and  the  great  prelate  thereupon  betook  himself  to 
La  Montespan,  to  tell  her  that  she  must  not  oppose  the 
religious  wishes  of  the  woman  whom  she  had  supplanted  in 
the  King's  affections. 

The  new  favourite  was  pleased  at  the  idea  of  getting  rid 
of  her  rival,  but  this  scheme  of  entering  the  Carmelite  order,  the 
severity  of  whose  discipline  was  notorious,  alarmed  her,  for  it 
might  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  precedent — a  precedent 
which  she,  La  Montespan,  might  some  day  be  constrained  to 
follow,  should  the  King  quit  her  for  another,  as  he  had  already 
quitted  La  Valliere.  At  first  La  Montespan  thought  that 
she  might  foil  the  scheme  by  pouring  ridicule  upon  it,  and 
*  See  pp.  80-84,  ante. 
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subsequently  she  decided  to  send  her  acolyte,  Mme.  Scarron,  to 
dissuade  La  Valliere,  in  part,  at  all  events,  from  her  intentions. 
For  instance,  it  was  suggested  to  her  that  it  would  be  perilous 
to  relinquish  the  luxurious  life  of  the  Court  all  at  once,  in  order 
to  subject  herself  to  the  severe  regimen  of  the  cloisters.  It 
would  be  preferable  for  her  to  begin  by  trying  her  strength. 
She  might  enter  the  convent  merely  as  a  benefactress,  and 
gradually  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to 
conform  to  its  discipline.  La  Valliere  replied,  however,  that 
the  life  suggested  to  her  would  be  far  too  easy,  and  that  she 
was  bent  on  doing  penance  for  her  sins,  and  had,  in  fact,  already 
begun  to  do  so — sleeping  on  the  floor  of  her  chamber,  wearing 
a  hair  cilice,  and  striving  to  imitate  all  the  austere  practices  of 
the  Carmelites. 

With  Bossuet's  help,  her  persistence  at  last  triumphed  over 
the  objections  of  La  Montespan  and  Louis  XIV.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  the  King  had  to  provide  for  the  new  situation 
which  would  be  created  at  Court  by  his  former  favourite's 
withdrawal.  As  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  employ  her 
as  a  screen  for  his  amours  with  La  Montespan,  those  amours 
must  be  publicly  acknowledged,  but  at  the  same  time  steps  had 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  new  favourite's  husband  from  laying 
claim  either  to  her  or  to  the  children  already  born  of  her 
intrigue  with  the  King. 

Curiously  enough,  the  royal  legitimation  of  these  children 
preceded  the  judicial  separation  of  M.  and  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
Louis  XIV's  object  being,  apparently,  to  forestall  any  claims 
which  the  Marquis  might  seek  to  enforce  by  virtue  of  the  legal 
axiom  :  Est  pater  ille  quern  nuptm  demonstrant,  A  few  technical 
difficulties  arose,  but  were  overcome,  and  on  December  20, 
1673,  the  Paris  Parliament  registered  the  letters  patent  by 
which  the  King  formally  recognised  as  his  offspring  the  children 
with  whom  Mme.  de  Montespan  had  presented  him — she^  how- 
ever^ remaining  unm^ntioned  in  the  deeds,,  which  referred  to  the 
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children  merely  by  their  Christian  names.  There  were  at  this 
moment  two  sons,  Louis  Auguste  and  Louis  Cesar,  who  were 
created  Duke  du  Maine  and  Count  du  Vexin,  and  a  daughter, 
Louise  Franpoise,  who  took  the  style  and  title  of  Mile,  de 
Nantes.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Louise  de  La  Valliere  acted 
as  godmother  to  this  little  girl — the  daughter  of  her  triumphant 
rival ! 

The  legitimation  of  the  children  took  place,  we  have  said, 
at  the  close  of  1673.  A  few  months  later  M.  de  Montespan 
lost  his  mother,  the  Marchioness  d'Antin,  nee  Zamet,  *  and 
found  himself  in  very  embarrassed  circumstances.  The  question 
of  liquidating  his  mother's  affairs  (she  died,  it  seems,  owing 
more  than  half  a  million  livres)  was  linked  with  that  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
whom  his  wife  had  borne  him  before  becoming  the  Kings's 
favourite.  Under  these  circumstances,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Montespan  in  order  to  induce  him  to  facilitate  his  wife's 
suit  for  a  judicial  separation.  He  finally  assented,  and  the 
proceedings  before  the  Court  of  the  Chatelet  of  Paris,  originally 
initiated  in  1 670,  were  revived.  There  is  documentary  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Marquis's  attitude  was  a  dignified  one,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  the  procedure  he  mainly  urged  the 
interests  of  his  children.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  previously 
related,  it  is  true  that  Mme.  de  Montespan's  petition  for  the 
separation  accused  the  Marquis  of  dissipating  the  conjugal 
estate,  of  living  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife,  and  even  of 
perpetrating  acts  of  violence  on  her  person.  The  court  granted 
the  petition  ;  its  judgment,  which  was  delivered  early  in  July 
1674,  setting  forth  that  the  said  lady  de  Montespan  was  and 
should  remain  separated,  in  regard  both  to  property  and  to 
residence,  from  her  husband,  who  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
haunt  and  frequent  her.  In  addition,  Montespan,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  ordered  to  reimburse  his  wife's  dowry,  and  to 
*  See  p.  169,  ante.    Her  husband  had  passed  away  in  1669. 
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give  her  a  full  discharge  in  respect  to  the  debts  which  she  had 
contracted  whilst  she  was  living  with  him.  As  we  have 
stated,  however,  in  an  earlier  chapter — although  on  the  very 
day  after  the  delivery  of  this  judgment  the  Marchioness  seized 
her  husband's  furniture  and  had  it  valued — a  compromise  was 
soon  arrived  at  with  respect  to  the  various  pecuniary  stipula- 
tions of  the  Court's  decision. 

Meantime,  the  Duchess  de  La  Valliere  was  slowly  complet- 
ing her  preparations  for  withdrawing  from  the  world.  Her 
children  by  the  King,  Mile,  de  Blois  and  the  Count  de 
Vermandois,  were  now  eight  and  six  years  old.  Special  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  latter  by  his  appointment  to  the 
dignity  of  Admiral  of  France,  whilst  the  girl  was  to  inherit 
her  mother's  estate  of  Vaujours.  That  property  would  have 
to  be  surrendered  by  the  Duchess  on  her  retirement  to  con- 
ventual life,  and  a  question  arose  as  to  how  she  should  pay  her 
debts,  which  amounted,  we  are  told,  to  150,000  livres,  for  she 
had  always  been  of  a  generous,  charitable  disposition,  and  a 
very  indifferent  manageress  of  her  financial  affairs.  In  her 
difficulty  she  now  appealed  to  Colbert,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  her  little  son  should  lend  her,  at  interest,  the  sum  she 
required  out  of  the  emoluments  of  the  office  which  he  held,  but 
was  as  yet  unable  to  fill.  Matters  lingered,  however,  for 
another  month  or  so.  At  last,  in  April  1674,  the  Duchess 
sent  her  principal  jewels  to  the  King,  asking  him  to  divide 
them  between  her  son  and  her  daughter,  and  at  the  same  time 
soliciting  a  pension  of  2000  crowns  for  her  mother,  old 
Mme.  de  Saint  Remy,  *  and  one  of  2000  livres  for  her 
step-sister,  now  Mme.  de  Hautefeuille,  f  whose  family  was  large 
and  whose  means  were  scanty.  Further,  an  application  was 
made  for  allowances  of  100  livres  a  year  for  each  of 
the  favourite's  servants.     The  King  sent  her  a  note  promising 

*  See  p.  71,  ante. 
t  Ibid. 
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to  grant  those  requests,  and  letters  patent  to  that  effect  were 
issued  under  date  April  5,  1675. 

On  April  20,  1674,  La  Valliere  began  to  pay  her  farewell 
visits,  doing  so,  says  M.  Lair,  without  any  ostentation,  but 
also  without  any  signs  of  weakness.  "  One  might  have  thought 
that  she  was  a  Princess  taking  leave  of  some  hospitable  Court." 
It  was,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  Duchess  to  bid  the  King 
good-bye — not  privately,  but  in  public,  in  accordance  with  the 
etiquette  of  the  period;  and  such  an  ordeal  was  certainly 
bound  to  be  a  trying  one.  But  La  Valliere  faced  it  bravely 
and  with  true  womanly  dignity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King 
began  to  cry,  as  might  have  been  expected.  Here  let  us  open  a 
parenthesis.  It  is,  we  think,  impossible  for  anybody  to  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  the  many  contemporary  memoirs,  letters, 
and  other  writings,  without  feeling  a  considerable  amount  of 
contempt  for  that  much-belauded  sovereign,  le  grand  monarque. 
Merely  in  M.  Lair's  quotations  from  contemporary  sources  we 
find  Louis  weeping  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  times.  His 
faculty  for  shedding  tears  was  marvellous.  No  woman  ever 
had  a  readier  command  of  the  gift  which  is  supposed  to  mark 
regret  and  repentance.  But,  truth  to  tell,  his  Majesty  was  one 
of  the  most  selfish  egotists  that  ever  lived,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  deceptive  than  his  tears.  If,  in  any  degree, 
they  expressed  contrition,  it  was  contrition  of  only  momentary 
duration,  for  Louis  speedily  returned  to  his  wonted  courses. 
La  Valliere,  however,  on  the  occasion  of  her  leave-taking,  was 
somewhat  stirred  by  the  crocodile- weeping  of  the  royal  hypocrite 
who  had  once  been  her  lover,  and  fearing  a  return  of  her 
former  sentiments  towards  him — though  for  some  time  past  she 
had  judged  him  at  his  real  value — she  speedily  withdrew  from 
his  presence. 

Next  she  waited  upon  the  Queen,  Marie  Therese,  who,  in 
reality,  had  long  since  forgiven  her,  but  whose  forgiveness  she 
now   proposed  to  solicit  publicly  in  the  presence   of  all  her 
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Majesty's  ladies.  The  Marechale  de  la  Motte-Houdancourt,  who 
held  the  elevated  post  of  "  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Wet- 
Nurses,"  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from  this  course,  but 
she  replied :  "  As  my  offences  have  been  public,  my  penitence 
must  be  public  also."'  She  went,  then,  and  cast  herself 
at  the  feet  of  Marie  Therese,  who  raised  her,  embraced  her, 
and  assured  her  yet  once  again  of  her  forgiveness. 

Meantime,  the  reigning  favourite.  La  Montespan,  was 
feeling  sorely  disquieted  by  all  these  emotional  leave-takings. 
Bussy-Rabutin  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters  that  she  feared  lest 
the  King's  compassion  should  be  followed  by  a  return  of  love 
for  La  Valliere.  She  therefore  hastened  to  the  latter,  and  with 
cajolery  and  endearment  carried  her  off  to  supper  in  her  own 
apartments.  On  the  morrow,  April  20,  La  Valliere  attended 
the  mass  celebrated  before  the  King  in  the  palace  chapel.  His 
Majesty  once  more  wept  at  the  sight  of  her,  and  this  time  so 
abundantly  that  an  hour  later  his  eyes  were  still  quite  red.  On 
quitting  the  palace,  the  Duchess,  accompanied  by  her  two 
children,  entered  a  coach,  some  of  her  relatives  and  friends 
seating  themselves  in  another  vehicle,  and  the  party  then  set 
out  for  Paris.  "  Thirteen  years  previously,  day  for  day,"  says 
M.  Lair,  "  little  La  Valliere,  a  maid-of-honour,  had  started,  gay 
and  innocent,  for  Fontainebleau,"  where,  as  we  previously 
related,  she  yielded,  before  long,  to  the  royal  passion.  She  was 
now  barely  thirty  years  of  age,  yet  already  intent  on  quitting 
the  world.  She  drove  to  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  attired 
in  State  robes,  but  that  same  day  she  donned  the  gown  of  a 
probationer,  and  in  the  evening  sacrificed  her  abundant  wealth 
of  fair  hair.  Bussy-Rabutin  tells  us  that  she  herself  cut  off  all 
those  tresses  with  which  her  royal  lover  had  so  often  toyed,  and 
that  when  the  news  of  it  began  to  circulate  through  Paris  and 
Versailles  everybody  realised  that  La  Valliere  had  cloistered 
herself  for  ever.  On  the  morrow  the  Court  started  for  Franche- 
Comte,    and    the    journey    had    scarcely    begun    before    the 
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ex-favourite  was  forgotten — the  King,  for  his  part,  being  entirely 
taken  up  by  his  passion  for  La  Montespan.  Three  months 
elapsed,  however,  before  Louise  de  La  Valliere  solemnly  donned 
the  habit  of  a  novice.  Then,  a  year  later,  June  3,  1675,  she 
took  the  vows  and  became  Soeur  Louise  de  la  Misericorde,  whilst 
on  the  morrow  she  finally  assumed  the  black  veil  of  the 
Carmelites.  The  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  new 
consort  the  Princess  Palatine,  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  Mme.  de 
Scudery,  the  Duchesses  de  Guise  and  de  Longueville,  in  fact, 
the  whole  Court,  were  present.  Bossuet  preached  the  sermon 
customary  on  such  occasions,  taking  as  his  text  the  fifth  verse  of 
the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Revelation  :  "  And  he  that  sat 
upon  the  throne  said.  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 

"  While  the  congregation  were  still  under  the  spell  of  the 
great  preacher's  eloquence,"  says  Mr.  Noel  Williams  in  his  able 
work  on  La  Montespan,  "  Mme.  de  La  Valliere  descended  from 
the  gallery  [in  which  she  had  been  seated],  pale  as  death,  but 
far  more  composed  than  some  of  those  who  were  watching  her. 
With  a  firm  step  she  approached  the  altar,  knelt  down,  kissed 
the  ground,  and  received  the  black  veil — which  had  been 
presented  by  the  Queen  and  blessed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris — 
from  the  hands  of  the  prioress.*  When  the  funeral  pall  was 
seen  to  cover  the  penitent,  a  shiver  ran  through  the  assembly, 
and  many  burst  into  tears.''  t 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Court  travelled  to  Franche- 
Comte  immediately  after  La  Valliere's  withdrawal  to  the 
Carmelites  in  1674.  The  public  reign  of  La  Montespan  as 
royal  favourite  now  began,  but  it  was  not  one  of  uninterrupted 
sway.  A  first  interregnum,  so  to  say,  supervened  at  Eastertide 
1675,  about  the  time  when  La  Valliere  finally  took  the  veil. 
Mme.  de  Montespan,  in  spite  of  the  life  she  led,  still  professed 

*  Not  from  those  of  Marie  Tli6rese,  as  many  writers  have  stated, 
t  Madame  de  Montespan  and  Louis  XIV,  by  H.  Noel   Williams  (new 
edition,  1910). 
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great  piety ;  but  that  particular  year  it  so  happened  that  an 
obscure  priest  of  Versailles,  Abbe  Lecuyet,  not  only  refused  her 
absolution,  but  would  not  even  hear  her  Eastertide  confession. 
Remonstrances  proved  unavailing,  and  when  the  King  consulted 
Bossuet  on  the  subject,  he  boldly  declared  that  the  Marchioness 
and  her  royal  lover  must  separate  before  being  admitted  to 
participate  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Owing  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  confessors,  the  Sacrament  had  not  previously  been  with- 
held either  from  the  monarch  or  from  his  mistress,  but  the  King 
was  now  impressed  by  the  combined  remonstrances  of  Bossuet 
and  the  adjurations  of  the  famous  Jesuit  Father  Bourdaloue, 
who  had  preached  at  Court  during  Lent.  In  the  end  he  yielded 
to  the  former^s  advice,  and  sent  word  to  lia  Montespan  to 
withdraw  to  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard  where  her 
children  had  been  reared  by  Mme.  Scarron,  who,  at  this  date, 
had  become  known  as  Mme.  de  Maintenon.*  The  King  also 
requested  the  Dauphin's  preceptor,  for  such  was  the  office 
which  Bossuet  then  held,t  to  visit  Mme.  de  Montespan  in  her 
retirement  and  incline  her  to  the  complete  severance  of  their 
connection.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  favourite's  feelings 
at  this  conjuncture,  she  obeyed  the  royal  command,  though  a 
little  latter  she  alternately  upbraided,  threatened,  and 
endeavoured  to  cajole  the  prelate  who  came  to  point  out  to 
her  the  error  of  her  ways.  Her  momentary  submission,  how- 
ever, solved  the  question  of  absolution  that  Easter.  The 
King  partook  of  the  Sacrament  at  Versailles  and  she  in 
Paris. 

A  little  later  Louis  joined  his  army  in  Flanders,  where  a 
new  campaign  was  imminent ;  but  before  departing  he  visited 
La  Montespan  at  Clagny  (whither  she  had   retired  with  his 

*  See  p.  206,  ante.  It  is  held  that,  like  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue,  she,  in 
her  conversations  with  the  King,  remonstrated  with  him  at  this  time  respect- 
ing the  life  he  was  leading. 

t  He  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Condom  in  1669,  but  had  renounced 
that  see.    His  appointment  as  Bishop  of  Meaux  took  place  in  1681. 
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assent)  in  order,  it  was  supposed,  tb  bid  her  a  final  farewell. 
Indeed,  on  the   morrow     he   informed    his    wife   and  several 
ecclesiastics  that  his  intrigue  with  the  lady  was  now  entirely 
ended.     Bossuet  laboured   to  make  the  separation  definitive, 
and  for  a  time  both  the  King  and  La  Montespan  made  great 
professions  of  piety  and  repentance.     Nevertheless,  the  former 
was  at  the  same  moment  frequently  writing  to  Colbert  with 
respect  to  his  ex-mistress's  requirements  at  Clagny,  and  order- 
ing him  to  satisfy  them.     He  had  previously  showered  gifts  on 
her,  her  relatives   and  friends,   and   had  provided  her  with 
splendid   apartments  at   Versailles ;    and   he  was  now   quite 
willing  to  embellish  her  rural  retirement.     At  last,  still  pro- 
fessing the  most  virtuous  intentions,  his  Majesty  suggested  to 
Bossuet,  by  letter,  that  Mme.  de  Montespan  might  at  least  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Court  and  resume  her  functions  as  a  lady 
in  attendance  on  the  Queen.     The  prelate  pointed  out,  however, 
the  possibility  of  a  relapse,  and  refused  his  sanction ;  whereupon 
Louis  addressed  himself  to  his  confessor,  the  famous  but  venal 
Pere  de  La  Chaise  (after  whom  the  well-known  Paris  cemetery 
is  named),  and  that  subtle  Jesuit,  anxious  to  please  his  master, 
referred   the    case    to    the    easy-going    Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Harlay  de  Chanvallon,  a  worthy  descendant  of  one  of  Queen 
Margot's  many  profligate  lovers.     In  the  result,  just  before  the 
King  returned  to  Versailles  from  Flanders,  Bossuet  was  amazed 
to   learn    that    La    Montespan    was    again    at    Court,    both 
Chanvallon    and    La   Chaise    having   consented   to   it,  as  the 
King  had  given   them   his   word    of  honour  to   do   nothing 
wrong.     In  this  conjuncture,  Bossuet   made  a  final   effort  to 
assert  his  influence.     He  waylaid  the  King  on  his  homeward 
journey   for    the    purpose   of    remonstrating   with    him,    but 
Louis  hastily  exclaimed :  "  Say  nothing  to  me,  monsieur,  say 
nothing!      My   orders    have  been  given,  and   they   must   be 
obeyed.'' 

From  that  moment  the  resumption  of  the  royal  intrigue 
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was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  the  case  of  the  King  the  spirit 
may  have  been  willing  to  follow  the  advice  of  Bossaet,  but  the 
flesh  was  weak  and  yielded  to  the  enticement  of  La  Montespan's 
beauty.  She  at  this  date,  the  summer  of  1675,  was  thirty-four 
years  old,  while  the  King  had  nearly  completed  his  thirty- 
seventh  year. 


X 


FROM   MONTESPAN  TO   MAINTENON 

Favour  of  La  Montespan — She  is  at  Variance  with  La  Maintenon — She  visits 
La  Valli^re  at  the  Carmelites— Boyal  Intrigues  with  Mmes.  de  Soubise 
and  de  Louvigny,  Mile,  de  Rochefort-Th6obon,  and  the  beautiful 
Canoness  de  Ludres — Birth  of  Mile,  de  Blois  and  of  the  Count  de 
Toulouse— La  Montespan's  Allowance — Her  Losses  at  Play — Her  Philan- 
thropy— Rupture  between  the  King  and  La  Montespan — The  Royal 
Intrigue  with  Mile,  de  Fontanges — Renewed  Rivalry  of  La  Montespan  and 
La  Maintenon — The  ASair  of  the  Poisons — Death  of  La  Fontanges — La 
Maintenon's  increasing  Favour — Death  of  Queen  Marie  Th^r^se — Secret 
Marriage  of  the  King  and  La  Maintenon — Decline  of  La  Montespan — She 
quits  'the  Court — Her  Later  Years  and  Death— End  of  La  Valli^re — 
Conclusion. 

After  her  reunion  with  her  royal  lover,  Mme.  de  Montespan'^s 
favour  became  greater  than  ever.  There  was  no  further 
attempt  to  conceal  her  position  at  Court,  though  in  the  spring 
of  1676,  and  again  in  1677  and  1678,  the  Marquis  de  Montes- 
pan came  to  Paris  in  connection  with  a  lawsuit  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  the  Duke  de  Foix,  and  was  placed  under 
surveillance  by  the  King's  special  instructions — Louis,  indeed, 
fearing  some  outbreak  on  the  part  of  "  this  madman,  who  was 
capable  of  indulging  in  the  most  extravagant  actions."  The 
royal  alarm,  however,  was  not  justified,  for  Montespan  became 
absorbed  in  his  legal  affairs,  and  abstained  from  going  near  the 
Court.  He  lived  long  enough  to  hear  of  his  wife's  downfall 
and  retirement,  and  was  then  allowed,  it  seems,  to  return  to 
Versailles,  this  being  effected  by  the  influence  of  his  son,  the 
Marquis  d'Antin ;  and  in  the  Princess  Palatine's  correspondence 
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he  is  shown  kissing  the  hands  of  his  wife's  daughters  by  the 
King,  and  being  allowed  to  play  at  cards  with  them.  In  1701, 
however,  he  fell  seriously  ill  whilst  he  was  staying  at  his 
chateau  of  Saint-Elix,  near  Toulouse,  and  passed  away  on  the 
fir§t  day  of  December  that  year.  His  wife,  who,  it  is  alleged, 
had  previously  written  to  him  soliciting  his  forgiveness,*  there- 
upon went  into  mourning  for  him. 

But  he  was  quite  forgotten  by  her  in  the  heyday  of  her 
triumph,  when,  week  by  week,  her  magnificence  and  pride  grew 
greater.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  always  a  little  poison  in 
her  cup.  Intimate  and  very  friendly  at  first  with  her  children's 
governess,  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  she  was  soon  at  variance  with 
her,  and  some  bitter  quarrels  ensued,  chiefly  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  children  were  being  trained  and  educated. 
La  Maintenon  had  certainly  won  their  affections,  particularly 
those  of  the  crippled  Duke  du  Maine,  and  it  annoyed  the  mother 
to  find  that  she  was  only  of  secondary  account  in  the  estimation 
of  her  offspring. 

At  one  moment  Mme.  de  Maintenon  thought  of  resigning 
her  position,  but  was  persuaded  by  her  confessor.  Abbe  Gobelin, 
to  retain  it.  Nevertheless,  the  quarrels  continued,  and  often 
became  quite  violent.  On  one  occasion,  when  blows  were  almost 
exchanged,  the  King  unexpectedly  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
inquired  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  La  Maintenon,  we  are 
told,  immediately  recovered  her  composure,  and,  after  curtseying 
to  his  Majesty,  informed  him  that  if  he  would  graciously  pass 
into  the  next  room  with  her,  she  would  acquaint  him  with  what 
had  happened.  The  King  did  as  he  was  requested,  leaving  La 
Montespan  momentarily  speechless  with  rage.  Then  the  other 
woman  unbosomed  herself,  complained  bitterly  of  the  favourite's 
harshness  and  injustice,  and  solicited  permission  to  resign  her 

*  According  to  Saint  Simon,  lie  caused  her  to  be  informed  that  he  would 
not  see  her,  that  he  had  no  instructions  to  give  her,  and  that  he  desired  to  hear 
nothing  more  of  her  as  long  as  he  might  live. 
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office.  But  Louis,  unwilling  to  consent  to  the  retirement  of  a 
lady  in  whose  conversation  he  had  of  late  begun  to  take 
considerable  pleasure,  tried  to  make  excuses  for  his  mistress, 
claiming  that  she  was  not  naturally  unjust,  for  her  beautiful 
eyes  "  always  filled  with  tears  when  she  heard  of  a  touching  or 
generous  action.''  In  the  end,  La  Maintenon,  who  may  not 
really  have  intended  to  resign,  consented  to  retain  her 
functions. 

During  the  spring  of  1676  Queen  Marie  Therese  paid  two 
visits  to  Louise  de  La  Valliere  at  the  Carmelite  convent  in  the 
Rue  d'Enfer,  and  on  each  of  those  occasions  she  took  with  her 
Mme.  de  Montespan,  believing,  it  seems,  that  the  latter  was  no 
longer  the  King's  mistress,  and  hoping  that  the  sight  of  La 
Valliere's  penitence  would  help  to  keep  her  in  the  right  path. 
But  on  the  first  occasion  Mme.  la  Marquise  had  scarcely  reached 
the  convent  when  she  proceeded  to  organise  a  lottery  for  the 
community's  benefit,  and  set  herself  to  interrogate  her  former 
rival  respecting  her  position  and  feelings.  Was  she  as  well 
pleased,  as  much  at  her  ease,  as  people  said  ?  "  No,"  Louise 
replied,  "  I  am  not  at  my  ease,  but  I  am  satisfied."  Thereupon 
La  Montespan  inquired  whether  she  had  no  message  for  the 
King.  "Say  whatever  you  please,  madame,"  La  Valliere 
answered,  "  say  whatever  you  please."  After  that  repulse  the 
Marchioness,  feeling  very  hungry,  went  off  to  the  kitchens  and 
gave  four  pistoles  to  the  servants  to  purchase  the  necessary 
ingredients  for  a  sauce,  which  she  proceeded  to  make  herself, 
and  partook  of,  so  Mme.  de  Sevign6  says,  with  a  remarkably 
fine  appetite. 

A  little  later,  whilst  the  King  went  off  to  join  his  army,  La 
Montespan  repaired  to  Bourbon-l'Archambault  to  take  the 
waters  there,  which  improve  the  skin  and  the  complexion.  She 
travelled  in  great  state  with  a  train  of  forty-five  retainers  and 
an  escort  of  the  royal  guards.  From  Bourbon,  where  she 
behaved  very  generously  and  charitably  with  her  royal  lover's 
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money,  she  betook  herself  across  France  to  Fontevrault,  where 
her  sister  was  abbess ;  *  and,  at  last,  early  in  July,  returned  to 
Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  where  the  King  arrived  on  the  same 
day.  At  this  moment  the  Marchioness's  favour  seemed  to  be  as 
high  as  ever,  but  only  a  fortnight  later  there  were  rumours  that 
the  King  was  paying  attention  to  the  Princess  Anne  de  Soubise, 
nee  de  Rohan- Chabot,  who  held  office  as  a  dame  du  palais  in  the 
Queen''s  household.  Anne  and  Louis  met,  it  seems,  in  the 
private  rooms  of  one  of  the  former's  colleagues  in  the  Queen's 
establishment,  that  is  the  Marechale  de  Rochefort,  who  willingly 
placed  her  apartments  at  the  lovers'  disposal.  Born  in  1646, 
the  Marechale,  whose  maiden  name  had  been  Madeleine  de  Mont- 
morency-Laval-Bois-Dauphin,  and  who  in  1662  had  espoused 
Henri  Louis  d'Aloigny,  Marquis  de  Rochefort,  and  later  Marshal 
of  France,  assisted  him  in  making  his  way  in  the  world  by 
pandering  to  the  royal  amours  and  becoming  the  mistress  of 
Louvois.  She  lived  until  1729,  that  is,  long  enough  to  acquire 
the  favour  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  act  as  a  lady  of  the  robes 
to  the  Duchess  de  Bourgogne,  and  finally  as  first  lady  of  honour 
to  the  consort  of  the  Regent  d'Orleans. 

As  for  Anne  de  Rohan-Chabot,  whose  amour  with  the  King 
the  Marechale  so  obligingly  screened,  she  (the  daughter  of 
Henri  Chabot  and  Marguerite  de  Rohan)  was  born  in  1648  and, 
at  the  instance  of  the  famous  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  man-ied 
in  1662  her  cousin,  Francois  de  Rohan-Montbazon,  to  whom 
she  brought  the  Soubise  property  and  a  princely  title.  Her 
husband  was  seventeen  years  her  senior,  she,  at  the  time  of  the 
espousals,  being  only  fourteen  years  old.  When  she  first 
attracted  the  King's  attention  she  was  in  her  twenty-eighth  year, 
and  it  has  been  held  (notwithstanding  contradictory  statements 
made  by  Mme.  de  Sevigne  and  others)  that  she  continued  to 
meet  the  King  secretly,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  period  of 
his  marriage  with  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  She  is  described  as  a 
*  See  pp.  153, 184,  ante. 
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beautiful  and  prudent  but  very  greedy  woman,  and  it  appears 
certain  that  she  took  good  care  to  secure  ample  rewards  for 
responding  to  the  royal  flame.  The  various  branches  of  the 
house  of  Rohan  were  of  the  most  noble  birth,  but  for  a  consider- 
able time  past  their  wealth  had  been  by  no  means  great.  From 
this  period,  however,  honours  and  wealth  were  showered  upon 
them,  and  Saint  Simon  held  that  they  were  largely  indebted  for 
their  good  fortune  to  the  charms  of  the  Princess  de  Soubise 
and  the  complaisance  displayed  by  her  husband.  Although 
Saint  Simon''s  jealous  and  rancorous  disposition  prevents  one 
from  taking  any  of  his  statements  without  some  grains  of  salt, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Prince  de  Soubise's  *  advancement 
in  life  was  considerably  beyond  his  merits.  He  had  no  military 
talents,  but,  nevertheless,  ended  by  becoming  a  lieutenant- 
general,  and  was  further  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of 
Berri,  and  later  of  those  of  Brie  and  Champagne.  So  little  is 
really  known  concerning  the  King's  intrigue  with  the  Princess 
that  the  paternity  of  the  latter's  children  has  always  been 
ascribed  to  her  husband,  although  several  of  them — there  were 
eleven  altogether — repeatedly  secured  conspicuous  marks  of 
the  royal  favour.  One  became  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Strasburg, 
and  another  was  created  Duke  de  Rohan-Rohan  and  Peer  of 
France.  This  last-named  was  grandfather  of  the  infatuated 
prelate  who  became  implicated  in  the  case  of  the  famous  diamond 
necklace  made  for  La  Dubarry,  offered  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
cleverly  stolen  by  the  Countess  de  Lamotte. 

Whilst  the  King  was  paying  his  addresses  to  the  Princess 
de  Soubise  it  was  also  hinted  that  two  other  ladies,  the 
Countess  de  Louvigny  and  the  Countess  de  Beuvron,  had 
attracted  his  attention.  The  former  was  Marie  Charlotte  de 
Castelnau,  daughter  of  Marshal  de  Castlenau,  and  wife  of 
Antoine-Charles     de    Gramont,     Count    de    Louvigny,     and 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Hercule  de  Eohan,  Duke  de  Montbazon,  by  Marie 
d'Avaugour  de  Bretagne.    See  pp.  12, 13,  ante. 
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younger  brother  of  the  Count  de  Guiche,  whose  passion  for 
Henrietta  of  England  was  mentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
volume.*  In  1676,  the  date  we  have  now  reached,  the  Countess 
de  Louvigny  was,  like  Mme.  de  Soubise,  twenty-eight  years  old. 
Two  years  later,  the  death  of  her  father-in-law  made  her  Duchess 
de  Gramont.  Her  son,  afterwards  Marshal  Antoine  IV  de 
Gramont,  was  already  about  five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
her  intrigue  with  Louis  XIV,  and  her  only  other  child,  a 
daughter,  who  subsequently  became  Duchess  de  Boufflers,  was 
even  a  year  older,  so  that  whatever  may  be  the  truth  respecting 
the  descent  of  the  Gramonts  from  Henri  IV,t  none  of  them, 
certainly,  proceeded  from  Louis  XIV.  The  Duchess  de  Gramont, 
neede  Castelnau,  died  in  Paris  on  January  29, 1694,  after  a  long 
illness. 

In  regard  to  the  royal  flirtation  with  the  Countess  Lydie  de 
Beuvron,  that  lady  was  thirty-six  years  old  at  the  time  when 
it  occurred.  A  daughter  of  M.  de  Rochefort  de  Saint  Angel, 
Marquis  de  Theobon— a  locality  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  J 
— she  married  Charles  d'Harcourt  (fourth  son  of  Franfois  II 
d'Harcourt),  who,  after  serving  as  a  Knight  of  Malta,  and 
holding  the  Abbey  of  Coulombs  near  Chartres,  had  renounced 
all  vows,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  guards  of  the 
Duke  d'Orleans  as  well  as  the  subsidiary  family  title  of  Count 
de  Beuvron.  The  famous  Mme.  de  Brinvilliers  subsequently 
accused  him  of  assisting  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  to  poison 
Henrietta  of  England,  but  the  charge  was  never  conclusively 
established.  Count  de  Beuvron  died  in  1688,  that  is,  a  score 
of  years  before  the  demise  of  his  wife,  by  whom  there  was  no 
issue.  At  the  time  of  her  alleged  intrigue  with  the  King 
she  was  still  a  spinster,  having  lately  been  one  of  the  Queen's 
maids  of  honour.     It  is  only  in  1678  that  Mme.  de  Scudery 

*  See  pp.  75, 110  et  seq.,  ante. 

t  See  The  Favourites  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

X  There  is,  however,  a  Th^olon  in  Brittany. 
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is  found  referring  in  one  of  her  letters  to  the  recent  '*  secret 
marriage  "  of  Mile,  de  Theobon  and  M.  de  Beuvron. 

The  King's  passades  with  La  Soubise,  La  Louvigny,  and 
La  Theobon  were  not  serious  affairs.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  the  maitresse  en  titre, 
Mme.  de  Montespan,  was  enceinte,  and  that  in  seeking  solace 
elsewhere  Louis  XIV  merely  followed  the  example  set  by  his 
illustrious  grandfather,  Henry  of  Navarre,  who,  whenever  his 
chief  favourite  was  expecting  a  child,  invariably  consoled  him- 
self in  the  society  of  other  ladies.  However,  Mile,  de  Theobon 
was  succeeded  in  the  royal  graces  by  a  more  formidable  com- 
petitor. This  was  Marie  Isabelle,  Countess  de  Ludres,*  who 
was  also  a  canoness  of  the  Abbey  of  Noble  Ladies  of  Ste.  Menne, 
at  Poussay,  near  Mirecourt,  Vosges.  That  position,  however, 
which  she  acquired  when  she  was  about  eighteen  years  old 
(cir,  1660),  did  not  prevent  her  from  subsequently  repairing  to 
Court  and  becoming  a  maid-of-honour,  first  to  Henrietta  of 
England,  secondly  to  Queen  Marie  Therese,  and  thirdly  to  the 
Princess  Palatine,  Henrietta's  successor  as  Duchess  d'Orleans. 

Very  beautiful,  with  a  dazzling  complexion,  an  abundance 
of  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  regular  features,  Mme.  de  Ludres  f 
unfortunately  spoke  French  with  a  strong  German  accent,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne  and  others.  In  1661, 
when  Duke   Charles  IV  of  Lorraine  J  returned  to  his  States 

*  Ludres  is  near  Nancy,  in  Lorraine.  The  Countess  was  descended  from 
Hugh  Capet,  through  Eobert,  Duke  of  Burgiindy  (younger  brother  of  Henry  I 
of  France),  and  a  younger  member  of  the  Burgundian  house,  who  in  the  13th 
century  established  himself  in  Lorraine,  where  several  members  of  the  family 
afterwards  became  seneschals  and  marshals.  The  father  of  the  Countess 
Marie  Isabelle  was  Jean  V  de  Ludres,  who  in  1640  espoused  Claude  des  Salles 
de  Malpierre,  and  had  by  her  (1)  Henry  II  de  Ludres;  (2)  Marie  Isabelle, 
born  1642. 

t  One  of  her  best  portraits  (attributed  to  Mignard,  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  Ludres  family  at  Nancy)  depicts  her  as  Magdalen,  with  her  bosom  bare 
and  her  eyes  raised  sorrowfully  to  heaven.  There  are  some  variants  of  this 
picture,  in  which  the  Countess  is  shown  wearing  a  cilice.  An  alleged  portrait 
in  the  Nancy  Museum  really  represents  the  Countess's  mother. 

X  See  pp.  66,  72,  ante. 
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subsequent  to  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  established  his 
quarters  at  Miremont  whilst  waiting  for  Louis  XIV  to  place 
him  in  possession  of  Nancy,  as  had  been  agreed  upon. 
Installed  at  Miremont,  he  often  visited  the  neighbouring  abbey 
of  Poussay,  where  the  Countess  de  Ludres  was  a  canoness ; 
and  with  the  connivance  of  the  abbess,  Mme.  de  Damas,  the 
susceptible  Duke,  then  some  fifty-eight  years  old,  began  to 
lay  desperate  siege  to  the  young  lady's  affections.  He  was  re- 
peatedly in  a  very  involved  matrimonial  position.  Forty 
years  previously  he  had  been  married  to  his  cousin,  Nicole  de 
Lorraine,  whom  he  had  repudiated  in  1637,  in  order  to  espouse 
Beatrix  de  Cusance,  widow  of  the  Prince  de  Cantecroix,  having 
taken  that  course  with  the  approval  of  a  certain  Jesuit  Father 
named  Cheminot,  who  held  that  the  first  marriage  had  been 
null  and  void,  as  the  Duke  had  been  constrained  to  it  by  the 
will  of  his  uncle,  the  bride's  father.  Two  years  later,  however, 
Pope  Urban  VIII — in  part  because  the  Duchess  Nicole  was 
still  alive — annulled  Duke  Charles's  marriage  with  the  Princess 
de  Cantecroix.  Withal,  she  bore  him  two  children  (Henri 
Prince  de  Vaudemont,  and  Anne,  married  to  Jules  Prince  de 
Lillebonne)  and  continued  to  share  his  adventurous  life, 
invariably  accompanying  him  to  the  wars,  and  thereby  becom- 
ing known  as  his  femme  de  campagne. 

Now,  according  to  a  history  of  Lorraine  *  written  by  Father 
Hugo,  Abbot  of  Etival,  who  lived  under  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV 
and  Louis  XV,  the  Princess  de  Cantecroix  was  informed  by 
MM.  de  Vaudemont  and  de  Lillebonne  of  Duke  Charles's 
sudden  infatuation  for  the  pretty  young  canoness  whom  he 
had  discovered  at  the  abbey  of  Poussay.  The  Princess  there- 
upon reproached  the  Duke,  and  entreated  him  to  give  up  this 
new  amour.  But  she  herself  was  no  longer  young,  and  had 
lost  most  of  her  good  looks,  in  such  wise  that  the   volatile 

*  MSS.  Nancy  Library,  which  contains  quite  a  collection  of  Abbot  Hugo's 
unprinted  but  often  important  works. 
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Duke  paid  very  little  heed  to  her  remonstrances.  Sending  for 
the  Countess  de  Ludres**  mother  (Claude  des  Salles),*  he  com- 
pelled her  to  assent  to  his  marriage  with  her  daughter,  and 
this  being  granted,  he  caused  himself  to  be  solemnly  affianced 
to  the  young  canoness  f  by  Abbe  Fontaine,  parish  priest  of 
Richardmenil.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  Princess  de 
Cantecroix  to  retire  to  Besanpon.  But  the  children  whom 
that  unfortunate  lady  had  borne  him  now  intervened.  His 
son,  the  Prince  de  Vaudemont,  upbraided  him  warmly,  and 
compelled  Mme.  de  Ludres,  senior,  to  remove  her  daughter 
from  the  abbey  of  Poussay.  Abbot  Hugo*'s  narrative  leaves  a 
distinct  impression,  however,  that  this  was  not  effected  until 
Duke  Charles  had  made  his  young  fiancee  his  mistress. 

Now,  the  question  of  regularising  the  Duke's  union  with 
the  Princess  de  Cantecroix,  and  securing  the  legitimation  of 
their  children,  required  that  they  should  again  go  through  the 
form  of  marriage,t  and  the  Princess  having  fallen  very 
dangerously  ill  at  Besanpon,  and  her  death  being  foreseen,  the 
Duke  agreed  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  approval  of  the  Pope.  He  would  not,  however,  participate 
in  the  proceedings  personally,  but  despatched  a  member  of 
his  household,  a  M.  de  Risau court,  to  act  as  his  proxy  at  the 
ceremony.  This  proved  to  be  a  marriage  in  extremis^  for  only 
a  few  hours  after  its  celebration  the  unfortunate  Beatrix  de 
Cusance  passed  away  (June  5,  1663).  Moreover,  the  union  was 
never  ratified  by  the  Pope,  Alexander  VII,  who  adhered  to  the 
views  of  his  predecessor.  Urban  VIII,  in  such  wise  that  the  Prince 
de  Vaudemont  lost  his  rights  to  the  ducal  throne  of  Lorraine. 

According  to  an  account  penned  in  after  years  by  the 
Princess  Palatine,   Duchess   d'Orleans,  Beatrix  de   Cantecroix 

*  Her  father,  Jean  V  de  Ludres,  had  died  December  27, 1659. 
t  The  oanonesses  of  Poussay  did  not  take  the  vow  of  celibacy.  The  abbesses 
did  take  it,  however. 

X  The  Duchess  Nicole  had  died  in  1657. 
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had  administered  some  poison  to  young  Mme.  de  Ludres  with 
the  object  of  disfiguring  her,  and  thereby  curing  Duke  Charles 
of  his  infatuation.  And  it  is  added  that  on  a  rash  breaking 
out  all  over  the  lady's  body,  Duke  Charles  speedily  turned  his 
attention  elsewhere.  But  neither  Abbot  Hugo  of  Etival  nor 
the  Marquis  de  Beauvau  confirms  those  assertions  in  his 
account  of  the  affair.*  On  the  contrary,  the  Princess  de 
Cantecroix  being  dead,  they  picture  Duke  Charles  giving  balls 
at  Mirecourt  and  Poussay,  in  honour  of  his  iriamorata  the 
canoness.  He  was,  however,  extremely  flighty,  and  before 
long  he  is  found  paying  his  addresses  to  a  demoiselle  Croisette, 
the  niece  of  a  Nancy  banker,  and  to  a  demoiselle  Lahaye, 
whom  he  had  previously  known  in  Paris.  Nevertheless,  Mme.  de 
Ludres  certainly  expected  that,  the  Princess  de  Cantecroix  now 
being  dead,  the  Duke  would  end  by  marrying  her,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  betrothal  which  had  been  celebrated.  Time 
went  on,  however,  and  a  great  deal  of  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  against  such  a  union,  those  who  coveted  the  succession  of 
Lorraine  being  anxious  to  prevent  a  match  which  might  result 
in  the  birth  of  legitimate  male  issue  to  the  reigning  Duke. 
Perhaps  it  was  they  who  prompted  the  affair  with  Marianne 
Pajot,  the  apothecary's  daughter. t  Ultimately  a  mere  child, 
Louise  Marguerite,!  daughter  of  the  Count  d'Apremont-Nanteuil, 
was  thrown  in  Duke  Charles's  way,  and  on  July  17,  1665,  he 
(then  sixty-two  years  old)  was  united  in  marriage  to  this  girl 
who  was  just  entering  her  teens.  No  children  were  born 
of  the  union,  and  thus  those  who  had  plotted  it  attained 
their  ends.§ 

*  The  Palatine  asserts  that  Mme.  de  Ludres  was  only  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old  at  the  time  when  Duke  Charles  became  enamoured  of  her.  The 
statement  is  ridiculous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  quite  twenty  at  that 
period.    See  her  epitaph  at  Nancy,  and  her  Oraison  funibre  (MS.  Nancy). 

t  See  p.  66,  ante. 

X  Some  accounts  say  Marie  Louise. 

§  The  Duchess  subsequently  married  Count  Mansfeld,  by  whom  she  had 
children.    It  was  a  manage  d'urgence,  as  she  was  eticeinte  at  the  time. 
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It  must  be  related,  however,  that  before    that   marriage 
between   March    and    December   took   place,   the   Princes   de 
Vaudemont  and  de  Lillebonne,  being  anxious  to  prevent  it,  in 
view  of  claims  to  the  ducal  succession  which  they  might  possibly 
urge  in  later  years,  begged  the  Canoness  de  Ludres  to  enter  a 
protest  on  the  ground  that  she  had  previously  been  solemnly 
contracted  and  affianced  to  Duke  Charles.    At  this  moment — so 
Abbot  Hugo  tells  us  in  his  manuscript  history  of  Lorraine — 
Mme.  de  Ludres  was  on  the  very  point  of  starting  for  Paris  to 
enter  the  household  of  the  Duchess   d'Orleans  (Henrietta  of 
England)  as  a  maid-of-honour.     She  assented  readily  enough, 
however,  to  the  suggestion  which  was  made  to  her  by  Vaudemont 
and  Lillebonne,  deeming  herself  to  be  quite  as   fit  as  Mile. 
d'Apremont  was  to  share  the  ducal  throne,  and  reasoning,  more- 
over, that  if  her  protest,  instead  of  touching  the  Duke,  should 
unfortunately  irritate  him,  she  would  speedily  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  resentment.    But  she  unluckily  deferred  her  journey  to 
Paris  for  a  few  days,  whereupon  the  Duke  (hearing  that  Mme.  de 
Ludres'  protest  had  been  lodged  with  the  Bishop  of  Toul)  sent 
some  guards  to  arrest  both  her  and  her  mother.     A  certain 
Sieur  Canon,  then  Procuror  and  later  President  of  the  Sovereign 
Court    of  Lorraine,   was  next  despatched  to  interrogate   and 
browbeat  the  young  canoness.     Beauvau  tells  us  in  his  memoirs 
that  she  repeatedly  refused  to  withdraw  her  opposition  to  the 
Duke's  marriage  with  the  little  d'Apremont,  saying  that  she 
herself  had  been  solemnly  affianced  to  Monseigneur  by  the  cure  of 
Richardm^nil,  in  the  presence  of  her  mother  and  grandmother. 
For  a  time  her  firmness  disconcerted  the  judge  and  alarmed  the 
Duke.      Canon  returned  to   the   attack,  however,   and   even 
threatened  the  young  woman  with  the  capital  penalty  for  Use- 
majeste.     In  the  end,  according  to  Abbot  Hugo,  it  was  her 
mother  who  prevailed  on  her  to  renounce  her  claims  on  a  prince 
"whom  she  could  neither  compel  by  the  justice  of  her  rights 
nor  retain  by  the  power  of  her  charms," 
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The  young  canoness  repaired,  then,  to  Paris,  and  entered 
the  household  of  Henrietta  of  England.  The  exact  date  of  this 
occurrence  is  uncertain,  but  we  know  that  by  the  privilege  of 
her  exalted  descent  and  undoubted  beauty  she  danced,  in 
1666,  in  the  royal  Ballet  of  the  Muses  in  which  Louis  XIV 
himself  figured,  and  in  which  among  her  companions  were 
Henrietta,  La  Valliere,  and  La  Montespan.  In  the  following  year 
Benserade,  the  favourite  Court  poet  of  the  time,  penned  the 
following  lines  concerning  Mme.  de  Ludres  *  : 

"  Pour  vous  gu6rir,  il  conviendrait,  de  Ludre, 

Que  le  pasteur  au  doigt  vous  mlt  un  jonc. 
Vous  avez  I'air  tendre,  doux  et  lugubre  : 

A  la  pigeonne  il  faudrait  un  pigeon. 
De  mille  amants  vous  etes  recherch^e, 

Et  votre  coeur  centre  eux  tient  toujours  bon ; 
Mais  gardez-vous  d'etre  a  la  fin  touch^e, 

Et  que  I'amour  vous  accorde  k  son  ton."  f 

It  is,  however,  only  in  1671  that  one  finds  some  mention  of 
the  lady  in  the  correspondence  of  the  great  letter-writers  of  the 
period.  Those  who  refer  to  her  the  most  frequently  are  Bussy- 
Rabutin  and  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  after  whom  one  may  place 
Mme.  de  Scudery,  Mme.  de  Montmorency,  and  the  Princess 
Palatine,  Duchess  d'Orleans.  Except  with  respect  to  her 
German  accent,  which  both  the  Palatine  (a  German  herself)  and 
Mme.  de  Sevigne  often  turn  to  ridicule,  nobody  is  particularly 
hard  on  her.  One  may  even  say  that  a  good  many  women  liked 
her,  although  by  reason  of  her  beauty  she  was  much  admired  and 
courted  by  the  other  sex.  The  man  who  disliked  her  most 
seems  to  have  been  Bussy-Rabutin,  who  long  refused  to  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  her  love  for  his  Majesty  the  Great  Monarch. 

In  1671,  when  Mme.  de  Ludres  had  become  a  maid-of-honour 
to  the  Queen  (Henrietta  of  England  had  died  the  previous 

*  See  Bussy-Rabutin's  correspondence. 

t  In  some  versions  the  word  tour  has  been  substituted  for  ton,  an  obvious 
misreading. 
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year),  she  was  bitten,  like  some  of  her  companions  at  Court,  by 
a  little  mad  dog  belonging  to  Mme.  de  Roche fort-Theobon, 
apropos  of  which  incident  La  Sevigne  wrote  to  her  daughter : 
"Ludres,  Coetlogon,  and  Rouvroy  started  this  morning  for 
Dieppe  to  be  plunged  three  times  in  the  sea.*  It  is  a  sad 
journey;  Benserade  is  in  despair;  Theobon  would  not  go, 
though  she  also  was  nibbled  at.  The  Queen  won't  allow  her 
to  serve  her,  and  nobody  knows  what  may  result  from  this 
adventure.  Don't  you  think  that  Ludres  resembles  Andro- 
meda? For  my  part,  I  picture  her  fastened  to  a  rock,  and 
Treville,t  on  a  winged  horse,  killing  the  monster.  Ah,  Zezu, 
Matame  de  Grignan,  Tetranze  soze  fetre  zettee  toute  nue  tans  la 
mer.''''  J 

However  bad  her  French  pronunciation  may  have  been, 
Marie  Isabelle  de  Ludres  fascinated  in  turn  both  La  Montes- 
pan^s  brother,  Vivonne,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Vend6me,§  and  it 
would  appear  from  the  above  extract  that  Tr^ville,  who  ended 
by  becoming  a  devotee,  was  also  smitten  by  her  charms.  As 
for  Benserade,  the  Court  poet,  he  went  mad  over  her.  Never, 
even  in  regard  to  La  Valliere,  did  this  Norman  versifier  pen 
more  extravagant  verses  than  those  which  he  indited  in  honour 
of  the  beauty  of  Lorraine.  Let  us  quote,  as  a  specimen,  one  of 
his  sonnets  en  bouts  rimes  : 

"  Pour  Mme.  de  Ltcdre,\\  sonnet  en  bouts  rirn^s 
D'une  telle  toison  qui  sera  I'Argonaute  ? 
Ludre,  il  n'est  rien  d'6gal  a  vous  dans  le  S6rail. 
Je  voudrais  de  I'Etat  quitter  le  Gouvernail, 

*  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  medical  ideas  of  the  time  whenever  a 
person  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 

t  Henri  Joseph  de  Peyre,  Gomte  de  Tr6ville  (Troisvilles).  The  "  Ars6ne  " 
of  Labruy^re's  Characters,  and  the  son  of  Armand  Jean  de  Peyre,  the  Tr6ville 
of  Dumas'  Three  Musketeers. 

X  A  rendering  of  Mme.  de  Ludres'  alleged  pronunciation  of  French. 

§  See  pp.  30,  81,  ante. 

II  Contemporaries  sometimes  wrote  the  name  Ludre,  and  even  placed  du 
instead  of  de  before  it.  There  was  some  little  confusion  between  the  canoness 
and  the  ladies  of  the  ♦*  du  Lude  "  family  of  Touraine. 
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Pour  pouvoir  seulement  baiser  votre  Menotte. 

V6nus,  aupres  de  vous,  etait  une  Marmotte ; 
Si  Ton  voyait  le  coeur  par  quelque  Soupirail, 
Vous  verriez  le  mien  pur  et  sans  cet  Attirail 

De  ruses  qu'a  la  Gour  on  6tale  par  Bottes. 
Ce  cceur  est  plus  ardent  que  n'est  le  mont  Etna, 
Plus  ferme  qu'un  Scevole  en  bravant  Porsenna  ; 

II  ne  saurait  quitter  un  si  doux  Labyrinthe. 
Qui  voudrait  Ten  tirer  deviendrait  son  Bourreau. 

Ah  !  que  pour  vous  porter  de  Paris  a  Corinthe, 
N'etes  vous  mon  Europe,  et  moi  votre  Taureau !  " 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  MM.  de  Vivonne  and  de 
Vendome  were  both  at  one  moment  enamoured  of  "  La  Belle 
de  Ludres."  The  latter,  who  was  extremely  jealous,  ended  by 
challenging  Vivonne  to  fight  him,  but  Vivonne,  who  had  been 
very  severely  wounded  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  on  the 
French  invasion  of  Holland,  refused  to  accept  the  encounter 
unless  Vendome  would  consent  to  undergo  injuries  similar  to 
those  which  he  himself  had  received.  As  it  happened,  Vendome 
was  not  particularly  noted  for  bravery,  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  he  had  only  challenged  La  Montespan's  brother 
because  he  knew  him  to  be  invalided. 

La  Montespan  herself  appears  to  have  seconded  Vivonne''s 
suit  with  respect  to  Mme.  de  Ludres,  even  sending  her  presents 
in  her  own  and  the  King''s  name ;  for  instance,  two  very  hand- 
some toilet-table  candlesticks,  well  chiselled,  with  round  feet; 
two  smaller  fluted  candlesticks ;  a  pair  of  silver  snuffers  with 
their  stand  ;  a  foot  warmer ;  a  well-chiselled  sugar  basin ;  three 
salt  cellars;  a  small  round  silver  saucer;  a  fine  clock  with 
ornaments  in  silver,  and  vases  above  the  cornice.  But  however 
much  the  corpulent  Vivonne  might  sigh,  however  much  he 
might  employ  Racine  and  Corneille  to  write  sonnets  for  him,* 

*  Here  is  a  sonnet  written  by  Corneille  for  Vivonne  on  an  occasion  when 
the  latter  was  sending  a  galant  (i.e.  a  bouquet  embellished  with  favours)  to 
Mme.  de  Ludres : 

'•  Au  point  ou  me  r6duit  la  distance  des  lieux, 

SoufErez  que  ce  galant  vous  porte  mes  hommages, 
Comme  si  ces  couleurs  6taient  autant  d'images 
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and  however  much  Mme.  de  Montespan  might  support  him 

with   her   persuasive  tongue,  La  Belle   de   Ludres   was   more 

desirous  of  securing  a  husband  than  a  lover.    Naturally  enough, 

she  became  indignant  when  Anne  Jules,  Count  d'Ayen,  later 

Duke  de  Noailles,  jilted  her  for  Marie  Franpoise,  heiress  of  the 

last  Duke  de  Bournonville.     It  was,  perhaps,  that  affair  which 

was  alluded  to  in  some  lines  which  will  be  found  in  sundry 

collections  of  16th  century  verses : 

"  Si  la  Ludres  eut  eu  moins  d'appas, 
EUe  aurait  6te  marine ; 
Mais  un  mari  n'aimerait  pas 
La  voir  d'amants  entour^e. 
Son  coeur,  quoiqu'il  pense  des  mieux, 
Ne  peut  assurer  de  ses  yeux." 

The  Count  d'Ayen  having  followed  the  example  of  Charles 
IV  of  Lorraine,  it  was  scarcely  any  consolation  for  Mme.  de 
Ludres  to  be  pursued  pour  le  mmivais  motif  by  Mme.  de  Sevigne's 
volatile  son  Charles,  the  last  of  his  name.  But  a  Court  revo- 
lution was  impending.  Towards  the  end  of  1673  all  the 
Queen's  maids-of-honour  were  dismissed.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
why  this  occurred.  Some  writers,  including  Mme.  de  Sevigne, 
have  attributed  it  to  La  Montespan,  but  she  hardly  had  then 
the  power  that  she  afterwards  wielded.  Others  have  insinuated 
that  it  was  all  due  to  a  slip  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  aforesaid 
maids,  and  have  even  designated  Mme.  de  Ludres  as  the  culprit, 
Voltaire  {Steele  de  Louis  XIV)  is  hopelessly  at  sea  on  the  subject, 
for  the  case  of  abortion,  which  he  mentions  as  the  cause  of  the 

De  celles  qu'en  mon  cceur  je  conserve  le  mieux. 
Parez-en  ce  beau  sein,  ce  chef  d'ceuvre  des  cieux, 

Cette  honte  des  lis,  cet  aimant  des  courages, 

Ce  sein  ou  la  nature  a  mis  tant  d'avantages, 
Qu'il  d6robe  le  coeur  en  surprenant  les  yeux. 
II  va  mourir  d'amour  sur  cette  gorge  nue ; 
II  en  palit  dej4,  sa  vigueur  diminue, 

Et  finit  languissant  en  des  traits  efiaces. 
H61as,  que  de  mortels  lui  portent  envie, 
Et  voudraient  en  langueur  finir  ainsi  leur  vie, 

S'ils  pourraient,  en  mourant,  etre  si  bien  places  1 " 
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dismissal  of  the  maids- of-honour,  occurred,  not  in  1673  or  1675, 
but  in  1660,  the  victim  having  been  Mile,  de  Guerchy,  who  had 
been  seduced  by  the  Duke  de  Vitry.*  There  has  never  been 
any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  dismissal  of  Queen  Marie 
Therese's  maids ;  all  the  conjectures  of  the  historians  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  being  open  to  one  or  another  objection. 
We  know,  however,  that  Mme.  de  Ludres,  on  leaving  the 
Queen's  service,  returned  immediately  to  the  Orleans  household 
as  one  of  the  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  Duke's  second  wife, 
the  Princess  Palatine.  Benserade,  the  poet,  was  still  celebrating 
the  charms  of  the  lady  from  Lorraine.  At  the  end  of  his 
Metamorphoses  cTOvide  en  rondeaiLV,  prepared  by  the  King's 
command,  and  printed  at  the  Imprimerie  Royale  in  1676,t 
there  are  two  acrostical  sonnets  in  which  the  first  letters  of  each 
line  form  the  name  "Madame  de  Ludre."  Benserade  was  at 
that  time  sixty-four  years  old,  and  probably  incapable  of  the 
feelings  which  he  expressed  in  his  verse.  When  one  remembers, 
however,  that  his  work  was  produced  under  royal  patronage,  it 
is  allowable  to  surmise  that  his  praises  of  Mme.  de  Ludres  were 
suggested  by  the  passion  which  the  King  had  already  conceived 
for  her.  In  respect  to  the  royal  favour,  her  star  was  certainly 
in  the  ascendant  during  the  early  spring  of  1677,  as  is  shown 
by  the  letters  of  Bussy-Rabutin,  Mme.  de  Montmorency,  and 
others ;  everybody  expected  to  see  her  become  maitresse  declaree, 
and  courtiers  hummed  the  ditty : 

"  La  Valli^re  6tait  du  commun, 

La  Montespan  est  de  noblesse, 

La  de  Ludres  est  chanoinesse : 
EUes  sont,  toutes  trois,  pour  un 

Qui  fait  Tunique  entre  les  potentats — 

Car  il  poss^de  les  trois  Etats."  % 

*  See  Guy  Patin's  Letters,  June,  July,  1660. 

t  The  plates  are  mostly  by  S6bastien  Leclerc,  who  received  £400  from 
the  King  as  his  remuneration. 

X  The  above  lines  vary  somewhat  in  contemporary  MSS.  The  idea,  of 
course,  is  that  the  King  was  master  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm— nobility, 
clergy,  and  people. 
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At  the  end,  however,  of  February  1677,  the  King  joined 
his  army  in  Flanders,  and  when  he  returned  home,  La  Montespan, 
whom  he  had  left  enceinte^  as  we  previously  mentioned,  had  given 
birth    to  a  daughter.  Mile,   de   Blois,  subsequently  Duchess 
d'Orleans.     In  the  short  struggle  for  supremacy  which  ensued, 
La  Belle  de  Ludres  was  speedily  worsted  by  her  rival,  who,  with 
mingled  spite  and  disdain,  nicknamed  her  "  The  Rag."  *     The 
King,  again  infatuated  with  the  fair  "  Athenais,"  who  had  risen 
from  her  couches  looking  more  seductive  than  ever,  is  also  said 
to  have  treated  Mme.  de  Ludres  very  harshly.     But  only  from 
the  sentimental  point  of  view  is  that  correct.     He  quitted  her, 
and  without  ceremony,  no  doubt ;   yet  he  attempted  to  make 
some  amends  for  his  fickleness   by  despatching  his   valet'de- 
chambre  Chamarande  to  the  forsaken  lady  with  a  gift  of  400,000 
livres.     She,  however,  indignantly  refused  the  money ;  and  after 
making  various  attempts  to  touch  the  egotistical  royal  heart  by 
a  display  of  her  grief-stricken  beauty  at  church  and  elsewhere, 
she  resumed  for  a  time  her  position  in  the  Orleans  household, 
and  then  withdrew  to  the  Chateau  du  Bouchet,  near  Corbeil, 
which  belonged  to  the  Marechale  de  Clerambault,  governess  of 
the  Orleans  maids-of-honour.     About  this  time  old  Benserade 
wTote  two  more  sonnets  on  Mme.  de  Ludres'  charms  and  un- 
happiness.     In  January,  1678,  she  at  last  took  up  her  abode  at 
the  Saintes  Maries  convent  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain, 
Paris,   retaining    in    her   retirement,  we  are   told,  an   air   of 
sorrowful   dignity,  well   suited   to  her    style    of  beauty,  and 
thereby  securing  the  sympathy  of  all  who  saw  her  at  the  chapel 
services. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  Mme.  de  Ludres  remained  at 
this  convent,  or  whether  she  subsequently  reappeared  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles  before  retiring  to  her  native  province  of 

*  Mme.  de  S6vign6  called  Mme.  de  Ludres  "lo"  and  "Isis."  For  La 
Montespan  the  nickname  of  "Quanto"  had  been  devised,  that  word,  which 
signifies  "How  much?  "  being  constantly  used  by  her  at  the  card-table. 
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Lorraine.     There  are  conflicting  dates  as  to  the  period  of  that 
return.    The  year  1680  has  been  suggested  by  various  writers,  but 
in  the  oraison  funebre^  subsequently  delivered  by  the  Cure  of 
Ludres  at  the  Countess's  obsequies,  it  is  stated  that  she  had  been 
resident  in  Lorraine  for  twenty  years — an  estimate  which,  if  cor- 
rect, would  imply  that  her  return  took  place  in  1686.    However, 
this  may  well  be  inaccurate.     It  is  allowable  to  surmise  that 
Mme.  de  Ludres  finally  went  into  retirement  when,  in  or  about 
September  1680,  she  at  last  overcame  her  pride  sufficiently  to 
accept  from   the   King  a   pension   of  2000   crowns,  with   an 
immediate  gift   of   25,000   livres   to   enable   her   to   pay  her 
creditors.*     Though  she  had  long  refused  all  gifts  from  the 
monarch  who  had  been  her  lover,  she  cannot  be  blamed  for 
having  finally  accepted  some  means  of  support.     As  noble  as 
the  King  himself,  descended  from  the  same  original  stock,  she 
was  nevertheless  a  woman  of  comparatively  small  means.     She 
had  spent  her  best  years  at  the  Court  of  France  in  attendance 
either  upon  the  Queen  or  upon  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
Duchesses  d'Orleans,  and  whilst  most  of  her  companions  had 
found    husbands,   and    received    handsome    dowries    at    their 
marriages,  she  herself  was  quite  as  indifferently  circumstanced 
as   she   had  been   when   she  had  first  repaired  to  Versailles. 
Thus,  any  invidious  remarks  respecting  her  final  acceptance  of 
the  royal  munificence,  which  are  to  be  found  in  La  Sevigne's  or 
Bussy-Rabutin''s  correspondence,  may  be  put  aside.     Moreover, 
her  brother,  Henri  H  de  Ludres,  Count  d'Affrique,  was  a  married 
man   with   children,  and  in  indifferent  circumstances,  like  all 
the  nobility  of  Lorraine,  where  the  wars  of  earlier  times  had  led 
to  much  impoverishment.      Now,  Mme.  de  Ludres   was   very 
desirous  of  improving  the  family  fortunes,  as  she  showed  in  her 
later  years. 

On  returning  to  Lorraine  she  may  have  resided  for  a  while 
at  Ludres,  Bayon,  or  Richardmenil,  where  she  had  property, 
*  Mme.  de  S4vign6  to  Mme.  de  Grignan,  October  2, 1680. 
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but  she  ultimately  established  herself  at  Nancy,  where  she 
dwelt,  it  appears,  sometimes  in  a  house  contiguous  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Benedictine  Ladies  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament — 
founded  by  Princess  Catherine  of  Lorraine,  and  originally 
known  as  Notre  Dame  de  Consolation — or  else  at  the  convent 
itself.  When  her  brother  died,  in  1686,  she  devoted  herself  to 
the  interests  of  her  nephew  Louis  and  his  family,  and  there  are 
numerous  records  extant  which  show  that  she  spent  much  of  her 
means  on  repairing  or  building  churches.  Under  date  October 
7,  1720,  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  married  Elisabeth 
Charlotte,  sister  of  the  Regent  d'Orleans,  and  a  friend  of  Mme. 
de  Ludres,  raised  the  latter's  estate  of  Bayon  to  the  rank  of  a 
Marquisate,*  with  (by  her  own  desire)  special  remainder  of  the 
title  to  her  grand-nephew,  Fran9ois  Louis  de  Ludres,t  who 
became  a  Chamberlain  to  King  Stanislas.  Mme.  de  Ludres'' 
will  (dated  1721,  with  various  codicils  of  1723)  is  also  extant,  J 
and  contains  a  number  of  legacies  to  churches  and  other  religious 
foundations,  besides  confirming  the  remainder  of  the  Marquisate 
of  Bayon  and  other  property  to  Francois  Louis  de  Ludres,  failing 
whom  the  title  and  estates  were  to  pass  (as  indeed  happened)  to 
his  younger  brother,  Charles  Louis. 

In  a  letter  dated  1718,  the  Princess  Palatine  wrote  :  "Mme. 
de  Ludres  is  at  Nancy,  in  a  convent,  which  she  quits  whenever 
she  pleases ;  she  is  seventy  years  old,  and  is  still  beautiful ;  her 
only  thought  is  to  bring  up  her  nieces  properly,  and  she 
deprives  herself  of  bread  for  her  brother's  children,"  Mme.  de 
Ludres,  who  has  been  credited  with  the  authorship  of  a  manual 
on  the  preparation  of  cosmetics,§  and  who  may  have  been 
indebted  to  some  such  help  for  the  preservation  of  her  beauty, 
was  in  reality  more  than  seventy  at  the  date  of  the  Palatine's 

*  Tr6sor  des  Ghartes  de  Lorraine, 
t  His  mother  was  a  Ohoiseul. 
%  Registres  du  Bailliage  de  Nancy. 

§  We  have  been  unable  to  trace  this  work,  of  which  Lancelot,  of  the 
Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions,  etc.,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  copy. 
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letter.     Her  epitaph  in  the  church  of  the  Benedictines  of  the 

Blessed  Sacrament,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Dizier  at  Nancy,  shows 

that  when  she  died  on  January  28,  1726,  that  is,  more  than  ten 

years  after  her  royal  lover,  Louis  XIV,  she  was  eighty-four 

years    old — a    statement    confirmed    by    the    funeral    oration 

delivered  over  her  remains,  and  thus  establishing  the  fact  that 

she  was  born  in  1642,  as  we  previously  indicated.     The  epitaph 

of  this  woman,  who  for  a  few  years  loved  not  wisely  but  too 

well,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  performing  penance 

and  doing  good  works,  may  well  be  quoted  by  us.     It  runs  as 

follows : 

"  Here  lies  the  most  high  and  most  puissant  lady,  Marie  Isabelle  de  Ludres, 
Marchioness  of  Bayon,  who  devoted  her  first  years  to  the  service  of  the  Lord 
as  a  Canoness  of  the  Abbey  of  Poussay,  and  was  then  admitted  to  be  a  maid- 
of-honour  to  Queen  Marie  Th^rese  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Finally,  after 
appearing  in  society  with  much  honour,  and  with  the  general  esteem  of  her 
sovereigns  and  the  great,  she  withdrew  to  this  Holy  House,  where  she  spent 
twenty  years  practising  the  most  substantial  piety,  absorbed  in  the  great 
matter  of  her  salvation,  in  ornamenting  and  repairing  churches,  in  assisting 
the  poor,  in  maintaining  the  4clat  of  her  family  by  the  gifts  which  she  bestowed 
on  it.  She  received  from  God  a  generous  and  benevolent  heart,  and  with  the 
graces  of  rare  beauty  combined  the  sentiments  of  a  noble  soul,  which  caused 
her  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  accomplished  person.  She  died  on  the  28th  of 
January,  in  the  year  1726,  aged  eighty-four  years,  and  chose  her  sepulchre 
among  the  Religious  of  this  Monastery,  whom  she  always  loved  and  protected. 
Bequiescat  in  pace.'' 

We  have  written  at  some  length  respecting  Mme.  de  Ludres 

because,  apart  from  the  references  to  her  in  Sevigne,  Bussy- 

Rabutin,  Saint  Simon,  and  others,    little  is  generally  known 

about  her,  in  such  wise  that  our  account  will  supplement  the 

information  hitherto  available.     But  we  must  now  return  to 

Mme.  de  Montespan.     We  have  mentioned  that  her  daughter. 

Mile,  de  Blois,   was  born   in  May  1677.*      In  the  following 

summer,   after  accompanying  the   King   on   his  campaign  in 

Lorraine  and  Flanders,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Louis  Alexandre, 

Count   de    Toulouse,  who,  in   his  turn,    was  duly  legitimated 

as   a    child    of    France,  and    created    a    peer,    admiral,   and 

*  Some  biographies  say  February. 
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grand-huntsman  of  France,  governor  of  Guienne  and  Brittany, 
and  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  King's  armies.  He  was  Mme. 
de  Montespan's  last  child  by  Louis  XIV,  and  was  undoubtedly 
the  worthiest  of  all  the  King's  natural  offspring. 

La  Montespan  was  an  expensive  woman,  and  cost  France  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  money.     The  figure  of  her  actual 
personal   allowance   whilst    she   was   in   favour  is  not  known 
exactly,  but    from    1677  onward   she   received   a   pension   of 
150,000  livresfor  the  keep  and  education  of  her  children,  a  sum 
which  was  supplemented  in  1685  by  a  grant  of  half  a  million 
livres  for  the  same  purpose.     Magnificent  jewels  were  bestowed 
upon  her  by  her  royal  lover;  much  money  was  expended  in 
embellishing  her   chateau  at  Clagny  and   her  apartments   at 
Saint  Germain-en-Laye   and   Versailles ;   extra  allowances  for 
one  or  another  purpose  were  constantly  being  made  to  her  by 
the   King's    command;    she    obtained   a    grant   of    a    newly 
established  tobacco  monopoly,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
privateers  were  fitted  out  for  her  especial  benefit.     But  all  the 
money  which  she  received  slipped  between  her  fingers.    Madame 
la   Marquise   was   an   inveterate   gambler,   fully  sharing   that 
passion   for   play   which   then   consumed  most   of  those   who 
belonged   to  the   Court.      The   King,  the   Queen,   Monsieur, 
Madame,  Mademoiselle,  all  the  Princes  and  Princesses  gam  bled, 
as  well  as  the  great  officers  of  State  and  the  other  courtiers. 
Dancing,  we  are  told,  had  gone  out  of  fashion.      As  soon  as 
people  assembled  together  they  started  play — trying  their  luck 
at  homhre,  bassette,  lansquenet,  hoca,  and  other  games.      The 
pools  ranged  from  five  to  twelve  hundred  louis,  and  there  were 
occasions  when  La  Montespan  lost  at  a  sitting  as  much   as 
700,000  crowns.      That  occurred,  however,  more   particularly 
when  her  influence  over  the  King  was  declining,  and  when  she 
turned  to  play  for  consolation.     In  earlier  years  she  gambled 
somewhat  less  recklessly. 

x\t  the  same  time,  as  her  English  biographer  (Mr.  H,  Noel 
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Williams)  well  says,  she  was  extremely  generous  and  benevolent. 
She  established  a  hospital  or  almshouse  for  old  people  at  Saint 
Germain-en-Laye,  she  enlarged  the  general  hospital  in  the 
same  town,  she  promoted  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
convent  of  Ursulines  there,  she  gave  an  annual  grant  to  an 
orphanage  at  Fontainebleau,  and  she  completed  the  Oratorian 
monastery  at  Saumur  during  the  years  of  her  favour.  Subse- 
quently her  benefactions  were  even  more  numerous. 

She  also  protected  or  assisted  several  men  of  letters, 
including  Corneille,  Racine,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Pellisson, 
and  Quinault,  and  it  was  largely  to  her  that  Lully  the 
composer  owed  the  comptrollership  of  the  Opera.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  hour  of  her  fall  struck,  most  of  her  proteges  vied  with 
one  another  in  proving  their  ingratitude.  Although  at  the 
beginning  of  1679  her  favour  seemed  to  be  higher  than  ever, 
early  in  the  ensuing  spring  her  children's  governess,  Mme.  de 
Maintenon,  is  found  requesting  her  confessor.  Abbe  Gobelin,  to 
pray  and  have  prayers  said  for  the  King,  who,  says  she,  ''  is  on 
the  brink  of  a  deep  precipice."  La  Maintenon  was  alluding  to 
a  passion  which  the  King,  now  forty-one  years  old,  had 
suddenly  conceived  for  a  young  beauty  of  eighteen  summers. 

This  was  Marie  Angelique  de  Scorailles  *  de  Roussilhe, 
currently  known  as  Mile,  de  Fontanges,  after  the  lordship  of 
that  name  which  her  mother,  Guillemine  de  Fontanges,  had 
brought  in  dowry  to  her  father,  Louis  de  Scorailles,  Marquis 
of  Roussilhe.  Marie  Angelique,  who  was  born  in  1661  at  the 
chateau  of  Cropieres  in  Upper  Auvergne,  was  one  of  three 
daughters,  her  sisters  being  Jeanne,  who  became  successively 
abbess  of  Maubuisson  and  of  Chelles,  and  Catherine,  who 
espoused,  firstly,  Sebastien  Rosmadec,  Marquis  de  Molac,  and, 
secondly,  Henri  de  Chabannes,  Marquis  de  Curton.  According 
to  Spanheim's  Relation  de  la  Cour  de  France^  it  was  in  1679 
that  Marie  Angelique  first  came  from  the  provinces  to  fill  a 
*  Sometimes  written  Escorailles. 
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position  as  maid-of -honour  to  the  Duchess  d'Orleans.  Spanheim 
and  others  assert  that  it  was  her  express  design,  prompted  by 
members  of  her  family,  to  attract  the  King  and  become  his 
mistress.  According  to  another  version,  however,  she  was 
thrown  in  the  King's  way  by  La  Montespan  with  the  view  of 
counteracting  the  ascendency  which  Mme.  de  Maintenon  was 
once  more  gaining  over  the  monarch.  Whatever  part  La 
Montespan  may  have  played,  it  at  least  appears  certain  that  La 
Maintenon  was  alarmed  by  the  new  royal  amour.  As  for  Mile, 
de  Fontanges,  whose  youthful  beauty,  says  Spanheim,  surpassed 
anything  seen  at  Court  for  many  years,  she  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  act  as  a  mere  implement  in  the  hands  of  La 
Montespan.  Having  fired  the  King's  heart  with  a  sudden 
passion,  she  resolved  to  keep  him  for  herself.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  Princess  Palatine,  she  fell  genuinely  in  love  with 
him,  after  the  fashion  of  a  heroine  of  romance.  At  the  outset 
considerable  secrecy  was  observed  respecting  the  intrigue,  but 
when  it  was  at  last  made  public  La  Montespan,  far  from 
evincing  any  particular  resentment,  seemed  even  willing  to 
retire  from  the  position  of  maitresse  en  titre,  accepting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Queen's  Household — 
of  which  post  the  King  summarily  deprived  his  old  inamorata, 
Olympe  Mancini,  Countess  de  Soissons.  The  attitude  of  La 
Montespan  during  the  early  stages  of  the  King's  intrigue  with 
La  Fontanges,  supports  the  contention  that  she  was  privy  to  it, 
from  hostility  to  La  Maintenon ;  but  we  presently  read  of 
stormy  interviews  on  the  subject  between  her  and  the  King,  and 
of  bitter  tears  shed  in  the  seclusion  of  her  private  rooms. 

Meantime,  the  young  and  beautiful  Mile,  de  Fontanges  was 
triumphant.  She  became  enceinte  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
liaison,  and  late  in  1679,  or  early  in  1680,  gave  birth  to  a  child 
— a  boy,  who  survived  for  only  a  few  days.  *     Fearing  lest  she 

*  S6vign6  asserts  that  the  child  was  a  girl,  but  most  of  the  evidence  is  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  a  boy. 
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might  be  forsaken  by  her  royal  lover  if  she  lost  sight  of  him  for 
long — for  there  was  La  Montespan  eager  to  regain  paramountcy, 
and  La  Maintenon  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  intervene — 
La  Fontanges  rose  from  her  couches  much  sooner  than  she  ought 
to  have  done,  and  her  precipitation  proved  fatal  to  her. 
Neglect  of  proper  care  brought  on  an  illness  tending  to  a 
decline  from  which  she  never  recovered.  Though  she  might 
drive  about  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  eight  horses,  exhibit  herself 
at  Court  covered  with  diamonds,  squander  100,000  livres  per 
month,  and  yet  get  deeply  into  debt,  though  she  might  boast 
she  was  now  Duchess  de  Fontanges  by  letters  patent,  secure 
an  abbey  for  one  sister  and  a  large  dowry  for  another,  though 
poets,  like  La  Fontaine,  might  sing  her  praises,  and  though 
she  might  immortalise  her  name  by  a  graceful  coiffure^  her  days 
were  numbered,  and,  with  her  beauty  swiftly  waning,  she  was 
going  ever  faster  and  faster  to  the  grave. 

Whilst  that  was  occurring,  the  star  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon 
slowly  rose.  Already  in  1679  she  had  been  appointed  a  lady  of 
the  robes  to  the  Dauphiness-elect,  Marie  Anne  of  Bavaria,  and 
in  1680  the  letter- writers  of  the  period  repeatedly  referred  to 
her  frequent  long  conversations  with  the  King.  For  a  while 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  three  women — 
Fontanges,  Montespan,  and  Maintenon — continued;  but  the 
illness  of  the  first-named  soon  placed  her  hors  de  combat.  When 
the  King  repaired  to  Flanders  in  the  summer  of  1680  she  was 
unable  to  accompany  him ;  and  he  went  off  accompanied  by 
her  rivals  and  the  Queen,  whilst  she  sorrowfully  repaired  to  her 
sister's  abbey  of  Chelles  to  rest  awhile  there  and  endeavour  to 
recover  some  of  the  strength  of  which  constantly-recurring 
haemorrhage  had  deprived  her.  It  has  been  said — notably  by 
Mme.  de  Sevigne — that  La  belle  Fontanges  was  merely  a  pretty 
doll,  quite  destitute  of  wit  or  even  any  conversational  power. 
There  is  probably  some  exaggeration  in  that  statement.  Two 
sayings  which  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  this  unfortunate 
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young  woman  tend  to  give  one  a  somewhat  higher  opinion  of 
her  than  La  Sevigne  held.  On  the  first  occasion,  when  Mme. 
de  Maintenon  advised  her  during  her  illness  to  have  done  with 
guilty  love  and  practise  repentance,  she  replied  to  her ;  "  Why, 
madam,  you  talk  to  me  of  casting  off  a  passion  as  one  might 
cast  off  a  cloak."  The  second  remark  of  La  Fontanges"'  which 
has  come  down  to  us  is  one  which  she  made  during  the  last  stage 
of  her  illness  :  "  I  die  happy  since  I  have  seen  my  King  weep." 
Louis,  it  seems,  visited  her  at  the  Monastery  of  Port  Royal 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  a  short  time  before  her 
demise  at  that  establishment,  whither  she  had  been  brought  from 
Chelles ;  and  naturally  his  Majesty  had  no  difficulty  in  turning 
on  the  water-tap.  Tearfulness  and  toothache  were  among  his 
most  marked  characteristics.  It  was  on  June  28,  1681,  that  the 
young  Duchess  de  Fontanges  passed  away  at  the  Port  Royal 
monastery.  Only  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where  she  breathed 
her  last — indeed,  just  across  the  Rue  de  La  Bourbe,  which  linked 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Jacques  to  the  Rue  d'Enfer — another  former 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV  was  enduring  a  living  death.  For  there, 
at  the  Carmelites,  Louise  de  La  Valliere  was  daily  doing  strict 
penance  for  her  sins. 

The  great  "  Affaire  des  Poisons "  to  which  we  must  now 
refer  had  begun  some  time  previously,  and  the  death  of  the 
young  Duchess  de  Fontanges  was  attended  by  a  suspicion  of 
foul  play — on  the  part  of,  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  on 
behalf  of,  the  rival  favourite,  Mme.  de  Montespan.  The  King, 
as  is  shown  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  de  Noailles, 
was  averse  from  an  autopsy,  but  the  Fontanges-Roussilhe  family 
insisted  that  there  should  be  one,  which,  indeed,  took  place, 
being  performed  by  six  medical  men,  who  reported  that  the  death 
was  due  to  natural  causes.  Nevertheless,  suspicion  clung  to 
La  Montespan  in  regard  to  this  affair  as  well  as  to  others. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  Affair 
of  the  Poisons  here.     It  w£is  so  involved  and  so  full  of  incidents 
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that  in  order  to  present  and  discuss  it  properly  we  should  have 
to  add  another  volume  to  the  present  one.  Several  writers, 
Ravaisson,  Funck  Brentano,  Loiseleur,  and  others,  have  dealt 
with  it  at  considerable  length,  and  Mr.  Noel  Williams  has 
given  a  fairly  circumstantial  summary  of  it  in  his  biography  of 
Mme.  de  Montespan.  That  work,  however,  first  appeared  in 
1903,  and  it  has  surprised  us  to  find  that  in  a  cheaper  edition 
of  it  issued  in  1910*  no  mention  is  made  of  a  little  book 
penned  by  M.  Jean  Lemoine  of  the  French  National  Archives, 
and  produced  in  1908  under  the  title  of  Mme,  de  Montespan 
et  la  Legende  des  Poisons.'\  We  ourselves  are — and  ever  since 
we  first  studied  the  subject  have  been — in  agreement  with  the 
views  which  M.  Lemoine  so  forcibly  expounds  in  the  afore- 
said work.  Virtually  all  the  books  dealing  with  the  Affair 
of  the  Poisons  have  been  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
prosecution.  Very  few  authors  have  tried  to  state  the  case 
for  the  defence,  and  apart  from  M.  Lemoine's  excursion  into 
the  subject  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  an  impartial  summing 
up.  The  case  for  the  prosecution,  laboured  and  accentuated 
by  so  many  writers,  has  left  us  very  sceptical.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  lie  after  lie  was  told  respecting  several 
of  the  alleged  cases  of  poisoning  included  in  the  Affair,  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that  lies  were  told  also  regarding  others.  As  we 
said  once  before,  we  cannot  place  confidence  in  evidence  extorted 
by  torture  or  by  threat  thereof  "  Revelations  "  made  by  people 
in  the  hope  of  thereby  saving  their  own  necks  are  often  quite 
unworthy  of  credit. 

That  a  variety  of  foul  malpractices  were  committed  by 
La  Voisin  and  her  associates  is  not  in  dispute,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  those  malpractices  were  ever  so  extensive,  or  that 

*  Madame  de  Montespan  and  Louis  XIV,  by  H.  Noel  Williams.  Harper 
Bros.,  London  and  New  York ;  4°  Edition,  1903 ;  8vo.  Edition,  1910. 

t  The  book  bears  the  imprint  1909 ;  but  reference  to  the  Bibliographie  de 
la  France  shows  that  it  really  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  year. 
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so  many  highly  placed  personages,  male  and  female,  were 
concerned  in  them,  as  has  been  asserted.  The  researches  of 
modern  Italian  historians  have  disculpated  the  Medici  family 
of  many  alleged  poisonings  imputed  to  them,  and  we  believe 
that  many  of  the  great  French  lords  and  ladies  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  might  be  similarly  disculpated.  Poisoning  was 
occasionally  practised  in  their  time,  no  doubt;  and  certain 
beliefs  in  witchcraft  also  lingered  in  society.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  age  was  not  such  as  it  is 
now,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  many  a  sudden  death,  due 
entirely  to  natural  causes,  was  imputed  either  to  poison  or 
to  witchcraft.  During  recent  years  certain  French  medical 
scholars  have  exploded  several  legends  respecting  the  deaths  of 
one  and  another  Royal  personage  of  their  country ;  and  one  is 
surprised  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  other  historical  writers 
adhere  to  the  old  traditional  views. 

Now,  the  chief  facts  of  the  tangled  and  protracted 
Affair  of  the  Poisons  were  as  follows :  In  1670  the  sudden 
death  of  Henrietta  of  England,  Duchess  d'Orleans,  was  attended, 
as  we  previously  related,  by  a  strong  suspicion  that  she  had 
been  poisoned.  Three  years  later,  the  penitentiaries  of  Notre 
Dame  warned  the  police  authorities  of  Paris  that  a  number  of 
women  who  had  recently  confessed  to  them  had  accused  them- 
selves of  poisoning  people.  Little  heed  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  this  assertion,  but  after  the  lapse  of  another  three 
years  there  came  the  famous  case  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Brinvilliers,  who  was  "convicted"  of  having  administered 
poison  to  her  father,  her  brothers,  her  sister,  and  her  husband. 
This,  however,  was  regarded  as  an  exceptional  aifair.  La 
Brinvilliers  being  deemed  an  abnormal  monster. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  there  were  certain  indications  of 
a  mysterious  plot  to  poison  the  King  and  the  Dauphin, 
and  Gabriel  de  La  Reynie,  who  had  lately  been  appointed 
Lieutenant  of  Police,  thereupon  took  action.    A  retired  Provencal 
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officer  named  Louis  de  Vanens  was  arrested.  He  dabbled 
in  alchemy,  so-called  sorcery,  and  coining,  and  may  also  have 
practised  poisoning.  At  all  events,  it  has  been  held  that  he 
was  implicated  in  the  death  of  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel  II  of 
Savoy,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  poisoned.  Two  women 
named  Vigoureux  and  Bosse  were  afterwards  apprehended,  owing 
to  some  remarks  which  the  latter  had  made  in  her  cups  to  the 
effect  that  after  another  three  poisonings  she  would  be  able  to 
retire  with  her  fortune  made.  Next  came  the  arrest  of  a 
certain  Mme.  de  Poulaillon,  charged  with  buying  a  poisoned 
shirt  for  her  husband  from  the  woman  Bosse.  This  affair  drew 
the  attention  of  the  police  to  all  those  who  pretended  to 
practise  magic  in  Paris ;  and  it  being  alleged  that  these  persons 
really  dispensed  poisons  to  women  eager  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  husbands,  to  husbands  tired  of  their  wives,  to  lovers 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  rivals,  to  sons  and  nephews  coveting 
inheritances,  and  to  many  other  people  besides,  the  King, 
quite  horrified  by  these  assertions,  appointed  a  special  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  whole  matter  and  punish  all  who 
might  be  found  guilty.  This  commission  became  known  as  the 
"Chambre  ardente."  Among  the  first  to  be  arrested  at  its 
instigation  were  Catherine  Deshayes,  usually  called  La  Voisin, 
and  her  lover  Coeuret,  otherwise  Lesage.*  The  "Chambre 
ardente'"*  met  for  the  first  time  at  the  Arsenal  in  Paris  on 
April  10,  1679,  from  which  date  until  its  final  dissolution  in 
July  1682,  it  held  over  two  hundred  sittings.  It  deliberated 
on  the  fate  of  442  accused  persons,  advised  367  arrests,  218  of 
which  were  carried  into  effect,  sentenced  36  persons  to  death 
preceded  by  torture,  sent  5  to  the  galleys,  and  23  into  exile. 

One  of  the  court's  first  victims  was  a  Mme.  Philbert,  accused 

of  poisoning  her  first   husband  with  the   assistance  of  Mme. 

Marie  Bosse.     She  was  hanged  for  that  crime,  but  the  Mme.  de 

Poulaillon  charged  with  a  similar  offence  proved  to  be  such  a 

*  See  pp.  142, 143,  144, 172,  173, 188,  190,  ante. 
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pretty  woman  that  her  judges  merely  banished  her  from  Paris. 
It  is  true  that  her  alleged  designs  on  her  husband  had  not 
proved  as  successful  as  those  of  La  Philbert.  A  Mme.  de 
Dreux,  who  was  also  accused  of  murder,  escaped  from  the 
jurisdiction,  and  a  certain  Mme.  Leferon  proved  as  fortunate  as 
Mme.  de  Poulaillon  had  been.  But  all  manner  of  highly  placed 
personages  had  now  become  implicated  in  the  affair — the  Duke 
de  Vendome,  Marshal  de  Luxembourg,  the  Marquis  de 
Feuquieres,  the  Count  de  Clermont-Lodeve,  the  Marquis  de 
Cessac,  Olympe  Mancini,  Countess  de  Soissons,  her  sister  the 
Duchess  de  Bouillon,  the  Princess  de  Tingry,  the  Marechale 
de  La  Ferte,  the  Marchioness  d'Alluye,  the  Marchioness  de 
Polignac,  the  Countess  du  Roure — and  also  Mme.  de  Montespan. 
Most  of  those  whom  we  have  mentioned  were  denounced  by 
the  so-called  sorceresses  who  had  been  arrested,  or  by  one  or 
another  of  their  acolytes.  La  Voisin,  for  instance,  accused 
Racine  of  having  poisoned  his  wife — a  charge  now  universally 
disbelieved.  Marshal  de  Luxembourg  was  acquitted  and 
released  from  detention  by  royal  command,  the  Duchess  de 
Bouillon,  against  whom  nothing  was  proved,  was  simply  exiled 
to  Nerac,  and  the  Countess  de  Soissons  betook  herself  to 
Flanders  rather  than  undergo  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille. 
As  for  Racine,  he  was  saved  by  the  good  nature  of  Bazin  de 
Bezons  (his  colleague  at  the  French  Academy,  and  one  of  the 
principal  judges),  who  refused  to  apply  for  a  lettre-de-cachet 
against  him,  though  informed  by  Louvois  that  the  warrant 
would  be  forthcoming  whenever  he  desired. 

The  mention  of  Louvois**  name  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the 
whole  affair.  There  are  serious  reasons  for  believing,  as  M. 
Jean  Lemoine  points  out  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred,* 
that  in  regard  to  the  charges  brought  against  many,  if  not  all, 
the  more  highly  placed  personages,  Louvois  himself  was  some- 
times the  instigator  and  often  the  abettor  of  those  from  whom 
*  See  p.  253,  ante. 
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the  accusations  emanated.  The  affair  was,  on  one  hand,  a  part 
of  the  long  duel  between  the  Le  Tellier  and  the  Colbert  families 
for  supremacy — a  duel  which  had  been  going  on  ever  since  the 
downfall  of  Fouquet,  the  Superintendent  of  Finances.  Initiated 
on  Louvois'  side  by  his  father,  the  first  Michel  Le  Tellier, 
Chancellor  of  France,  it  was  carried  on  by  Louvois  himself  with 
unremitting  animosity  and  exceeding  craft.  Further,  Louvois, 
ever  a  good  hater,  had  many  private  animosities  to  satisfy. 
Take  the  case  of  Marshal  de  Luxembourg,  and  read  in  the 
vivid  pages  of  the  Marquis  de  Segur  how  Louvois  encour- 
aged— even  excited — Luxembourg's  principal  accuser,  Lesage, 
to  complete  and  aggravate  his  denunciations ;  *  read  how  the 
commissaries  appointed  to  investigate  the  case  resolved,  at  all 
costs,  to  establish  the  Marshal's  guilt,  and  how  he  was,  never- 
theless, finally  acquitted.  In  regard  to  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
the  charges  preferred  against  her  were,  we  hold,  no  more  true 
than  those  brought  against  Luxembourg.  She  was  less  fortu- 
nate than  the  Marshal,  insomuch  that,  whilst  he  was  able  to  face 
his  accusers  and  confound  them,  she  was  neither  arrested  nor 
interrogated,  nor  was  she  confronted  with  those  who  imputed  all 
sorts  of  crimes  to  her ;  she  was,  indeed,  never  allowed  to  defend 
herself;  and  yet  History,  taking  the  part  of  her  accusers,  has 
repeatedly  declared  her  guilty.  But  what  accusers  they  were ! 
First  there  was  Cceuret,  alias  Lesage,  alias  Dubuisson,  who 
asserted  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  Black  Masses  cele- 
brated on  the  Marchioness's  behalf,  with  the  addition  of 
divers  ceremonies  to  procure  the  death  of  Louise  de  La  Valliere. 
But  Louvois  himself  afterwards  wrote  to  Moncault,  governor 
of  the  citadel  of  Besanpon,  where  Lesage  was  imprisoned,  that 
this  denouncer  of  Luxembourg  and  La  Montespan  was  a 
"  rascal "  to  be  put  on  bread-and- water  diet.  "  You  can  never 
act  too  harshly  with  this  scamp,"  the  Minister  added,  "for 

*  Le  Tapissier  de  Notre  Dame :  Derniires  Annies  du  Mar€chal  de  Luxem- 
bourg, by  the  Marquis  (Pierre)  de  S6gur :  Paris,  1904. 

s 
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during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  at  Vincennes  [i.e.  during  the 
Poisons  Affair]  he  never  spoke  one  word  of  truth.'**  Then, 
also,  there  was  Franpoise  Filastre,  who  under  torture  (!) 
confirmed  Lesage's  assertions,  and  who,  on  being  led  to  execu- 
tion, retracted  every  one  of  her  charges  against  Mme.  de  Mon- 
tespan.  La  Voisin's  daughter,  Marguerite  Monvoisin,  was, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  mendacious  who  accused  the  royal 
favourite.  Her  evidence  constantly  conflicts  with  that  of  other 
witnesses,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  whilst  her  mother, 
the  old  sorceress,  went  to  her  fate  without  having  even  once 
mentioned  Mme.  de  Montespan''s  name,  she,  the  daughter,  had 
plenty  of  information  to  impart  respecting  her  mother's  alleged 
intercourse  with  the  Marchioness.  Marguerite  Monvoisin  at 
least  secured  a  reward  for  her  alacrity  in  denouncing  the 
woman  whom  Louvois  and  La  Maintenon  wished  to  remove 
from  the  position  of  royal  favourite.  She  was  not  put  to  death 
like  her  mother,  but  merely  sent  to  the  citadel  of  Belle  Isle. 
About  the  time  when  that  occurred,  Louvois,  on  sending  some 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  affair  into  the  provinces,  wrote  a  letter 
(now  in  the  Archives  of  the  French  Ministry  of  War),  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  foolish  things  which  these  prisoners  had 
often  said  respecting  Mme.  de  Montespan  were  destitute  of 
any  foundation.  At  that  date  (1682)  the  position  had  quite 
changed.  Louvois  himself  could  afford  to  speak  the  truth,  for 
La  Montespan  and  others  were  no  longer  in  his  path. 

But  it  has  been  alleged  that  a  very  important  witness 
against  La  Montespan  was  her  confidential  maid.  Mile.  Des- 
ceillets,  who  was  certainly  subjected  to  an  interrogatory,  the 
practically  fruitless  result  of  which  greatly  disappointed  both 
Louvois  and  La  Reynie,  the  Lieutenant  of  Police.  It  has  been 
presumed,  however,  that  Mile.  Desceillets  must  have  made  sub- 
sequent admissions  respecting  her  mistress,  or  have  been  con- 
victed of  abetting  her,  as  in  a  letter  which  Louvois  wrote  to 
La  Reynie  some  years  later,  that  is  in  1686  (September  22), 
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there  occurs  this  passage :  "  The  paper  which  you  will  find 
enclosed  will  inform  you  that  La  Desoeillets,  who  was  shut  up 
by  the  King''s  order  in  the  general  hospital  of  Tours,  died  there 
on  the  8th  of  this  month.  This  is  a  matter  of  which  I  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  give  you  notice." 

Various  conclusions  respecting  the  culpability  of  Mile. 
Desoeillets — and,  what  is  much  more  important,  that  of  her 
mistress,  Mme.  de  Montespan — have  been  drawn  from  the 
above  lines.  But  M.  Lemoine  has  entirely  demolished  the 
ingenious  structures  raised  on  the  assumption  that  the  favour- 
ite's confidential  maid  died  in  durance,  by  showing  that  the 
Demoiselle  Desoeillets  mentioned  in  Louvois"*  letter  was  not 
the  person  who  had  served  the  King's  mistress.  At  the  very 
moment,  indeed,  when  La  Montespan's  retainer,  according  to 
the  inferences  of  prejudiced  writers,  was  lying  dead  at  Tours, 
she  was  alive  and  well  and  hearty  in  Paris,  managing,  as 
M.  Lemoine  puts  it  with  sterling  common-sense,  the  handsome 
income  for  which  she  was  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  a  good 
mistress.  "  Were  it  otherwise,"  adds  M.  Lemoine,  "  one  would 
have  to  impute  false  evidence  to  all  the  notaries  who  certified 
her  presence  in  their  offices,  and  described  her  as  the  demoiselle 
or  former  demoiselle  of  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Montespan. 
And,  further,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  the  falsity  of  all 
the  signatures  which  she  appended  to  the  deeds  which  those 
notaries  executed,  and  which  establish  the  fact  that  the  royal 
favourite's  former  soubrette  and  the  wealthy  Parisian  rentiere  of 
the  last  years  of  the  17th  century  were  identical !  '■* 

One  of  the  principal  charges  brought  against  Mme.  de 
Montespan  in  the  Affair  of  the  Poisons  was  that  she  had 
repaired  on  various  occasions  to  the  abodes  of  notorious 
sorceresses  and  poisoners  in  order  to  indulge  in  extravagant 
practices  such  as  Black  Masses,  invocations,  and  witchcraft. 
Those  practices  had  begun,  it  was  alleged,  before  she  became  the 
King's  favourite.     How  came  it  to  pass,  however,  that  she  still 
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had  recourse  to  them  afterwards  ?  Where  were  the  four  men 
of  the  Royal  Bodyguard  who  invariably  attended  her  whenever 
she  drove  out  without  the  King  ?  Where  did  she  leave  them — 
where  did  she  leave  her  coach,  and  the  rest  of  her  numerous 
escort — all  those  folk  whose  silence  she  would  have  had  to 
purchase  with  hard  cash  ?  How  did  it  happen  that  all  those 
alleged  comings  and  goings  so  long  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
King,  who  was  kept  informed  of  everything  likely  to  interest 
him,  and  whose  partiality  for  "  police  news "  was  as  keen  as 
became  that  of  his  great-grandson,  Louis  XV,  and  that  of  his 
long-subsequent  successor.  Napoleon  III  ? 

Let  us  also  remember  Mme.  de  Montespan's  piety.  Why 
have  all  the  historians  admitted  La  Valliere's  to  have  been 
genuine,  and  yet  have  denounced  that  of  her  successor  in  the 
royal  favour  as  spurious?  Is  history  to  be  based  on  the 
spiteful  assertions  of  some  embittered  woman,  such  as  Mile,  de 
Montpensier  ?  Assuredly  not !  Granting  that  La  Montespan 
made  a  somewhat  affected  display  of  piety  when  striving  to 
win  the  Queen''s  friendship  and  the  King'^s  love,  was  there 
any  need  for  her  to  continue  playing  the  hypocrite  when 
her  favour  was  at  its  zenith  ?  It  has  been  claimed  that 
because  she  misconducted  herself  with  the  King  her  piety  could 
not  have  been  sincere.  Again,  what  then  of  the  piety  of  La 
Valliere,  and  the  piety  of  La  Belle  de  Ludres?  Moreover, 
the  view  in  question  is  one  which  can  only  be  held  by  those 
who  have  never  studied  the  "  morality "  of  the  17th  century. 
As  La  Montespan  herself  once  wittily  remarked :  "  Because 
a  woman  commits  one  sin  it  does  not  follow  that  she  commits 
others.'' 

In  accordance  with  the  aphorism  that  there  can  be  no 
smoke  without  fire,  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  prisoners  and 
witnesses  in  the  Poisons  Affair  mentioned  Mme.  de  Montespan's 
name  so  often,  there  must  necessarily  have  been  something 
against  her      But  M.  Lemoine  points  out  that  the  position  in 
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regard   to  Marshal   de  Luxembourg  was  virtually  the  same  ; 
though  it  has  been  proved  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  charges 
against  that  illustrious   soldier  were   entirely  false.     Another 
eminent  military  man,  Antoine  de  Pas,  Marquis  de  Feuquieres, 
who  wrote  the  first  important  work  on  tactics  ever  produced 
in  France,  and  who  was  momentarily  implicated  in  the  Poisons 
Case,  summed  the  latter  up  in  a  sentence  which  deserves  to  be 
quoted :   "  A   few   professional    poisoners   found    a    means   to 
prolong  their   lives   by  denouncing    a    number    of  people   of 
position,  whose  arrest  became  necessary,  and  whose  cases  had  to 
be  investigated,  by  which  means  they  [the  poisoners]  gained  time." 
"  If  Mme.  de  Montespan's  name,"  says  M.  Lemoine,  "  was 
repeated  in  the  Affair  even  more  frequently  than  Luxembourg's, 
that  was  because  several  persons  imagined  that  the  magistrates, 
in  alarm  at  the  mere  mention  of  her  name,  would  prefer  to 
throw  up  the  whole  prosecution  rather  than  involve  themselves 
in  such  a  thorny  business.     To  more  than  one  of  the  accused, 
then,  that  name  must  have  occurred  like  a  kind  of  liberating 
talisman.     As  for  the  agreement  between  certain  evidence,  an 
agreement  of  rare  occurrence,  that  may  be  explained  by  a  pre- 
understanding  between  people  who  were  certain  to  be  arrested 
at   some   time   or   other,  and  still   more   particularly   by   the 
private  conversations  which  Louvois  had  with  the   principal 
prisoners  before  they  gave  evidence — strangely  suggestive  conver- 
sations, respecting  which  we  have  the  Minister's  own  admissions. 
Further,  the  agreement  in  question  is  to  be  explained  in  a  large 
degree  by  what   M.  de   S^gur   calls   the   professional   amour- 
propre  and  tenacity  of  the  investigating  magistrates.     In  that 
respect  the  retractation  of  La  Filastre — which  we  previously 
mentioned — was  really  significant ;  for  she  declared  that  if  she 
had  wrongly  accused  Mme.  de  Montespan  it  was  not  only  in 
order  to  escape  the  pain  of  torture,  but  also  from  a  feeling  of 
awe  and  respect  for  the  Commissaries  by  whom  she  had  been 
questioned." 
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Let  us  follow  M.  Lemoine  a  little  further.  It  has  also  been 
asserted  that  if  Mme.  de  Montespan  desired  to  poison  the  King, 
it  was  because  he  often  suffered  from  "  vapours."  That  is  per- 
haps the  most  ridiculous  charge  of  all !  Suppose  the  King 
had  died,  what  would  have  become  of  the  favourite  ?  But  it  is 
held  that  she  had  won  over  a  certain  "  officer  of  the  goblet," 
named  Duchesne,  who  was  to  have  presented  a  poisoned  cup  to 
his  Majesty.  Let  us  remember,  in  that  respect,  that,  according 
to  the  rigid  etiquette  of  the  period,  Duchesne  himself  would  have 
had  to  drink  from  the  very  same  cup,  in  the  presence  of  others, 
before  the  King  ever  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Again,  it  has  been 
contended  that  La  Montespan  made  use  of  poisonous  perfumes, 
and  that  the  King  suspected  it.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
Louis  disliked  perfumery  throughout  his  life,  and  that  when 
Louise  de  Kerouaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  once  wrote  to 
him  on  scented  paper,  he  ordered  Barrillon,  the  French 
ambassador  in  England,  to  reprimand  her  for  doing  so,  where- 
upon she  tendered  her  most  humble  apologies. 

With  reference  to  the  contention  that  the  Poisons  Affair 
was  the  cause  of  La  Montespan'^s  disgrace,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  there  had  previously  been  several  "  scenes "  between 
her  and  the  King,  sometimes  on  account  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon, 
sometimes  on  account  of  Mme.  de  Ludres  and  others.  Her 
influence  with  the  monarch  continued  even  during  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  Poisons  Affair.  She  assisted  in  choosing 
the  young  men  who  were  to  form  part  of  the  Dauphin''s  House- 
hold ;  it  was  she  who  negotiated  with  Lauzun  the  conditions 
of  his  release  from  prison ;  she  remained  Superintendent  of  the 
Queen''s  Household  until  Marie  Therese's  last  hour ;  and 
although  the  secret  marriage  of  Louis  XIV  and  La  Maintenon 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  January  1684,  it  was  only 
several  years  later  that  La  Montespan  finally  gave  up  her  apart- 
ments at  the  chateau  of  Versailles. 

Nevertheless,   it  is   quite   true  that   the   frequent  charges 
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brought  against  Mme.  de  Montespan  during  the  Affair  of 
the  Poisons  impressed  not  only  several  of  the  ministers  of  the 
time,  but  also  the  King  himself.  M.  Lemoine  holds  that  the 
person  really  responsible  for  the  machinations  against  La 
Montespan,  as  for  those  against  Luxembourg,  was  Louvois,  the 
famous  War  Minister.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more 
absurd  than  the  contention  of  some  writers  that  Louvois  and 
Colbert  were  in  agreement  respecting  the  Affair.  The  duel 
between  those  statesmen  for  the  favour  of  the  King,  who  had 
disgraced  and  consigned  Fouquet  to  a  living  death,  a  fate 
which  might  in  their  turn  become  theirs,  was  still  and  ever  con- 
tinuing. Colbert  had  been  particularly  useful  to  the  King 
with  respect  to  Mile,  de  La  Valliere,  Louvois  had  been 
particularly  useful  to  him  in  connection  with  Mme.  de 
Montespan.  Both,  of  course,  had  rendered  certain  services  in 
regard  to  each  of  those  women,  but  Colbert  had  been  more 
especially  connected  with  the  first-named,  and  Louvois  with 
the  second.  But  a  time  came  when  Louvois  had  reason  to 
complain  of  La  Montespan's  ingratitude. 

Now,  during  the  Dutch  war — Turenne  being  dead,  and  Conde 
reduced  to  nursing  his  gout  and  infirmities  at  Chantilly — 
Louvois  had  found  every  opportunity  to  influence  the  King ;  but 
peace  having  been  restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and  the 
royal  solicitude  for  the  development  of  commerce  and  the 
merchant-navy  reviving,  there  seemed  to  be  a  likelihood  that 
Colberfs  influence  would  return.  The  Affair  of  the  Poisons 
came  in  the  nick  of  time  to  disquiet  the  monarch  and  supply 
Louvois  with  an  opportunity  to  retain  him  under  his  own  in- 
fluence. Moreover,  as  we  previously  said,  Louvois  had  personal 
grievances  to  redress  and  hatreds  tb  satisfy.  Not  only  had 
he  to  punish  Luxembourg  for  his  opposition  in  military  matters, 
but  he  had  to  punish  him  for  declining  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  his  house.  In  vain  had  he  offered  his  daughter  to  the 
Marshal's   family,    to   the   houses   of   Soissons,   Vendome,  and 
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Mortemart ;  they  had  rejected  the  idea  of  allowing  their  heirs 
to  marry  the  heiress  of  the  Letelliers.  At  last,  with  the  help  of 
Mme.  de  La  Fayette,  Mile,  de  Louvois  found  a  husband  in  the 
person  of  Franfois  VIII  de  La  Rochefoucauld— grandson  of  the 
author  of  the  Maxims — a  high  alliance  undoubtedly;  but, 
virtually  at  the  same  moment,  Louvois,  after  sedulously 
engineering  the  disgrace  of  the  Marquis  de  Pomponne,  who 
had  long  acted  as  foreign  Secretary — hoping  that  the  secre- 
taryship would  be  given  to  a  man  of  his  own  choosing — saw  it 
bestowed  upon  Colbert's  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Croissy. 

Now,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  great  personages 
implicated  in  the  Poisons  Affair  were  either  the  enemies  of 
Louvois  or  the  friends  of  Colbert.  In  a  good  many  instances 
they  might  be  described  as  both.  There  were  the  Mancini 
sisters,  (1)  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  allied  by  marriage  to 
Turenne,  (2)  the  Countess  de  Soissons,  who  refused  to  let  her 
husband's  house  provide  a  bridegroom  for  Mile,  de  Louvois  ;  there 
were  Luxembourg  and  his  sister-in-law,  the  Princess  de  Tingry  ; 
and  there  was  La  Montespan's  sister-in-law,  Mme.  de  Vivonne, 
whose  son,  young  M.  de  Mortemart,  was  induced  to  reject  La 
Louvois  and  espouse  Colbert's  grand- daughter  Marie  Anne. 
Finally,  there  was  Mme.  de  Montespan  herself.  Just  as  it  has 
been  falsely  asserted  that  Louvois  and  Colbert  were  in  agree- 
ment respecting  the  Poisons  Affair,  so  has  Louvois  been  falsely 
represented  as  La  Montespan's  protector  and  defender  in  that 
case.  Doubtless  he  executed  certain  orders  of  the  King's,  which 
may  have  been  to  the  Marchioness's  advantage,  but  his  great 
personal  characteristic  was  a  passion  for  strength  and  power,  in 
such  wise  that  he  was  at  La  Montespan's  disposal  in  each  and 
every  respect  so  long  as  she  remained  the  King's  paramount 
favourite,  but  no  longer.  In  1680  her  absolute  supremacy  had 
ceased.  Louvois,  of  course,  was  too  well  informed,  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  King's  tastes  and  ideas,  to  believe  in  the 
prolonged  sway  of  either  La  Ludres  or  La  Fontanges ;  but  long 
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previously  he  had  ah'eady  divined,  and  contributed  to  advance, 
the  wondrous  fortune  to  which  Mine,  de  Maintenon  attained. 
Even  when  she  had  been  merely  the  Widow  Scarron  she  was 
already  the  confidante  of  Mme.  Dufrenoy,  Louvois**  imperious 
and  powerful  mistress ;  and  when  1680  arrived  the  Minister  was 
devoted  to  her  interests,  the  more  so  as  La  Montespan  had 
passed  over  to  Colbert's  camp  by  refusing  to  let  her  nephew, 
the  second  Duke  de  Mortemart,  marry  Mile,  de  Louvois,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  affiancing  the  young  man  to  Mile.  Colbert,  as 
we  previously  mentioned.  But,  curiously  enough,  at  almost  the 
same  moment,  we  find  Colbert  himself  growing  tired  of  La 
Montespan's  haughty  and  capricious  ways,  ses  hauts  et  ses  bos — 
with  which  she  had  already  sorely  tried  the  King.  To  tell  the 
truth,  Madame  la  Marquise  was  personally  of  too  independent  a 
character,  too  self-willed  a  disposition,  for  the  station  she 
occupied.  She  had  captivated  the  King  by  her  beauty:  she 
lost  him  by  reason  of  her  pride.  Confident,  moreover,  in  the 
sole  power  of  her  charms,  she  neglected  to  secure  the  support  of 
several  personages,  such  as  Colbert,  who  might  have  helped  her 
to  retain  her  position. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  chief  appointments  connected 
with  the  inquiry  into  the  Poisons  Affair  were  bestowed  upon 
two  political  men  who  were  accustomed  to  receive  orders  and 
obey  them — on  the  one  hand,  Bazin  de  Bezons,  and  on  the 
other  La  Reynie,  the  much-belauded  and  over-estimated 
Lieutenant  of  Police.  The  former's  chief  feat  in  the  affair  was 
to  save  Racine,  as  we  have  already  related.  Bazin,  however, 
was  under  numerous  obligations  to  Louvois,  and  it  was  to  this 
circumstance  that  he  chiefly  owed  his  appointment.  As  for 
La  Reynie,  one  gets  tired  of  reading  all  the  parrot-like 
repetitions  of  the  historians  respecting  his  honorability,  his 
conscientiousness,  and  his  firmness.  If  one  were  to  believe  most 
of  those  who  have  written  about  him,  the  world  had  never  before 
known  such  a  model  man.     He  had  obtained  his  first  start  in 
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life,  however,  from  Colbert,  whom  he  had  deserted  to  become  the 
familiar  of  Louvois.  Somewhat  timorous  by  nature,  it  followed 
that  he  was  open  to  influence.  He  went  through  life  always 
groping  and  sniffing,  trying  to  ascertain  from  which  direction 
the  wind  would  blow  on  the  morrow.  Nevertheless,  his 
simplicity,  his  candour,  his  artlessness,  were  remarkable,  as 
witness  many  of  his  notes  to  Louvois  and  the  King,  notes 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  that  arch-simpleton  but  doughty  warrior 
Marshal  de  La  Palisse. 

In  the  end,  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Affair  of  the  Poisons  had  to  discharge  the  principal  personages 
who  had  been  accused.     The  whole  scaffolding  of  false  evidence 
collapsed  in  presence  either  of  the  replies  given  by  the  accused 
when  they  were  interrogated,  or  of  the  contradictory  statements 
of  the  accusers.     Thus  Louvois  and  his  party  lost  more  and 
more  ground  as  the  case  proceeded,  and  Colbert's  party  regained 
confidence.     The  King,  ashamed  of  having  been  alarmed  by  a 
mere  bogey,  felt  very  much  displeased  with  the  result  of  the 
affair.     That  it  was  very  largely  a  Colbert  versus  Louvois  duel 
is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  Duplessis,  the  jurisconsult 
who,  in  1681,  drew  up  the  memoir e  jiistificatif  m.  favour  of  Mme. 
de  Montespan,  was  chosen  for  that  duty  by  Colbert.   It  is  note- 
worthy that  Duplessis,  whilst  pointing  out  the  contradictions 
and  improbabilities  interspersed  throughout  the  evidence  ten- 
dered against  the  favourite,  insisted  particularly  on  the  point 
that  many  charges  which  seemed  to  be  directed  against  Mme. 
de  Montespan  really  formed  part  of  "a  conspiracy   planned 
against   Monseigneur  Colbert."     The   end  of  the  affair   was 
hastened  by  the  King's  equity  and  common-sense.     He  did  not 
restore  to  La  Montespan  the  love  which  he  had  ceased  to  feel 
for  her,  but  he  maintained  her  in  all  her  Court  posts,  and  when 
the  time  came  for  Louvois  to  despatch  La  Reynie's  prisoners 
to  one  and  another  fortress,  he  took  care,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  to  point  out  that  their  charges  against  Mme.  de 
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Montespan  were  unfounded.  Briefly,  Louvois  was  for  the 
moment  defeated.  But  his  revanche  was  not  long  postponed. 
When  Colbert  died,  a  few  months  later,  Louvois  hastened  to 
secure  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Buildings.  He 
did  not  do  so  because  he  had  any  particular  desire  to  direct 
the  operations  of  Mansard  and  give  orders  to  Mignard.  But 
already,  in  Colbert's  lifetime,  there  had  been  charges  of  fraud 
and  jobbery  in  connection  with  the  building  of  Versailles,  where 
(to  quote  one  instance  out  of  many)  the  great  gates  had  been 
paid  for  as  if  they  weighed  forty  thousand  pounds,  whereas 
they  weighed  only  half  that  quantity.  So  it  happened  that, 
after  the  Affair  of  the  Poisons,  there  came  the  Affair  of  the 
Buildings,  which,  Colbert  being  dead,  was  revengefully  directed 
by  Louvois  against  his  memory.  The  widow  of  the  deceased 
statesman  strove  to  defend  him,  but  was  subjected  to  odious 
charges,  and  threatened  with  perquisitions  and  confiscation. 
Meantime,  Louvois'  fortune  rose,  and  for  some  years  he  enjoyed, 
in  conjunction  with  La  Maintenon,  a  larger  share  of  power  than 
the  King  had  allowed  any  of  his  ministers  to  wield  since  the 
days  of  Mazarin.  But  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  put  his  trust 
in  princes  or  their  feminine  favourites ;  and  in  1691  only  a  sud- 
den, unexpected  death  saved  Louvois,  the  Haman  of  the  period, 
from  the  fate  to  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  consign  that 
"  proud  Vashti "  La  Montespan,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
middle-aged  "  Esther  "  Maintenon. 

She,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  appears  to  have  married 
the  King  in  January  1684,  that  is,  six  months  after  he  had 
become  a  widower — Queen  Marie  Therese's  death  having 
occurred  on  July  30,  1683.  At  the  time  of  the  secret  marriage 
La  Maintenon  was  forty-nine,  and  the  King  forty-six  years  old ; 
La  Montespan  being  five  years  younger  than  the  lady  who  had 
displaced  her  in  the  royal  affections.  It  seems  quite  certain, 
as  Mr.  Noel  Williams  says,  that  La  Maintenon,  after  espousing 
the  King,   took   no   steps   to  drive  her  defeated   rival  from 
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Versailles.  For  a  time  the  King  even  continued  to  visit  his 
former  mistress  in  her  rooms,  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end 
of  1684  that  she  removed  to  another  suite  of  apartments,  some- 
what more  distant  than  the  previous  ones  from  those  which 
the  King  himself  occupied.  The  first  real  mark  of  disgrace 
which  fell  upon  La  Montespan  was  when  Louis  proposed  to 
repair  to  Bareges,  to  take  a  course  of  the  waters  there,  in  the 
spring  of  1686,  on  which  occasion  the  ex-favourite  was  not 
included  in  the  list  of  those  selected  to  accompany  his  Majesty. 
That  journey,  however,  was  abandoned ;  but  later  in  the  year, 
when  the  Court  repaired  to  Fontainebleau,  La  Montespan 
remained  behind  at  Versailles.  Nevertheless,  when  the  future 
Duke  d'Antin  (her  son  by  her  husband)  married  Mile.  d'Uzes, 
she  retained  enough  influence  to  provide  the  young  couple  with 
suitable  quarters  in  the  royal  palace,  and  it  was  only  in  March 
1691  that  she  finally  spoke  of  retiring  from  Versailles.  She 
was  taken  at  her  word  by  her  two  egotistical  sons,  the  Dukes 
d'Antin  and  du  Maine,*  the  latter  of  whom  made  haste  to 
remove  her  property  from  the  palace  and  instal  himself  in 
her  rooms. 

On  a  few  occasions  she  visited  the  Court  again,  but  at  last 
altogether  ceased  to  repair  thither.  She  possessed  great  wealth, 
much  of  which  she  lavished  on  her  unworthy  son  D'Antin, 
who  ill-requited  her  generosity.  She  visited  him  at  Bellegarde 
and  Petit  Bourg — which  last  estate  she  purchased  for  him — 
but  her  time  was  chiefly  spent  at  the  convent  of  the  Daughters 
of  St.  Joseph  in  Paris  or  at  Fontevrault,  where  her  sister  was 
Abbess,  and  where  she  for  some  years  maintained  a  home  for 
aged  people  and  orphans,  this  being  subsequently  removed  to 
Oiron,  where  she  acquired  an  estate  and  built  a  new  chateau. 
Her  piety  and  generosity  were  unceasingly  displayed  during 
her  last  years.  Committing  herself  to  the  guidance  of  Father 
de  La  Tour,  General  of  the  Oratorians,  she  lavished  benefits 
♦  The  Due  du  Maine  was  her  elder  son  by  Louis  XIV. 
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on  the  poor,  whilst  denying  herself  all  but  the  strictest  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  practising  the  most  rigid  penance  for  her 
transgressions — even  wearing,  so  Saint  Simon  asserts,  bracelets, 
garters,  and  girdles  of  steel,  studded  with  sharp  points.  Her 
end  came  in  May  1707,  when,  according  to  her  wont,  she  went 
to  take  a  course  of  the  waters  at  Bourbon-FArchambault.  She 
had  a  presentiment  that  her  death  was  near,  and  before  under- 
taking this  last  journey  she  doubled  her  customary  alms,  and 
paid  for  two  years  in  advance  all  the  annuities  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  allow  to  relations,  retainers,  or  friends.  At 
Bourbon  she  soon  had  to  take  to  her  bed,  and  being  wrongly 
treated,  it  is  said,  by  her  friend  Mme.  de  Cceuvres — who,  instead 
of  procuring  proper  medical  help,  administered  to  her  some 
unsuitable  remedy — she  sank  into  a  hopeless  condition,  and 
expired  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  27. 

On  hearing  of  her  illness  the  Count  de  Toulouse  (her 
youngest  son  by  the  King),  who  was  really  very  much  attached 
to  her,  had  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  repair  to  Bourbon, 
and  had  even  started  on  the  journey,  but  he  suddenly  learnt 
that  the  Marchioness  was  already  dead,  and  thereupon  retraced 
his  way,  leaving  the  field  free  to  his  selfish  half-brother,  the 
Duke  d'Antin,  whose  only  concern  was  for  the  property  which 
the  deceased  favourite  had  left,  and  who  speedily  abandoned 
her  remains  to  the  care  of  a  few  servants.  There  is  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  a  part  of  the  remains  which  were  to  have 
been  deposited  at  the  convent  of  the  Daughters  of  St.  Joseph 
in  Paris,  met  with  much  the  same  fate  as  Jezebel's.  The 
Marchioness's  heart  was  conveyed  to  the  Convent  of  La  Fleche, 
the  rest  of  her  remains  being  interred,  with  scant  ceremony, 
indeed,  in  the  church  of  the  Celestines  at  Poitiers. 

Louis  XIV  displayed  the  greatest  indifference  on  hearing 
that  his  former  mistress  was  no  more.  He  went  stag-hunting 
on  the  day  when  the  news  reached  him ;  and  when  the  young 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  remonstrated  with  him  respecting  his 
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callousness,  he  is  said  to  have  replied  that  for  him  La  Monte- 
span  had  been  dead  ever  since  her  departure  from  the  Court 
some  sixteen  years  previously.  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  for  her 
part,  appears  to  have  shed  tears  for  the  woman  whom  she  had 
replaced  in  the  King's  affections ;  and  La  Montespan's  daughters 
and  her  son,  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  also  showed  many  signs 
of  grief,  though  both  the  Duke  d'Antin  and  the  Duke  du 
Maine  continued  as  unconcerned  as  ever. 

Three  more  years  elapsed,  and  then  in  her  turn  that  other 
penitent,  Louise  de  La  Valliere,  passed  away  at  the  Carmelites 
in  the  Rue  d'Enfer.  The  King  lived  on  until  1715,  when  he 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he 
had  had  no  favourite,  no  mistress,  for  La  Maintenon  was 
certainly  his  wife,  and  to  her  he  proved  a  pattern  of  conjugal 
constancy.  She  survived  until  1719,  but  was  outlived,  as  we 
previously  indicated,  by  Mme.  de  Ludres — that  favourite  of  an 
hour  who,  all  her  predecessors,  rivals,  and  successors  being  dead, 
remained  for  some  years  the  only  woman  in  France  who  could 
claim  that  she  had  once  been  beloved  by  his  sunlike  Majesty 
the  Grand  Monarque. 
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Blois,  Anne  Marie,  Mile,  de ;  daughter 

of  La  Valliere,  and  later  Princess  de 

Conti,  149,  167,  221 
Blois,  Mile,  de  ;  daughter  of  La  Monte- 
span,  and  later   Duchess  d'Orleans, 

205,  247 
Black  Mass,  the,  144,  172, 173,  257,  259 
Boileau,  30,  153,  249 
Bosse,  Marie,  255 

Bossuet,  210,  218,  219,  224,  225,  226 
Boucher,  Dr.,  134,  140 
Boufflers,  Duchess  de,  233 
Bouillon,  Duke  de,  22,  41 ;  Duchess  de. 

See  Mancini,  Marianne. 
Bourbon,  Duchess  de,  205 
Busset,  Marguerite  de,  7 
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Bourbon-Conde,  Anne   Genevieve    de. 

See  Longueville. 

PArchambault,  230,  231,  269 

Bourdaloue,  Father,  225 

Bourdelot,  Dr.,  210 

Bournonville,  Marie  Fran^oise  de,  242 

Boutteville,  Francois  de  Montmorency, 

Baron  de,  16, 17 
Bragelonne,  M.  de,  72,  117 
Brancas-Villars,  Duke  de,  206 
Breze,  Marshal  de,  41 
Brienne,  H.  A.  de  Lomenie,  Count  de, 

88 ;   H.  L.  de  Lomenie,  87  et  seq. ; 

Countess  de,  ne'e  de  Bouthillier,  88 
Brion,  F.  C.  de  Levis,  Coimt  de,  95, 

138,  134 
Brinvilliers,  Marchioness  de,  233,  254 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  IstVilliers,  7,9, 

10;  2nd  Villiers,  74 
Buisson,  du.     See  Lesage. 
Bussy,  Count  de,  16 
Bussy-Kabutin,    95,    239.     And    often 

quoted. 

Cantecroix,  BfeATRiOE,  Pkincess  de, 
235  et  seq. 

Carrousel  of  1662,  124 

Castille-Villemareuil,  Mile,  de,  92 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  Queen  consort  of 
France,  14,  66 

Cesar,  Father,  216 

Cessac,  Marquis  de,  256 

Chabannes,  M.  de,  27 

Chaillot,  village  of,  114 

Chalais,  H.  de  Talleyrand,  Count  de,  1 1 

,  A.  B.  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  de,  156 

and  La  Frette  duel,  156,  157 

Chamarante,  Marquis  de,  55 

Chandos,  Sir  John,  154 

Chantal,  Baron  de,  16,  17 

Chapelle,  alias  Lhuillier,  29,  30 

Chapelles,  Count  des,  16,  17 

Charles  I  of  Great  Britain,  2,  9,  11 

■ II  of  Great  Britain,  68,  169,  211 

II  of  Spain,  169 

Charost,  Armand,  Duke  of,  92,  93 

Chateauneuf,  Abbe  de,  11,  29 

Ch&tillon,  Mile,  de,  50 

" ,  Marshal  de.    See  Coligny. 

Chevreuse,  Claude  de  Lorraine,  Duke 
de,  11 

,  Marie,  Duchess  de,  10,  11,  12,  33, 

43 

Children  of  Louis  XIV,  illegitimate, 
134,  135,  136,  140,  149,  168,  174, 
175,  185,  187,  188,  189.  191,  204, 
205.  217,  219,  220,  221,  247,  248, 
268;  legitimate,  108,  130,  138,190, 
215 


Choisy,  Abbe  de,  74,  148;    Mme.  de, 

74,  138 
Christina  of  Sweden,  27 
Cinq-Mars,  Marquis  de,  7,  21  et  seq. 
Clerambault,  Mme.  de,  245 
Clermont-Lodeve,  Count  de,  256 
Coeuret.    See  Lesage. 
Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste,  91,  96,  97,  103, 

105,  106,   133,  134,   140,  178,  214, 

217,  221,  226,  257,  263  et  seq. 
,  Mme.  ngis  Charon  de  Menars,  134, 

213,  267 
,  Marie  Anne,  Duchess  de  Morte- 

mart,  264,  265 
Coligny,     Gaspard     de,     Marshal    de 

ChatiUon,  21,  29 
Colonna,  Constable  Prince,  67,  68,  69 ; 

Princess.    See  Mancini,  Marie. 
Concinis,  the,  3 
Conde',  Henri  II,  Prince  de,  13,  35,  40, 

41 
,  Louis  II,  the  Great,  12,  13,  27, 

29,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46,  170,  263 

,  Claire  Cle'mence,  Princess  de,  41 

,  Charlotte,  Princess    de,    10,   13, 

17,82 
Conti,  Armand,  Prince  de,  13,  45,  53, 

54 
,  Princess    de,     Anne    Marie    de 

Bourbon— La     Vallicre     (Mile,    de 

Blois),   149.     See    also    Martinozzi, 

Anne  Marie. 
Corbinelli,  E.,  3 
Corneille,  241,  249 
Cosse-Brissac,  Louis  de,  21 
Croissy,  Colbert,  Marquis  de,  264 
Cusance,  Be'atrix  de.    See  Cantecroix. 

Damville,      Duke    de.      See     Brion, 

Count  de. 
Dauphin,  the  Grand,  108 
Deshayes,  Catherine.    See  Voisin. 
Desoeillets,  Mile.,  258,  259 
Devolution.    See  War. 
Dover,  treaty  of,  210 
Dreux,  Mme.  de,  256 
Duchesne,  officer  of  the  goblet,  262 
Duels,  Boutteville's,  16,    17;    Chalais 

and  La  Frette's,  156, 157 

Effiat,  AhU  d',  29,  31 

,  Marquis  d',  210 

,  Marchioness  d',  21,  22,  23 

Elboeuf,  Duke  d',  41 

Elizabeth  of  France,  Queen-Consort  of 
Spain,  2,  122 

Enghien,  Duke  d'.    See  Conde'. 

Epernon,  last  Duke  d',  41  ;  his  duke- 
dom, 159 
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Equilly-Vasse,  Rene  d',  8 

Escorailles.    See  Fontanges  and  Rous- 

silhe. 
Esmery,  Particelli  d',  21,  42 
Espagne,  Paule  d',  157 
Estrades,  Count  d',  107 
Estrees,  Marquis  d',  29,  31 

Fervacques,  Marquis  de,  75,  76 

Feuillet,  Canon,  210 

Feuqui^res,  Antoine  de  Pas,  Marquis 
de,  256,  261 

Fiesque,  Gilonne  d'Harcourt,  Countess 
de,  29,  76 

Filastre,  Fran^oise,  258,  261 

Flamarens,  F.  de  GrossoUes,  Marquis 
de,  157 

Fontanges,  Marie  Angelique  de  Scor- 
ailles  de  Roussilhe,  Duchess  de,  249 
to  252 

Fontevrault,  Jeanne  Baptiste  de  Bour- 
bon, Abbess  of,  130;  Marie  Made- 
leine de  Rochechouart,  Abbess  of, 
153,  184 

Fourquerolles,  Mme.  de,  13 

Fouilloux,  Mile,  de,  129 

Fouquet,  Nicolas,  Superintendent  of 
Finances,  91  et  8eg.,201 

,  C.  L.  A.,  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle, 

106 

,  La  Varenne,  Mile.,  12 

Frondes,  the,  11,  12,33,  43  etseq.,  166 

Gamaches,  Mme.  de,  209 
Gambling  at  Court,  248 
Garilla,  Don  C.  de,  121 
George  Dandin,  Moliere's,  181 
Gobelin,  Abbe',  203,  204,  249,  254 
Gonzague,  Anne  de,  Princess  Palatine, 

66 
Gourdon,  Mme.  de,  209 
Gourville,  Hurault  de,  104 
Gramont,  Marshal    Antoine    II,   110; 

Marshal  Antoine  III,  63,  75,  110, 

141,  209  ;  Marshal  Antoine  IV,  233 
,  Philibert,  Chevalier,  later  Count 

de,  21,  29,  76,  97,  127, 128 
,    Diane,    Countess     de    ("  Cori- 

sande  ")  146 

,  Countess  de,  nee  Hamilton,  145 

,  Mile,  de,  later  Princess  of  Monaco, 

50 

,  See      also     Guiche,    Louvigny, 

Monaco,  Saint  Chaumont. 
Grande  Mademoiselle,  La.    See  Mont- 

pensier. 
Grignan,  M.  de,  32  ;  Countess  de,  69 
Guemenee,  Louis  de  Rohan,  Prince  de, 

18 


Guerchy,  Mile,  de,  243 
Guibourg,  Abbe  Etienne,  144,  172 
Guiche,  Armand  de  Gramont,  Count  de, 

75,  76,   110,  111,  112,  116,  120,  141, 
142,  143 

,  M.  L.  de  Be'thune,  Countess  de, 

75 

Guise,  Henri  II  of  Lorraine,  Duke  de, 
12 

,  Duchess  de.  See  Orleans,  Elisa- 
beth d'. 

Harcourt,  Henri  de  Lorraine,  Count 

d',  140 
Harlay  de  Chanvallon,  Archbishop,  226 
Haro,  Don  Luis  de,  62 
Hautefeuille,   Mme.   de,  n^e    de  Saint 

Remy,  221.     See  also  Saint  Remy. 
Hautefort,  Marie  d',  6,  7 
Henri  IV  of  France  and  Navarre,  1,  5, 

8,  12,  13,^64,  81,  82,  109,   130,  146, 

147 
Henrietta     Maria,     Queen-consort    of 

Great  Britain,  2,  9,  76,  79,  106 
Henrietta,   Princess    Royal   of    Great 

Britain.     See  Orleans,  Duchess  d'. 
Heudicourt,  Mme.  d',  ne'e  de  Pons,  82, 

191,  192,  203 
Holland,  Lord,  11 
Hugo,  Victor,  18,  26 

Impatience,  ballet,  85 

James  I  of  Great  Britain,  7  ;  James  II, 

149 
Jarzay,  Marquis  de,  8,  29,  31 

Kerouaille,    Louise   de,  Duchess    of 

Portsmouth,  262 
Konigsmark,  Otto  Wilhelm  von,  107 

La  BoissiEiRB,  Chevalier  de,  31 

La  Bruyere,  27,  29,  30,  147 

La  Chaise,  Father  de,  226 

La  Chatre,  Marshal  de,  29 

La  Fare,  27,  29 

La  Fayette,  Frangois,  Count  de,  7,  8 

,  Jean,  Count  de,  7 

,  Mile.  Louise  de,  7,  55 

,  Marie  Madeline,  Countess  de,  ne'e 

Aymar  de  la  Vergne,  7,  8,  209,  264 
La  Ferte-Senterre,  Marchioness  de,  75, 

76,  256 

La  Feuillade,  Marshal  Duke  de,  129 

La  Fontaine,  96, 102,  105,  249 

La  Force,  Marshal  Duke  de,  146 ;  Mile. 

de,  50 
La  Frette,  M.  de,  16 ;  son  of  foregoing, 

156  et  seq. ;  brother  of  foregoing,  157 
T 
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La  Meilleraie,  Marshal  de,  21,  23, 
24 

— — ,  Armand  de.    See  Mazarin,  Duke. 

La  Motte-Argencourt,  Mile,  de,  54,  55, 
107 

La  Motte-Houdancomt,  Anne  Lucie  de, 
later  Marchioness  de  la  Vieuville,  54, 
98, 125  et  seq.,  129 

,  Francoise  Angelique  de,  125,  126 

,  Marsnal  de,  55,  125 ;  his  wife,  nde 

de  Prie,  126,  223 

La  Porte,  Pierre  de,  valet  to  Louis 
XIV,  38,  39,  40,  49 

La  Queue,  Mme.  de,  136 

La  Reynie,  Gabriel  de,  254,  265,  266 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Fran9ois  VII,  Duke 
de,  13,  27;  Fran9ois  VIII,  264;  his 
wife,  n^e  Louvois,  ibid. 

La  Suze,  Countess  de,  29 

La  Tr6moille.  See  Noirmoutier  and 
Olonne. 

Lauzun,  Antonin  Nompar  de  Caumont, 
Duke  de,  97,  98,  146-149,  213,  262 

La  Valliere,  Jean  Fran9ois,  Marquis  de, 
brother  of  the  Favourite,  98, 105,  131 
et  seq.,  137;  his  wife,  n€e  de  la 
Costardais,  132 

— — ,  Laurent  de  la  Baume  Le  Blanc, 
Lord  of,  father  of  the  Favourite,  47, 
48 ;  his  wife,  70,  71.  See  also  Saint 
Reiny. 

,  Louise,  Duchess  de.  Favourite  of 

Louis  XIV.  Her  first  sight  of  the 
King,  47,  63,  65 ;  her  parentage, 
birth,  and  early  years,  70  et  seq.  j  her 
early  love  affair  with  M.  de  Brage- 
lonne,  72,  117 ;  she  first  goes  to  Paris, 
72 ;  is  patronised  by  Mme.  de  Choisy, 
74  ;  attends  Henrietta  of  England's 
wedding,  74 ;  becomes  a  maid  of 
honour  to  her,  75 ;  her  appearance 
and  disposition,  82  ;  is  wooed  by  the 
King,  83 ;  secrecy  of  the  intrigue, 
84,  86 ;  attracts  Lomenie  de  Brienne, 
88  ;  proposal  to  paint  her  as  Magdalen, 
88 ;  her  alleged  portrait  as  Diana, 
89 ;  her  relations  with  Fouquet,  97 
et  seq. ;  her  lack  of  greed  and 
ambition,  98 ;  receives  small  presents 
from  the  King,  99 ;  her  position, 
100 ;  denounces  Fouquet,  100,  101 ; 
a  desire  to  get  rid  of  her,  106,  107 ;  is 
impressed  by  the  fate  of  La  Motte- 
Argencourt,  107;  her  female  com- 
panions, 109,  111,  112;  refuses  to 
reveal  Henrietta  of  England's  amour 
Avith  Guiche  to  the  King,  112,  113 ; 
flees  from  the  Tuileries  to  a  convent, 
114,   115;    is  pursued  and  brought 


back  by  the  King,  116;  his  jealousy 
of  Bragelonne,  117;  the  Spanish 
Letter  Plot  against  her,  118  et  seq. ; 
alleged  Carrousel  in  her  honour,  124 ; 
is  neglected  for  La  Motte-Houdan- 
court,  125  et  seq. ;  further  plots 
against  her,  130;  her  intrigue  with 
Louis  XIV  revealed  to  the  Queen, 
131;  her  brother  the  Marquis,  131 
et  seq ;  she  is  installed  at  the  Palais 
Brion,  133,  134;  birth  of  her  first 
child,  134,  135  ;  early  deaths  of  most 
of  her  children,  136 ;  attends  Court 
festivities,  137 ;  a  suggestion  of 
marrying  her  to  Vardes,  138;  birth 
of  her  second  child,  139,  140 ;  alleged 
attempts  against  her,  142,  143;  her 
supposed  son  Louis,  149 ;  her 
daughter.  Mile,  de  Blois,  149,  151, 
167;  enters  the  Queen's  household, 
150;  looks  ill  and  faded,  151;  is 
warned  against  the  Princess  of 
Monaco,  16i-;_4awfled  upon  by  La 
Montespau,  165, 1G6  ;'and  envied  by 
her,  167 ;  her  position  threatened  by 
La  Montespan,  168,  109  r  attends  the 
King  on  a  military  inspection  tour, 
169,  170;  is  created  a  duchess  and 
granted  an  estate,  170;  pursues  the 
King  to  Avesnes,  171,  172f  is"«uj>- 
planted  by  La  Montespan,  173,  174j 
gives  birth  to  her  son,  the  Count'  de 
Vermandois,  174,  175;  remains  at 
Court  in  his  interest,  175,  176, 187 ; 
verses  on  her  fall  and  Montespau's 
rise,  180;  sends  a  sonnet  on  constancy 
to  the  King,  189 ;  serves  as  a  cloak 
for'hds-intrigue  with  La  Montespan, 
190,>191;  falls  iU,  207;  her  "Re- 
flections on  the  Divine  Mercy,''  207, 
208;  a  proposal  to  marry  her  to 
Lauzun,  208 ;  witnesses  the  death  of 
Henrietta  of  England,  209,  210;  is 
much  impressed  by  it,  212 ;  again 
flees  the  Court,  212,  213  ;  is  induced 
to  return  by  Colbert,  214  ;  is  again 
forced  to  act  as  *  cloak  for  the  King's 
amours,  21 4j  215  ;  witnesses  the  death 
of  Princess  Marie  Th^rese,  215 ;  is 
reconciled  to  the  Queen,  217;  again-, 
desires  to  retire  from  the  world,  218  r 
et  seq.;  becomes  godmother  to  La 
Montespan's  daughter,  220;  secures 
pensions  and  allowances  for  her 
relations  and  servants,  221, 222 ;  takes 
formal  leave  of  the  King,  222 ;  and 
of  Marie  Therese,  223 ;  quits  the 
Court,  223 ;  takes  the  vows  and  the 
veil  at  the  Carmelites,  224 ;  is  visited 
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thereJb?-4Jie  Queen  and  La  Monte- 
spart^  230 ;  inferred  to  in  anonymous 
verse,  248 ;  her  death,  270 

La  Vergne,  Ayinar  de,  Marie  Madeleine. 
See  La  Fayette,  Countess  de. 

La  Vieuville,  Marquis  de,  129;  Marie 
Madeleine  de,  Countess  de  Parabere, 
180 

La  Voisin.    See  Voisin. 

Le  Febvre,  Valentin,  88 

Lefe'ron,  Mme.,  256 

Lenclos,  Ninon  de,  25-38,  200,  201 

Lenoncourt,  Madeleine  de,  10 

Lesage,  poisoner,  188,  190,  255,  257 

Le  Tellier,  Michel,  Marquis  de 
Barbezieux,  Chancellor  of  France, 
91,  103, 105,  106,  119,  142,  178,  185, 
257 

,  Marquis  de  Louvois.   See  Louvois. 

Levis.    See  Brion. 

Lillebonne,  Jules,  Prince  de,  235 

Lincourt,  M.  de,  184 

Livry,  A.  de  Lizza,  Abbe'  of,  3 

Lome'nie.    See  Brienne. 

Longueville,  Henry  II,  Duke  de,  12,  14, 
45,  165 

,  Anne  Genevieve,  Duchess  de,  12, 

18,  14,  33,  45,  165 

Lorme,  Marion  de,  18-26 

Lorraine,  Charles  IV,  Duke  of,  66,  72, 
73,  234  et  seq.;  Charles  V,  Duke 
of,  G6,  67,  72,  73 ;  Francois,  Duke 
of,  48,  66,  67  ;  Leopold,  Duke  of, 
246 

,  Elisabeth     Charlotte     d'Orl^ans, 

Duchess  of,  246 ;  Louise  Marguerite, 
v^e  d'Apremont,  Duchess  of,  287, 
238 ;  Nicole,  Duchess  of,  235, 236 

,  Philippe,  Chevalier  de,  140,  141, 

210,211,212 

.    See  also  Armagnac,  Chevreuse, 

Harcourt,  Guise,  Orleans. 

Louis  XIII  of  France,  1-6,  8,  11,  15, 
17,  21,  22,  38,  34,  35 

Louis  XIV  of  France,  at  first  Dauphin, 
his  birth  and  childhood,  7,  34,  36, 
49 ;  during  the  Frondes,  46 ;  is  first 
seen  by  La  Valliere  and  La  Main- 
tenon,  47,  68,  65,  199  ;  is  sought  by 
Mile,  de  Montpensier,  49  ;  his  first 
love-affairs,  50  et  seq. ;  his  appearance 
when  young,  50  ;  his  affair  with  Hen- 
rietta of  England,  52,  77  et  seq. ; 
makes  love  to  the  Duchess  de  Mercceur, 
58 ;  to  her  sister  Olympe  Mancini, 
53,  56,  58;  to  La  Motte-Argen- 
court,   54,    55 ;  ito   Marie  Mancini, 

56  et  seq.  ;  his  marriage  negotiated, 

57  et  seq. ;  a  match  suggested  with 


Marguerite  of  Savoy,  58,  59 ;  solicits 
the  hand  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain, 
68  ;  marries  her,  64 ;  makes  a  state 
entry  into  Paris,  65 ;  refuses  the  be- 
quest of  Mazarin's  wealth,  67 ;  sends 
Marie  Mancini  out  of  France,  68  ;  is 
present  at  Mazarin's  death,  68 ;  takes 
advice  from  Mme.  de  Choisy,  74 ;  is 
suddenly  attracted  by  Henrietta  of 
England,  77  et  seq. ;  confides  in 
Saint  Aignan  and  Vardes,  80  et  seq. ; 
woos  La  Valliere,  82  et  seq. ;  his 
accomplishments  as  a  dancer,  85  ;  is 
remonstrated  with  by  his  mother,  87 ; 
rebukes  Lome'nie  de  Brienne  for  de- 
signs on  La  Valliere,  88,  89;  his 
personal  rule  and  his  ministers,  90, 
91  ;  brooks  no  rivalry  in  love,  97,  98, 
101 ;  his  intrigue  with  La  Valliere 
kept  secret,  98 ;  his  presents  to  her, 
99;  resolves  on  Fouquet's  destruc- 
tion, 102,  108  ;  is  mindful  of  appear- 
ances, 108 ;  has  Fouquet  arrested, 
101;  aggravates  his  sentence,  105; 
refuses  to  appropriate  his  fortune, 
106 ;  neglects  the  Queen,  107  ;  con- 
tends with  Spain  for  precedence,  107 ; 
follows  La  Valliere  about,  107,  108, 
109 ;  is  angered  by  her  reticence  re- 
specting Madame  and  Guiche,  112, 
113;  punishes  Guiche  and  La  Mon- 
talais,  116,  130 ;  is  jealous  of  La 
Valliere,  117 ;  his  attitude  in  the 
Spanish  Letter  Plot,  119  et  seq.,  141 
et  seq. ;  gives  a  famous  Carrousel, 
124 ;  his  emblem  and  his  motto,  125 ; 
his  affair  with  La  Motte-Houdan- 
comt,  125  et  seq. ;  is  cm^ed  of  that 
infatuation,  129;  his  ill-health,  130, 
131 ;  rebukes  his  wife  for  complain- 
ing, 131 ;  patronizes  La  Valli^re's 
brother,  182;  is  temporarily  recon- 
ciled to  Guiche,  133;  employs  Col- 
bert to  instal  La  Valliere  at  the 
Palais  Brion,  133,  134 ;  and  to  watch 
over  her  children,  133,  134;  treats 
his  mother  with  much  neglect,  135, 
150;  physical  degeneracy  of  his  off- 
spring, 136 ;  acts  in  Moliere's  Prin- 
cesse  d'jSlidey  137  ;  is  affected  by  his 
wife's  illness,  188;  is  reproached  by 
Duke  Mazarin,  189 ;  punishes  the 
Spanish  Letter  Plotters,  141  et  seq. ; 
his  affair  with  the  Princess  of  Monaco, 
146,  148,  149 ;  attaches  La  Valliere 
to  the  Queen's  Household,  150; 
makes  La  Montespan's  father  a  duke 
and  peer,  152,  160;  forbids  the 
Chalais-La  Frette  duel,  156;  orders 
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the  arrest  of  the  culprits,  lo7  ;  ap- 
points La  Montespan  as  a  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  Queen,  163 ;  becomes 
interested  in  her,  166,  168;  legiti- 
mates   a  daughter    by  La  Valliere, 
168 ;  makes  war  on  Spain,  169,  170  ; 
creates  La  Valliere  a  duchess,  170  ; 
awaits  La  Montespan  and  La  Val- 
liere  arrives,   171,    172;    takes    La 
Montespan    as    his     mistress,   174 ; 
secrecy  of  this  new  liaison,  174,  175, 
176;    writes  to    M.   de   Montespan, 
179 ;  is  threatened  by  him,  182  ;  and 
denounced    by    the    Archbishop    of 
Sens,   183;    has  M.  de  Montespan 
arrested,  183 ;   advances    La  Monte- 
span's  family,  184 ;  strives  to  influ- 
ence the  Montespan  separation  suit, 
186;    modifies    La  Valli^re's  ducal 
brevet,.  188 ;  is  said  to  have  received 
a  love-powder  from  La  Montespan, 
188;     legitimates    the    Count     de 
Vermandois,  189 ;  receives  a  sonnet 
on  constancy  from  La  Valliere,  189, 
190 ;  employs  her  to  hide  his  intrigue 
with  La  Montespan,  189,  190,  191 ; 
confides  his  children  by  La  Montes- 
pan to  the  Widow  Scarron,  204  ;  is 
said  to  pay  her  his  addresses,  205 ; 
rewards  her,  205,  206 ;  witnesses  the 
death  of  Henrietta  of  England,  209 ; 
his  recent  intercourse  with  her,  211, 
212  ;  is  vexed  at  La  Valliere's  second 
flight  from  Court,  213 ;  procures  her 
return,  213,  214 ;  again  compels  her 
to  act  as  a  cloak  to  his  other  amours, 
214,  215  ;  loses  two  of  his  legitimate 
children,  215  ;  approves  of  the  incar- 
ceration   of     Marie    Mancini,    216; 
hides  La  Montespan  away,  216  ;  has 
his  wife  and  two  mistresses  in  close 
attendance  on  him,  217 ;  can  refuse 
no  request  of  La  Montespan's,  217 ; 
allows  La  Valliere  to  retire  ito  a  con- 
vent, 219 ;  legitimates  his  children 
by  La  Montespan,  219,  220 ;  provides 
for  those  by  La  Valliere,  221 ;  grants 
pensions  to  her  family  and  servants, 
221 ;    takes  formal   farewell  of  her, 
222;  his  extraordinary  command  of 
tears,  222 ;  he  altogether  forgets  La 
Valliere,      224;    has     to     separate 
momentarily    from    La  Montespan, 
225 ;    takes  her  back,   226,  227 ;  is 
concerned    respecting   her  husband, 
228 ;  intervenes  between  her  and  La 
Maintenon,  229,   230;   pays  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  Princess  de   Soubise, 
231,    232;     to    the     Countess     de 


Louvigny,  232;  to  the  Countess  de 
Beuvron,  233  ;  to  La  Belle  de  Ludres, 
234  et  seq. ;  leaves  Mme.  de  Ludres 
for  La  Montespan  again,  244 ;  offers 
Mme.  de  Ludres  a  large  sum,  244 ; 
gives  her  a  pension,  245 ;  lavishes 
gifts  on  La  Montespan,  248 ;  falls 
in  love  with  Mile,  de  Fontanges, 
249  et  seq. ;  appoints  La  Montespan 
superintendent  of  the  Queen's  House- 
hold, 250  ;  visits  La  Fontanges  dur- 
ing her  last  illness,  252 ;  appoints  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  Affair 
of  the  Poisons,  255 ;  La  Montespan 
still  retains  influence  with  him,  262  ; 
but  he  is  impressed  by  the  charges 
against  her,  263;  is  badly  tried  by 
her  temper  and  pride,  262,  265;  is 
displeased  at  the  result  of  the  Poisons 
Case,  266 ;  does  not  restore  his  love 
to  La  Montespan  but  maintains  her 
in  all  her  posts,  266 ;  loses  his  wife 
Marie  Ther^se,  and  marries  La 
Maintenon,  267 ;  hears  with  indiffer- 
ence of  the  demise  of  La  Montespan, 
269 ;  his  death,  270 

Louis  Fran9ois,  son  of  Louis  XIV,  108 

Louvigny,  Antoine  Charles  de  Gra- 
mont.  Count  de,  232,  233 ;  his  wife, 
n^e  de  Castelnau,  ibid. 

Louvois,  Michel  Le  Tellier,  Marquis  de, 
132, 178  et  seq.,  184,  256  et  seq.,  263 
et  seq.,  267 

,  Mile,   de,    later  Duchess  de  La 

Eochefoucauld,  264,  265 

Ludres,  Claude,  Countess  de,  ne'e  des 
Salles  de  Malpierre,  234,  236 

,    Marie    Isabelle,    Countess    de, 

234-247,  270 

,  Charles    Louis  de,   Marquis   de 

Bayon,  246 

,  Fran9ois  Louis  de,  246 

,  Henry  II  de,  Count  d'Affrique, 

234,  245 

,  Jean  V  de,  234,  236 

LuUy,  138,  249 

Lussac-les-Chateaux,  154 

Luxembourg,  Marshal  de,  256  et  sen.. 
264 

Luynes,  Charles  d' Albert,  Duke  de,  2,  3, 
4,7,10 

Madame,  appellation  of,  78.    See  also 

Orleans,  Henrietta  of  Great  Britain, 

Duchess  d'. 
Maine,  Louis  Auguste,  Duke  du,  185, 

204,  205,  220,  268,  270 
'Maintenon,     Francoise    Scarron,    ne'e 

d'Aubign6,  Marchioness  de,  at  Ninon 
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de  Lenclos',  29,  32;  first  sees  the 
King,  46,  48,  65,  199 ;  is  recom- 
mended to  La  Montespan,  192;  her 
parentage,  birth  and  early  years,  193 
et  seq. ;  marries  Paul  Scarron,  198, 
199 ;  her  life  as  his  wife,  200  et  seq. ; 
her  appearance,  201 ;  her  early  meet- 
ings with  La  Montespan,  202,'.203> 
her  character  and  disposition,  203, 
204 ;  takes  charge  of  La  Montespan's 
children,  192,  203,'  204>'  is  recom- 
pensed by  the  King,  205,  206;  scorns 
to  marry  the  Duke  de  Brancas- 
Villars,  206  ;  goes  to  Le  Genitoy  with 
La  Montespan,  216;  is  sent  to 
dissuade  La  Valliere  from  taking 
vows,  219;  remonstrates  with  Louis 
XIV  respecting  La  Montespaa,  225 ; 
quarrels  with  her,  229;  solicits  the 
royal  sanction  to  resign,  229;  with- 
draws that  request,  230;  solicits 
prayers  for  the  protection  of  the  King 
against  La  Fontanges,  249 ;  contends 
with  La  Montespan  and  La  Fontanges 
for  supremacy,  250,  251 ;  urges  La 
Fontanges  to  set  aside  illicit  love, 
252 ;  her  lofty  fortune  divined  by 
Louvois,  265;  marries  the  King, 
267,  270 

Malherbe,  8 

Mancini,  Geronima,  n^e  Mazarini,  51, 
54 

,  Hortense,  Duchess  Mazarin,  2, 

3,  51,  52,  54,  67,  68,  141,  245 

,    Laure,    Duchess    de    Mercoeur, 

51,  52,  53 

,  Marianne,  Duchess  de  Bouillon, 

29,  51,  52,  54,  68,  215,  256,  264 

,  Marie,  Princess  Colonna,  51,  54, 

56  et  seq.,  65-69,  215,  216 

,  Michele,  Signor,  51 

,  Olympe,  Countess  de  Soissons,  51, 

53,  56-58,  65,  66,  68,  82,93,  110,  118 
et  seq.,  125,  126,  129,  131,  141-143, 
209,  215,  250,  256,  264 

Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  Queen  Consort 
of  Spain,  122 

Marie  Anne,  Princess  of  France,  108 

llarie  de'  Medici,  Queen  Consort  of 
France,  1-4 

Marie  Therese,  Queen  Consort  of  France, 
58,  59,  62  et  seq.,  66,  79,  86,  98,  99, 
106,  107,  108,  115, 119, 120, 121, 130, 
131, 138,  150, 151, 163, 165-172,  174, 
175,  190,  209,  215-217,  222-224,230, 
240,  243,  244,  267 

Marie  Therfee,  Princess  of  France,  215 

Mariette,  Abbe',  144,  188,  190 

Marsillac,  Prince  de,  13,  14 


Martinozzi,  Anne  Marie,  Princess  de 
Conti,  51,  53,  54 

,  Laure,  Duchess  of  Modena,  51,  54 

Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  Queen 
Consort  of  Great  Britain,  54,  149 

Maugerou,  Mme.  de,  20,  24 

Maulevrier,  Marquis  de,  13 

Mazarin,  Jules,  Cardinal,  9,  10,  21,  24, 
35,  39,  42,  43  et  seq.,  49  etseq.,  52,  54, 
55,  58-63.  65,  67,  68,  90,  91,  93,  96, 
197,  198  ' 

,  Pietro,  50 

,    Armand    de    la    Porte    de    la 

Meilleraie,  Duke,  67,  68,  139 

,  Duchess.    See  Mancini,  Hortense. 

Mazarins  and  Stuarts,  54 

Medici,  the,  254.  See  also  Catherine 
and  Marie. 

Meneville,  Catherine  de,  94, 95,  99, 104 

Mercoeur,  Louis  de  Vendome,  Duke  de, 
52 

,  Duchess  de.   See  Mancini,  Laure. 

Me're',  Chevalier  de,  29,  197,  201 

Miossens,  M.  de,  21,  29 

Modena.  See  Mary  Beatrice  and 
Martinozzi,  Laure. 

Moliere,  27,  29,  30,  96,  137,  153,  179, 
180,  181 

Molina,  Senora,  122 

Monaco,  Catherine  Charlotte,  n^e  de 
Gramont,  Princess  of,  97,  98,  111, 
146,  148,  16 1 

,  Louis  Grimaldi,  Prince  of,  164 

Monsieur,  appellation  of,  78 

Montagu,  Lord,  210 

Montalais,  Mile,  de,  71,  74,  75,  109, 
110,  111,112,130,141,142 

Montausier,  Charles,  Duke  de,  182, 
Julie,  Duchess  de,  n^e  d'Angennes, 
182,  187,  215 

Montbazon,  Hercule  de  Rohan,  Dukede, 
10,  12,  18 

,  Marie  de  Bretagne  d'Avaugour, 

Duchess  de,  12,  13,  18,  33,  43 

Montespan,  Louis  Henri  de  Pardaillan 
de  Gondrin,  Marquis  de,  157,  159, 
160,  161  et  seq.,  177-187,  220,  227, 
228 

,     Fran9oise     [Athenaiste  ?]      de 

Rochechouart  de  Morteraart,  Mar- 
chioness de,  first  appears  at  Court  as 
Mile,  de  Tonnay-Charente,  109 ;  is 
courted  by  M.  de  Noirmoutier,  109, 
110,  157;  the  problem  of  her 
Christian  names,  109,  154;  degene- 
racy of  her  offspring  by  the  King, 
136 ;  seeks  to  supplant  La  Valliere, 
151,  155  ;  is  called  the  proud  Vashti, 
153 ;  her  birth,  baptism  and  beauty, 
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154,  155;  marries  M.  de  Montespan, 
159,  160 ;  her  dowry,  IGl  ;  is  soon  in 
pecuniary  straits,  161  et  seq.;  her 
children  by  her  husband,  162;  be- 
comes a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen, 
163;  is  disliked  by  Henrietta  of 
England,  164;  is  assisted  by  the 
Countess  d'Armagnac,  164 ;  strives  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  the  Queen  and 
La  Valliere,  165,  166;  repulses  the 
Count  de  Saint  Pol,  165;  compares 
her  position  with  La  Yalliere'S',  167  ; 
libellous  verse  is  imputed  to  Ler, 
168,  169 ;  follows  the  Court  during 
military  operations,  170-172;  her 
alleged  diabolical  practices  to  win  the 
King's  love,  145,  172,  173,188,  190; 
she  becomes  the  royal  f^MBOtrrite,  174 ; 
secrecy  of  the  intrigue,  174-176  ^^er 
husband's  conduct  at  i|;s  outset j  177 
et  seq. ;  verses  on  her  rise  to  favour, 
181 ;  her  husband  explodes,  182i  183  ; 
jrttitude  of  her  father  and  brother, 
^184;  her  judicial  separation,  185  et 
«eq.,  220  ;  La  Valliere  serves  to  cloak 
her  intrigue,  ,190»  191 ;  gives  birth  to 
a  child,  191,  192;  her  early  inter- 
course with  La  Maintenon,  192,  202, 
203,204;  her  children  by  the  King 
confided  to  La  Maintenon,  204 ;  tries 
to  induce  Maintenon  to  marry 
Brancas-Villars,  206;  witnesses  the 
death  of  Madame,  20{V210  ;  weeps  at 
La  Valliere's  flight/213;  and  at  her 
return,  214 ;  witnesses  the  death  of 
Princess  Marie  Therfese,  215;  is 
hidden  away  at  Le  G6nitoy,  216 ;  her 
apartments  are  embellished,  217; 
gives  birth  to  Mile,  de  Nantes,  later 
Duchess  de  Bourbon,  217;  makes 
herself  popular  at  Court,  217;  her 
liberality,  217,  218;  is  concerned  at 
La  Valliere's  withdrawal  to  a  convent, 
218,  219,  223 ;  is  secure  in  the  King's 
love ;  224,  is  refused  absolution  by  a 
priest,  225 ;  separates  momentarily 
from  the  King,  225;  her  house  at 
Clagny  embellished,  226;  returns 
triumphantly  to  Court,  226,  227 ;  her 
increasing  favour,  228 ;  quarrels  with 
La  Maintenon,  229,  230;  visits  La 
Valliere,  230  ;  goes  to  Bourbon,  230; 
and  to  Fontevrault,  231 ;  finds  the 
King  inconstant  to  her,  231  et  seq. ; 
dances  in  a  ballet,  239;  seconds 
Vivonne's  suit  with  Mme.  de  Ludres, 
241 ;  calls  her  the  "  rag  "  and  recovers 
the  King's  ftffections,  244;  is  called 
"  QuantOj^'  244  ;  proves  an  expensive 


woman,  '248;  her  gambling  pro- 
clivities, 248  ;  her  benevolence,  249 ; 
casts  La  Foutanges  in  tj«rKing's  way 
to  foil^La  Maintenon^'  250  ;  becomes 
Superintendent  of  theOueen's  House- 
hold, 250 ;  the  char^«s  against  her  in 
great  Poisons  Case,(  256-  et  seq. ;  her 
servant  La  Desceillets,  258,  259 ;  her 
piety,  260;  her  alleged  use  of 
poisonous  perfumes,  262 j;  retains  her 
position  but  loses  the  roVal  love,  260, 
264;  is  at  enmity  with  Louvois,  264, 
265;  offends  Colbert  by  her  capri- 
cious temper,  265  ;  a  memoir,  issued 
in  her  favour,  266  ;  her  decline,  267 ; 
her  retirement  from  Court  and  after- 
life, 268 ;  her  death,  269  ;  fate  of  her 
remains,  269 

,  lordship  of,  158 

Montmorency,  Henry  II  de,  8,  144.  See 
also  Boutteville. 

Montpensier,  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Duke 
de,  48 ;  Duchess  de,  48,  49 

,  Louise    d'Orle'ans,  Mademoiselle 

de,  46,  48  et  seq.,  62,  66,  67,  72,  122, 
124,  147,  148,  170,  175,  209,  213, 
224 

Montsalez,  Emmanuel  de  Crussol 
d'Uzes,  Marquis  de,  92,  93 

Montvoisin  or  Monvoisin,  Marguerite, 
258.     See  also  Voisin,  La. 

Moret,  Countess  de,  82 

Mortemart  family,  152 

,  Gabriel  de  Rochechouart,  Mar- 
quis, later  Duke  de,  152,  153,  154, 
160,  164,  184;  his  wife,  n^e  de 
Grandseigne,  152,  154,  155,  164; 
their  grandson,  second  Duke  de,  264, 
265.  See  also  Fontevrault,  Montes- 
pan, Rochechouart,  Thianges,  Vi- 
vonne. 

Mortimers,  English,  152 

Motteville,  Mme.  de,  110 

Motto,  the  King's,  125 

Nantes,  Mile,  de,   later    Duchess    de 

Bourbon,  205,  217 
Navailles,  P.  de  Montault  de  Benac, 

Marshal  Duke  de,  29,  118,  123 
,  Duchess  de,  ne'e  de  Baude'an,  123, 

126, 127,  131, 195 
Nee  Pluribm  Impavy  125 
Nemours,  Mile,    de,    later    Queen    of 

Portugal,  202 
Neuillant,  Mme.  de,  196,  199 
Noailles,   Marshal  Duke  de,  178,  179. 

See  aha  Ayen. 
Noinnoutier,   L.  A.  de  La  Tremoille, 

Marquis  de,  109,  112, 155, 156,  157 
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Nogaret,  Helene  de,  159 
Nurses  of  Louis  XIV,  38 

Olonne,  Louis  de  la  Trenioille,  Count 
d',  75 ;  his  wife,  rt^e  d'  Augeunes, 
29,  75,  76 

Orleans,  Duke  d',  unnamed,  son  of 
Henri  IV,  2 

,  Gaston,  Duke  d',  brother  of  Louis 

XIII,  2,  8,  22,  34,  35,  42,  45,  46,  48, 
62,71,72,80 

,  Philippe,     Duke    d'  (previously 

d'Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  XIV), 
7,39,62,73,78,108,  138,  140,155, 
209,210,211,212,224 

,  Henrietta  of  Great  Britain,  Duch- 
ess d',  (first  consort  of  Philippe)  52, 
58,  60,  73  et  sea.,  76  et  seq.,  82,  86, 
87,  106,  109,  110-116,  140,  141, 
142,  208,  209-212,  238,  239,  254 

,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria, 

Princess  Palatine,  Duchess  d',  (second 
consort  of  Philippe)  111,  224.  Also 
frequently  quoted. 

,  Marie  de    Bourbon-Montpensier 

Duchess  d',  (first  consort  of  Gaston),  48 

,  Marguerite  of  Lorraine,  Duchess 

d'  (second  consort  of  Gaston),  48, 62, 
72,73,215 

,  Anne  Marie  d'.  Duchess  of  Savoy, 

110 

,  Elisabeth  d'.  Duchess  de  Guise, 

62,73 

,  Fran9oise  Madeleine  d'.  Duchess 

of  Savoy,  62,  73 

,  Marguerite  Louise,  Grand  Duchess 

of  Tuscany,  62,  67,  72,  73 

,  Marie  Louise  d.',  consort  of  Charles 

II  of  Spain,  110 

.   See  also  Longueville  and  Saint 

Pol. 

Orsini,  Princess,  n^e  de  Chalais,  202 

Pa  JOT,  Marianne,  66,  72,  237 

Palatine.    See  Princess, 

Parabere,  Count  and  Countess  de,  130 

,  Pardaillan,  Marquis  de,  196 

Pardaillan   de  Gondrin   family,   157  et 

seq.    See  also  Montespan. 
Peguilin.     See  Lauzun. 
Pellisson,  Paul,  105, 197,  249 
Pe'refixe    de    Beaumont,     Abbe,  later 

Archbishop,  38, 39 
Philbert,  Mme.,  255 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  125  ;  Philip  III,  7, 

64 ;  Philip  IV,  63,  64,  122,  169 
Place  du  Carrousel,  124 
Place  Royale,  under  Louis  XIII,  14  et 

seq.,  124 


Plot  of  the  Spanish  Letter,  118  et  seq., 

141,  142 
Poisons,   Affair    of    the,   145,    252   et 

seq. 
Polignac,  Marchioness  de,  ne'e  du  Roure, 

145,  256 
Pomponne,  Marquis  de,  264 
Pons,  Mile,  de,  later  Mme.  d'Heudicourt, 

82,  191,  192,  203 
Pontigibault,  Mme.  de,  16 
Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  262 
Poulaillon,  Mme.  de,  255,  256 
Pousse',  Mile,  de,  130 
Prevost,  Abbe,  26 
Princess  Palatine,  Anne  de  Gonzague, 

66;  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria, 

111,  224 
Puyguilhem.    See  Lauzun. 
Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  the,  59,  60 

QufeHiLLAO,  Marie  Fourche,  Dame  de, 

92 
Quinault,  249 

Rachel,  tragedienne,  18 

Racine,  60,  249,  256 

Rambouillet,  Marquis  de,  29 ;  Mar- 
chioness de,  182 

Ranee,  Abbe'  de,  13 

Rare,  Mile,  de,  71 

Retz,  J.  F.  P.  de  Gondi,  Cardinal  de, 
14,44,46,76 

Richelieu,  Cardinal  de,  2,  3,  6,  10,  11, 
15,  17,  21-24,  33,  34,  41 

,  Marquis  de,  55 

Rissa,  Senorita,  121 

Rochechouart  family,  151,  152 

,  Marie  Christine  de,  a  nun,  153 ; 

Marie  Madeleine  Gabrielle,  Abbess  of 
Fontevrault,  153,  184,  000.  See  also 
Montespan,  Mortemart,  Thianges, 
Vivonne. 

Rochefort,  the  Marshal  Marquis  de, 
231 ;  his  wife,  ibid. 

Rochefort-Theobons,  the,  233,  240 

Rohan,  house  of,  under  Louis  XIV,  etc., 
232.  See  also  Gu6nenee,  Montbazon, 
Soubise. 

Roquelaure,  Mme.  de,  82 

Roure,  Count  du,  150;  his  wife,  n^e 
d'Artigny,  109, 145,  150,  256 

Roussilhe,  Louis  de  Scorailles,  Marquis 
de,  242 

,  Catherine  de  Scorailles  de,  later 

Marchioness  de  Molac,  249 ;  Jeanne, 
abbess  of  Chelles,  ibid. ;  their  sister, 
Marie  Angelique,  see  Fontanges. 

Rouville,  Marquis  de,  21 
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Saint  Aiqnan,  F.  H.  de  Beauvilliers, 

Count,  later  Duke  de,  80  et  seq.,  8i, 

85,  86,  124,  218 

,  Chevalier  de,  156,  157 

Saint  Chaumont,  Marchioness  de,  ne'e  de 

Gramont,  110,  111 
Saint  Evremond,  21,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32, 

197 
Saint  Lary  family,  158-160 
Saint    Pol,    Charles    Paris    d'Orl^ans, 

Count  de,  165 
Saint  E6my,  Jacques,  Marquis  de,  71, 

72,  131 ;  his  wife,  previously  Mme.  de 

La    VaUiere,    71,    114,    221;    his 

daughter,      afterwards      Mme.      de 

Hautefeuille,  71,  221 
Saint  Simon,  Duke  de,  27, 29,  32.    Also 

frequently  quoted. 
Sainte  Croix,  poisoner,  144 
Savoy,  Charles  Emmanuel  II,  Duke  of, 

255;  Victor  Am6dee,  Duke  of,  110. 

For  their  Duchesses,  see  Orleans. 
,  Christine  of  France,  2 ;  Marguerite, 

Princess  of,  58,  59;  Eugene  of,  see 

Soissons. 
Scarron,  Paul,  47,  48,  196  e<  seq.    For 

his  wife,  see  Maintenon. 
Schomberg-Hallwin,  Duke  de,  7 
Scorailles.  See  Fontanges  and  Eoussilhe. 
Scud6ry,  Mile,  de,  28,  45,  96,  224. 
S6n6oy,  Mme.  de,  38 
Sens,  Archbishop  of,  160,  164,  182,  183 
Serrien,  financier,  92,  93 
S6vign6,  Charles  de,  32 ;   Henri  de,  29, 

32 
,  Madame  de,   17,  32,   153,  200. 

And  frequently  quoted. 
Soissons,  Eugene  of  Savoy,  Count  de, 

53,  118,  119,  143;    for  his  wife,  «ee 

Mancini,  Olympe. 

,  Hotel  de,  66 

Soubise,  Fran9ois  de  Eohan-Montbazon, 

Prince  de,  231,  232 ;  his  wife,  Anne 

de  Rohan-Chabot,  ibid. 
Spain,    sovereigns  of.      See     Charles, 

Elizabeth,      Maria      Anna,    Philip, 

Orleans. 
Spanish  Letter  Plot,  the,  118  e<  «eg., 

141, 142 
Stuarts  and  Mazarins,  54 
Sun,  the,  Louis  XlV's  emblem,  125 

Termes,  Saint  Lary,  Baron  de,  158 
Thianges,   Gabrielle,    Marchioness   de, 

n€e  de  Rochechouart  de  Mortemart, 

153, 155, 161, 164 


Thorigny,  Count  de,  16 

Thou,  Auguste  de,  22 

Tingry,  Princess  de,  256,  264 

Touuay-Charente,  Mile.  de.  See  Monte- 
span,  Mme.  de. 

Toulouse,  Count  de,  205,  247,  248 

Tours,  Mile,  de,  205 

Treaty  of  Dover,  210 ;  of  the  Pyrenees, 
59,60 

Tre'ville,  Counts  de,  224 

Turenne,  Marshal,  14, 42,  45, 46,  63,  68, 
263 


Ursins,  Princess  des,  202 
Uzes,    Duchess    d',    153. 
Montsalez. 


See    also 


VALLfeE,  Geoffroi  and  Jacques,  19 
Vallot,  Dr.,  210 

Vanens,  Chevalier  Louis  de,  210,  255 
Vardes,    R.    F.    de    Bee    de    Crespin, 

Marquis  de,  80, 82,  84,  119,  120,  122, 

123,  138,  141,  142,  143 
Vaudemont,  Henri  de  Lorraine,  Prince 

de,  235,  236,  238 
Vaux,  chateau  of,  93,  94,  102,  103 
Velasquez,  64 
Vendome,  Ce'sar,  Duke  de,  29,  43,  52 

,  Marshal  Duke  de,  52,  256 

,    Philippe,  Chevalier  de,    Grand 

Prior,  30,  31,  52,  240,  241 
Ventadour,  Duchess  de,  95 
Vermandois,  Louis,  Count  de,  168,  175 

188,  189,  221 
Vexin,  Louis  Ce'sar,  Count  du,  205,  220 
Villarceaux,  Marquis  de,  29,  201 
Villars,  Marquis  de,  201 
Villeroy,  Nicolas,  first  Marshal  Duke  de, 

38,  164 
,  Frangois,  Marquis,  later  second 

Marshal  Duke  de.  Ill,  164 
Villette,  Mme.  de,  n^e  d'Aubigne,  195 
Vitry,  Duke  de,  243 
Vivonne,  Louis  Victurnien  de  Roche- 
chouart, Duke  de,  95,  153,  162,  165, 

184,  240,  241  ;  his  wife,  264 
Voisin,  La,  Catherine  Deshayes,  called, 

142, 144,  145,  172,  188,  255,  256,  258 
Voiture,  Vincent,  8 
Voltaire,  27,  30 

War  of  Devolution,  169, 170 

Zamet  family,  159 ;  Marie  Chretienne, 
Marchioness  d'Antin,  mother  of 
Montespan,  159,  160, 162,  185 
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